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PEEFACE. 


This book was published twenty years ago, under another 
title,"now altered simply because it was not an appro¬ 
priate one. ^ 

As the edition was quickly exhaustedand the tale ’ 
received favourable notice from the Press I hope this 
reprint (amended in a measure), will meet with success. 

The* characters are fictitious, in so far that none with 
the names given (except the General commanding at 
Cawnpore), as far as I know, passed through the scenes 
described. At the same time, each character here por¬ 
trayed is drawn from life. 

The scenes which are the saddest episode of the Indian 
Mutiny are given just as they occurred, and nothing 
imaginary has been a^ed. 

The India of to-day is very different from India as it 
was then. Much, as described, no longer exists; or, at 
least, is much modified. This tale, therefore, while it may 
serve to entertain will also help to keep in remembrance 
India as it was under the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany’s rule. 
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PBKPACE. 


Til® last incidents of the story, all strictly true, show 
what English woman can do in trial and danger. Nowhere 
ill the world’s history has woman been more tried- than in 
the scenes here described; nowhere has woman passed 
more nobly through the ordeal. Not one, alas I was spared 
to tell the tale of suffering each wont through. Hard, 
indeed, the nature of him who can look on the Cawnpore 
Memorial Well umnoved. 

Bravery is supposed to be a manly attribute; but no one 
can read this book, and deny that English women share in 
its possession. It is surely well the record of this should 
not be lost; and historically true as are all the tragic events 
in the following pages, in one respect, at least, the story is 
“no fiction.” 

EDWAED MONEY. 


E\kt Indi.\ United Skbvice Club, 
October^ 1880. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE MESS—^VVHAT’s IN A NAME? 

The cloth was removed from the long table in the mess- 
room of the 99th regiment of Bengal Native Infantry at 
Dinapore, and the stout “khansamah,” or mess-man, 
having completed his evening duties, had retired, followed 
by the crowd of dusky table-attendants, who are always 
to be seen round dinner-tables in India. 

It was the height of the hot weather, so that the officers 
seated around the board were dressed in cool white 
uniform, while over their heads the “ punkah,” or large 
fan, dependent from the coiling, waved to and fro with a 
steady and noiseless motion, and rendered less unbearable 
the sultry and oppressive atmosphere. 

This was the weekly guest-night, when the married 
officers of a regiment generally desert their own domestic 
circle for the mess-table, and the party was consequently 
larger than usual, consisting of, perhaps, a dozen of the 
officers of the regiment, with four or five guests. At the 
time wo introduce them to the reader, the dinner was just 
finished, and those who wished had lit their cheroots, 
while a few inhaled the fumes of perfumed tobacco through 
bubbling water and the long snake-pipes called “hookahs.” 
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select the names of any ladies- in the regiment,'—Emma, 
there’s no one of that name in the 99th, or in Dinapore, 
that I know of. "What do you think of Emma ? ” 

“ Oh, Emma is a lovable creature; one I would not 
marry unless I loved her very much, for no ordinary affec¬ 
tion would satisfy her. She might be pretty or not, though 
I think the mass of Emmas are good-looking; hut anyhow, 
she would be very affectionate, and very exacting. Yes, 
Emma is a tender name—decidedly tender, and should be 
avoided by all men not very tenderly inclined.” 

“ Very good, very good,” called out the colonel, amidst 
the laugh that went round the mess-table. 

“ Let’s try you again. Let me see, now,—what name 
shall we give? Eanny—yes, Fanny; tell us what she 
ought to be—that is, if no one I’as any objection,” he 
added, looking inquiringly round the table, “If so, let 
him speak.” No one di.l speak, and Hoby continued,— 

“ Fanny, strange to say, begets more the idea of a sister 
than a wife; ' a useful auv. industrious sister, too, who 
works hard with her thimble, her pen, or head, for any¬ 
body in the family she can benefit. I should not at all 
mind marrying a Fanny; for, when they marry, tliey make 
very good wives; but I, and everybody else, know ten 
sister Fanuys for one Fanny a wife. So it is as a sister 
we must discuss her. He’s a lucky fellow who has a 
Fanny for a sister ! In my mind the name is connected 
with the kindest and most sisterly actions: playthings and 
the morning tub of cold water bestowed on a child, plum- 
cakes on a boy at school, loving letters and w'orsted 
slippers for the brother at college, with an affectionate 
endurance of tobacco-smoke during the vacations; and, in 
short, Fanny-like actions at all periods of life. There’s 
another peculiarity in Fannys—though few of them 
majry, there are no old maids of that name. I never 
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could account for this: the fact, I’m sure all will allow; 
the solution has yet to be given.” 

“ Devilish good, upon my word,” laughed out the 
colonel. “ Come, this is amusing enough,” he added, 
filling his glass and pushing the wine round; “ let some¬ 
body else give him a name; eh, Edgington, its your turn, I 
think—come, what name shall it bo ? ” 

“ I really don’t know, sir; I’m not interested in any 
particular name, as many at the table, I doubt not, are. I 
see one or two who are not long from England,*and surely 
they have sufficient interest in some fair ones they left 
behind to wish to hear lloby detail their virtues.” 

“ Well, I’ll give a name,” called out the junior ensign in 
the regiment, named Merton, who, with the^matiimonial 
rashness peculiar to India, had taken to himself a wife—in 
whoso veins dark blood mingled—six weeks after he had 
joined. 

“ You, you! ” called out several of his brother officers. 
“ Why, hang it, you’re married, and can care about no 
particular name.” 

“And what if I am married,” he replied, lauglungly; 
“ hang it, does a man, when ho marries, become dead to 
all without his own domestic circle ? It is true I cannot 
have the same kind of interest in a name as the bachelors 
around; but as I happened to know a girl before I left 
England, who puzzled me a good deal, I shall be glad to 
hear what Hoby has to say about her, on hearing her 
name. At one time I thought her all perfection; at 
another, I—I was never in love with her, major, so don’t 
smile—but, to cut the matter short, her name was Edith; 
and I want Hoby. to tell us what Ediths are hke.” 

“ A very good name, too, for an opinion,” said Major 
Bruce, “ as it is an uncommon one. Now, Hoby, are you 
ready ? ” 
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“ f had a very old aunt of that name," interposed 
Lieutenant Percy; “but she has been dead many years, 
and will, I am sure, not be disturbed by anything Hoby can 
say; so fire away, old fellow, and I’ll smoke your hookah 
in the meantime,” he added, taking the snake out of his 
hand as he sat next to him. 

“If I’d known of all this, I would have prepared 
myself,” said Hoby; “as it is, I can but give you my 
crude impressions; however, such as they are, you are 
welcome to them.” 

“ I like Edith better than any other name; in fact, it’s 
my favourite name. I know not if among our Saxon 
ancestors it was a common one; but the present gene¬ 
ration certainly shows a great want of taste in allowing it 
to be so rare ;—or,is it that the name combines so much 
excellence, that few, now-a-days, deserve to bear it; and 
ergo, few get it ? This may be, for certain it is, that all 
Ediths are very charming, lovable creatures; and I am 
sure, if Percy had known his old aunt in her young days, 
he would allow it to be true. Ediths are always quiet 
beauties; by wliich I mean, that they owe their charms to 
no extraneous adormnents, or elaborate toilets; for in 
their case, generally, ‘ beauty unadorned is adorned the 
most.’ An Edith is never the belle of a ball-room; 'hers is 
not the flashing beauty which gains that distinction for its 
owner; and in a crowd she will often pass unnoticed. She 
is content with this, however, as she cares not for the idle 
homage paid to mere beauty; and she is too sensitive, too 
truly modest, to derive pleasure therefrom. See Edith, 
Jiowever, at home, by her own fireside, if you would see 
her jn her proper element; and if by that hearth sits one 
to whom she has given her heart, watch well how love, 
deep and sincere, pervades her every action; and how she 
will then accept with gratitude, with heartfelt pleasure 
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that admiration which would but have caused a blush of 
anger, if offered by one whom she had not first learnt to 
regard and esteem. .1 should weary you, did I detail all 
her qualities ; but I cannot omit one which governs all her 
thoughts and deeds, and which, argue as we may, must, in 
its extended sense, be the foundation of all that is good 
and noble—I mean charity. She possesses that virtue to 
perfection; it influences her every thought and action; 
and I know not how I can better express my admiration 
of her, and of her paramount virtues, than by closing my 
short and imperfect description with the statement, that 
charity makes her an Edith ! ” 

“Well, you’ve evidently studied the subject of names,” 
said the colonel; “ and this is great fun; I should like to 
hear more of your opinions ^regarding them. Let me see, 
now,—what other name shall we give liim ? Oh 1 wo all 
know the pretty Mary in the square ; it shall be her name 
this time. By the bye, though, Edgington, isn’t tliat the 
name of the little girl you were left guardian to, some 
years ago, and sent home when we were in Calcutta ? ” 

“ Oh no, sir,” Edgington replied; “her name is Marion.” 

“All right, then,” added the colonel; “and I suppose 
Hoby may abuse .the name, if ho likes. So come, arouse 
thyself, thou mysterious oracle, and tell us what a Mary 
should be.” 

“ Everything, sir, and nothing ;—’tis the only name, I 
think, which is not characteristic. If it has any character, 
it is that of extremes. A pretty Mary is very pretty; nay, 
beautiful;—an ugly Mary cannot be mistaken. Avoid a 
clever girl of that name; her talent, however charming in 
an acquaintance or friend, would be painful in a wife. I 
have known industrious Marys and lazy Marys; the 
former worked themselves to death in whatever they 
ondertook; the latter would have died rather than exert 
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themselves at all. If a Mary is good, she is a perfect 

angel; if bad, she is a perfect-you can guess what! 

In short, in virtue as in vice, in all corporeal and mental 
qualities, Marys run to extremes. I never knew but one 
exception, and that exception proved the rule. She was 
an amiable Mary, and though her virtues did not run to 
the excess I have described, the absence of all evil made 
her character a very charming one; and thus she too 
supported my theory.” 

“ Well, it is altogether an odd idea,” drawled out the 
thin and pale lieutenant named Percy; “but you don’t 
suppose any one will adopt your theory, as you call it ? ” 

“ I don’t suppose he cares if they do or not,” added the 
colonel; “ but I think the idea is amusing enough, and I 
should bo glad to see its soundness put to the test. Now, 
there’s this Miss What’s-her-name, who has just arrived. 
You know whom I mean,” he continued, addressing 
Captain Edgington; “ the girl you said you had been 
thinking about.” 

“ I said I’d been thinking about ? You mistake, sir.” 

“ No I don’t; you were the first who mentioned her 
after dinner. What’s her name ? You told us, I think.” 

“Miss Ugly, isn’t it?” sttggcsted Lieutenant Percy, 
with his usual drawl. 

“No, no; not so bad as that,” Hoby remarked, 
laughingly. 

“ Her name. Earnest says, is Miss Plane, and it’s plain 
enough, Percy, your imagination is unproving; in fact, 
that yon are getting quite witty.” 

* “I would I could return the compliment on your pun, 
but‘I can’t,” answered Percy, good-humouredly; “for, to 
tell the truth, it’s a very Plane one.” 

“ A truce to punning! ” called out the colonel. “ I 
want to put this theory of names to the test. There’s this 
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girl, now. Miss Plane, who’s just arrived; it’s very certain 
we none of us know anything about her, and it’s equally 
certain a month hence wo shall all know a great deal. 
Who knows her Christian name ? Let’s give it to Hoby, 
and get his opinion of her character, and then we’ll see how 
far lie’s right, in her case at all events.” 

“I know it,” said the tall ensign, named Earnest, who 
had given her other name. “I saw it in a book on the 
general’s table last night. But what am I to get for all 
the information regarding this angel which you are 
dragging out of me ? ” he added laughingly. 

“ Mercenary wretch I out with it! ” playfully added the 
colonel. 

“What in goodness’ name, should you get?” drawled 
out Percy. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” returned Earnest, laughing; 
“but it’s a nuisance giving it gratis: however you shall 
have it. Now prepare, Hoby, to give it a character,” he 
continued seriously; “andif, when you have heard it, you 
feel you can’t give it r. good one, or rather that you must 
invent a bad one, acknowledge the fact like a man, and let’s 
pass on to something else.” 

“Yes,” said Captain Edgington, who seemed much 
interested; “ for goodness’ sake, don’t slander the poor 
girl; discuss names that affect no one, but not hers.” 

“ Ah! Edgington, I shall begin to suspect something,” 
laughingly added the colonel; “if the discussion does not 
affect you, I’nr sure it affects no one else here.” 

“Nonsense, sir; but consider the poor girl herself, and, 
moreover, consider-” 

“ The name I the name I ” was now called out by many, 
and Captain Bdgington’s further remarks were lost. 

“ Well Edgington looks so wretched about it, I’ve half a 
mind to hold my peace,” answered Earnest, thus appealed 
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to* “ But I really don’t see wliat harm it can do, so you 
shall have it; it is—it is,” he added, speaking very slowly, 
and enjoying their unpatience, “ —it is Beatrice.” 

" Beatrice! Well, Hoby, what do you say to that 
name? ” was eagerly asked by more than one voice. 

“ Give him time—give him time,” called out the colonel; 
“ never press a willing horse. But, Edgiugton, what on 
earth’s the matter with you ?—you are staring at Hoby as 
if he were going to pronounce your own fate.” 

“ Was I ?—I mean, did I stare ? I didn’t mean to do so,” 
replied Edgington confusedly, while the warm blood 
coloured his cheek in a manner seldom seen at the age of 
thirty. “ But stop; before Hoby gives us the character,” 
he added, “ let’s drink a glass to a toast I’ll give you on 
the subject, and ’twill give time to our pi-ophct.” 

“ A toast! ” called out the mess president at the head of 
the table. “ Come, charge your glasses, all of you.” 

The glasses were soon tilled—not all with wine, for 
many men in India drink nothing but bitter ale, and no 
one there thinks it wrong to drink healths in this beverage. 

When all was ready. Captain Edgington stood up. He 
was a very popular man in the regunent, and as he was 
especially remarkable for the utter want of humbug 
apparent in his actions and words, every one waited with 
interest to hear the toast ho was about to give, for they 
felt that whatever he did say would be said in all sincerity 
and truth. 

I cannot resist the opportunity, as he stands before his 
brother-officers with a slight but not painful sh 3 mess, to 
describe his appearance. I do so the more readily as the 
outward man in his case was very indicative of the 
character within—not that I am going to dwell on the 
latter; I would rather it should gradually speak for itself 
as the tale proceeds. 
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He was not a handsome man, and I am very sorry for it, 
but I cannot alter the fact. I would that I could, for he is 
the hero of my tale, and the admission will probably seal 
its fate with many who will forgive anything in a hero but 
this want. Do not however, gentle reader, if you are of 
this class, shut up the book here; read on a little further*, 
and see if you cannot, in spite of this unpleasant admission, 
still interest yourself in Arthur Bdgington and his fortunes. 

Well, he was not handsome; but a close student of 
physiognomy would. have seen, nevertheless, much to 
admire in his face^—its prevailing expression was frankness, 
openness if you will, and this quality might be seen in 
each and every feature. The mouth, especially, told of its 
possession by the owner; there was no unnatural straining 
of the lips, which is always indicative of a desire to prevent 
that tell-tale organ from making public the inward feelings. 
With Edgington, when his eyes laughed, his mouth 
laughed; when anger was depicted on his forehead and 
eyebrows, his mouth told the same tale—not, as in so 
many individuals one sees, in spite of itself, but boldly, 
and in a manner that proclaimed as plainly as spoken 
words, “ Anger stirs the spirit within, know it and see it 
who will.” By-the-bye, he had a beautiful mouth, a mouth 
which you loved for the honesty it bespoke. Ho was 
rather tall, and his well-knit frame, tclhng of strength 
more by the absence of all superflous flesh than by the 
enlarged development of muscle, had the effect of somewhat 
increasing his stature. 

Yet he was not handsome; in fact very far from it; the 
outhne of his face, the shape of his head, each would have 
prevented it, and the whole countenance was one which 
neither ho nor any one else had ever thought above par. 

He seemed, as he stood there, half to regret the task he 
had taken on himself, and which task he doubtless under- 
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took Ito divert attention from tke notice which the colonel 
had drawn upon him. 

He spoke at last, and said; “ We have been discussing 
a new-comer in the small society which Dinapore boasts,— 
a lady who has just arrived from England’s happy shores, 
—a lady of whom we know nothing, except that she is 
young, and—and—handsome. I am sure no one amongst 
us would wish to speak of her in an uncharitable spirit; 
and the fact that she has neither father nor mother, nor 
male protector that we know of, can only, I think, make 
us all the more careful in our discussions. It has been 
proposed that one of us, who appears to have made names 
his study, should divine her character from her Christian 
name, which appears to be Beatrice. I know my friend 
Hoby too well to suppose that ho will be uncharitable in 
so doing; and much less do I fear that, for the sake of 
supporting the curious theory he has started, he will resort 
to invention. With this conviction on my mind, and joining 
in the feeling which I am su’*e all of us have, that it is merely 
a joke—a new subject to whe away the time, I await as 
anxiously as any of you the dictum of our oracle, and purpose, 
that ere, through his means, we become better acquainted 
with the fair lady in question, we shall all drink her health 
with due honour, and, in doing so, hope for the verification, in 
so fair a shrine, of the latent virtues which, I feel con¬ 
vinced, will now be detailed. Mr. President, I beg to 
propose the health of our new-comer. Miss Plane, and 
success to the prophecies of our oracle 1 ” 

Edgington sat down in the midst of a din of jingling 
•glasses, and pouring out half a tumbler of wine, drank it 
off without drawing breath. The speech he had just made 
went sorely against the grain ; he did not at all approve of 
Miss Plane being made the subject of conversation at a 
mess-table, and nothing could have induced him to make 
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her the object of a toast, had he not thereby thought to 
predispose Hoby to give her name a good character. 

When the glasses had been drained of their contents, 
and silence ordered by the president, to enable the oracle 
to speak, all eyes were turned expectantly on Hoby. He 
was evidently not comfortable; he moved restlessly from 
side to side; he flung away a cheroot but recently lighted, 
and ignited another; he took his cap, which hung on the 
back of liis chair, and seemed to meditate an abrupt 
retreat; at last, with a great efibrt, ho arose and said 
abruptly,— 

“ I thank you all for drinking my health, or rather Miss 
Plane’s, and success to my predictions; but I think the 
joke has gone far enongh, and, with your leave, I will 
change the subject, which I do by calhng on our worthy 
vice-president for one of his capital songs.” 

“ No, no! ” was vociferated l)y all but Major Bruce, 
Captain Edgington, and Ensign Earnest, —“ The pre¬ 
diction ! the prediction! let’s hear it; after all this 
parlance we’ll be in at the death, anyhow; come, fire 
along; you don’t get oil so easily—fair play’s a jewel.” 

These and similar sentiments, in loud voices, from all 
parts of the table,,showed Hoby that he could not easily 
stem the current which he had himself caused. 

“ But I really had rather not,” he pleaded seriously. 

“And we had much rather you did,” was the re¬ 
joinder. 

Hoby looked entreatingly round the table. Nowhere 
could he see any inclination to bear him out in his wishes. 
He looked at Edgington, for instinct told him he should be 
supported there;. that ofiicer, with both elbows on the 
table, had shaded his eyes with his hands, and saw not the 
mute demand for assistance; Major Bruce, however, inter¬ 
fered in his favour. 
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"I agree with Hoby; I think we’ve had enough of 
names: what do you say, Colonel? " 

“ I say nothing, one way or the other," replied the 
colonel, who evidently wanted the oracular character, but 
would not directly sanction it. This kind of negative 
consent was, however, taken advantage of, and the calls 
on Hoby to make good his promise become louder and 
more frequent; many whom tlie subject had not much 
interested previously were drawn into the general excite¬ 
ment, and longed to hear what Hoby so evidently thought 
had better be untold. The noise became great, and still 
he hesitated. At last Lieutenant Percy said to him,— 

“ It’s the character appertaining to the name, my dear 
fellow, not the character of the girl, you are to tell us.” 

“ Is that well understood, then?” said Hoby, apparently 
much relieved by the suggested distinction. 

“ Of course, of course, it is,” was echoed round the 
table. 

“Well, then, remember, I give you, according to my 
theory, the character of a Beatrice, not that of Miss Plane. 
I’ve nothing to do with her; it may, possibly, not be her 
name at all. No one knows it is for certain. Do you all 
understand it in that light ? ’’ 

“ Yes, any way you like! ” 

“ Once more, will you let mo off, and take another name 
instead, or even two.” 

“ No, no,—such nonsense, after all your pretended 
wisdom! ” 

“ Then listen,” he replied, with a lialf-savage expression, 
like a bull driven to bay by its tormentors. “ In the same 
way as I’ve sketched to you an Emma, a Mary, an Edith, 
and a Fanny, I’ll now tell you what a Beatrice is like: 
Proud to excess: hers is not the pride that apes humility, 
but rather the pride that feeds on the failings of others, 
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and holds itself more erect each time a fresh sin in any 
of her neighbours is made known. Not exposed to the 
many temptations to which those of a warm and generous 
nature are subject, she does not consider this fact, but 
blames without charity any backslidings arising therefrom, 
and values herself highly, inasmuch as she can truly say, 
' Their ways are not my ways! ’ Would you ask a 
Beatrice if she is religious, she will scarcely deign to 
answer, so evident does she think the fact must be to all; 
but if you seek information on this point elsewhere, you 
will encounter many doubts whether such exclusive reli¬ 
gion as hers, made up of form and ceremony, devoid of 
charity, and which certainly has never touched her heart, 
can be true religion. Ice is generally thouglit cold, but 
inasmuch as the thermometer shows us many degrees 
lower temperature than the freezing point, so does the 
temperament of a Beatrice, in its frigid and self-wrapped 
nature, set at defiance all comparison with any material 
substance. Hers is not the character that ever forgives, 
much less forgets, an injury; for she fives in an ideal 
world of her own, and under the conviction to which she 
has attained, and which she truly believes, that she is all 
excellent, any injury to herself assumes magnified pro¬ 
portions, on the principle that cruelty is greater when 
exercised towards an innocent lamb, than its mother. She 
believes womaix to be superior to man, simply because she 
is herself a woman; and she cannot understand,—though 
she cares not to make this avowal,—^why obedience in 
marriage should be demanded from the latter. 

“With all this array against her, Beatrice has some 
redeeming qualities. The birth of a child calls forth in 
her affections of a nature so strong, as to astonish those 
who had known her before but through her frigid nature; 
she is an affectionate daughter, to her mother especially, 
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for lier theory of man and woman extends to her parents. 
She is generally spoilt, for she has imbued her mother 
with the idea of her excellence; and her father’s authority 
she does not submit to. A Beatrice is clever, and she 
reasons well on most points, for enthusiasm never warps 
her judgment. She is natural, also, for her proud natixre 
is far above concealing what she believes to be her perfect 
attributes ; but this natural manner, which extends to the 
intercourse of every-day life, must not be mistaken for 
frankness; for, on the contrary, she is peculiarly reserved, 
and is thus not easily read by a casual observer. The 
pride which I have stated her to possess differs much 
from vanity, for of the latter failing she has none; the 
force of the former passion pervades too much her every 
thought and action to allow the latter to creep in. For 
the same reason she is neither a coquette nor a flirt; nay, 
she has the most supercilious contempt for girls who try in 
any way to court the admiration of man. She is lady-hke, 
of course,—vulgarity could not well exist in the character 
I have painted; and her appearance and carnage bear 
the stamp of proud and haughty beauty. In short, to 
sum up all in a few words, whether she be more beautiful 
than proud, more proud than cold, more cold than 
reserved, more reserved than haughty, more haughty than 
uncharitable, neither I nor anyone else would like to 
determine.” 

“ An extraordinary character, certainly,” said the 
major, after a short pause. 

“ Au impossible character,” said Earnest. 

“ Make a devilish bad wife,” drawled out Percy. 

“ Not as amusing as I thought it would be,” said the 
colonel, filling his glass again ; “ the character has not got 
devil enough in it.” 

‘‘Well, I hope we’ve done with names for to-night,” 
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added Major Bruce, seriously. “ So far, no harm’s done, 
—at least, I hope not; but let it stop here.” 

Captain Edgington did not speak—^his eyes •wore on the 
coiling, and he seemed in deep thought. 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Edgington,” called out the 
officer who filled the president’s chair. 

“ I will give them without the bribe,” he quickly replied. 
“ I was thinking on what Hoby has been telling us. He 
has certainly a very persuasive way of reciting his opinions, 
and the character he has painted may or may not suit 
Beatrices in general. But one thing I’ll swear, it does not 
apply to Miss Plane, bo her name Beatrice or not. You’ll 
ask me why ? I would simply answer, it is my conviction 
it does not; and Hoby can give you no better reason for 
the opinions he holds regarding names. Besides,” he 
added, “ irrespective of the theory being all nonsense, 
utter nonsense, which every one who thinks a moment 
must allow, the character just now painted is a most im¬ 
probable, if not, as Earnest said, an impossible one. Did 
anybody at the table ever see a character at all resembling 
it ? and yet I’ll be bound any real character would come 
within the ken of some of us. No, no, Hoby, you have 
given us an ideal shape of your own; one, perhaps, you’ve 
mot Avith in your dreams, but never in this sober, every¬ 
day working world. You did it well, however. I’ll allow; 
and if you have no other reward, you have my thanks for 
killmg time so successfully to-night. Why” (looking at 
his watch), “ it’s half-past ten o’clock, I declare, and I 
have to be at target-practice at five to-morrow morning ; so 
good-ni^it to you all; good-night, colonel—I shall come 
up to your quarters when I’ve done my work in the 
morning.” 

So saying, Edgington left the mess-room. Ho was dis¬ 
cussed after he left: some thought ho was “spoony” on 

o 
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Miss Plane; others that he was not likely ever to marry ; 
but they all agreed that he was a devilish good fellow, and 
that if he ever did marry, they should be sorry to lose him 
at the mess. 

No one stopped long after him. In India, early hours 
are necessarily kept, and eleven o’clock saw most of the 
inhabitants of Dinapore getting such sleep as the mus- 
quitoes and the stilling atmosphere would permit. 
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CHAPTER II,. 

AN INDIAN MORNING-BEATRICE I'LANE—^FUtST IMPRESSIONS, 

India! how little art thou known to the mass of the 
English public, and yet, who can doubt that thy loss would 
rob Britain of the brightest jewel in her crown. Nay, 
more; that when England’s flag shall cease to wave in 
the peninsula of Hindostan, our island home will no longer 
occupy her prominent position among the nations of the 
earth, but sink irretrievably from that day into the rank of 
: a second-rate powder, 

’Tis strange, this apathy, this ignorance on all Indian 
subjects; for how many thousands have family ties that 
interest them in those sunny lands, and yet truly how 
little is known in England of every-day life in India, 
The cadet who arrives in the country whore he will 
probably pass the gi-eatcr part of his life; the young 
English girl who goes out to her parents or friends, and 
who knows that, in the natural course of things, India will 
be her future home; neither of these have any idea, when 
they first behold the land of the Mussulman and the 
Hindu, what the country is like in which they are coming 
to reside. They know, indeed, that it diflers from 
England; but w'herein it differs, that they know not; and 
thus many find, after casting their lot on its shores, that 
the cUmato, the habits, and customs are repugnant to 
them, and wish, when too late, their previous knowledge 
had been more extended. 

Such thoughts, or something like them, passed through 
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Ca'Jitain Edgingtoii’s mind, when, the morning after the 
scone described in the last chapter, he met, looking pale 
and wan, riding on the course, a little before five in the 
inorning. Miss Plane, accompanied only by a syce, or 
groom, who walked by her side, and. brushed away, 
with a long horse-hair fan, the flies, which settled in 
dozens upon her thin-skinned steed, and annoyed him 
not a little. 

It was an Indian morning, following on a truly Indian 
night. At no period since the sun, in all his oppressive and 
fiery splendour, had sunk in the west the evening before, 
until the hour of which wo Avrite, when the increasing and 
vivid streaks on the Eastern horizon announced his speedy 
return, had there been a moment of freshness, much less 
coolness, in the air. As each hour of the night had passed 
away, the suffocating heat and painful stillness of the 
atmosphere had increased, as if both air and earth had 
drunk in so much of the solar rays on the previous day, 
that the hoars of darkness were insufiBcient to dispel them. 

It was evident to Captain Edgington, as he met the fair 
lady on his way to target-practice, that she had been and 
was sufferiug from the consequences of such a night, as 
also that her object in thus seeking refreshment from the 
early morning air would be frustrated, on account of the 
still high temperature that prevailed. As I have said 
before, it -was an Indian morning; perhaps I ought to have 
said it was a hot Indian morning, for all mornings in India, 
even in the hot months, are not as bad as this one, the 
cool air, if any exists during the twenty-four hours, being 
generally prevalent at this time. On the day in question, 
however, the air was not only perfectly still, but very, very 
warm, and Captain Edgington could not wonder at the 
look of despair depicted on that beautiful face, as its 
owner moved uneasily in her saddle, and put back the 
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massive braids of her dark brown hair from her forehead, 
in trying vainly to court the lightest zephyr. 

Edgington had not been introduced to her, so would, of 
course, have passed on without speaking; but she reined 
in her horse as he came up, and, with a degree of self- 
possession which astonished him, said,— 

“ Excuse my stopping you, but I am very thirsty and 
faint, and have been endeavouring for the last ten minutes, 
without success, to make this man understand what I 
want. Will you interpret for me, and tell him to bring me 
some water ? ” 

“ Certainly; he can get some in the lines of that 
regiment,” replied Edgington, pointing to long rows of 
huts on one side of the road. 

“ Get some drinking-water for your mistress,” he added 
in Hindostanee to tlie syce. “ Allow me,” he continued, 
addressing the fair horsewoman, and springing from his 
saddle as he spoke, “to hold your horse’s head in the 
mean time ; the flies make him restless.” 

“ Thank you. Is not this an unusually hot morning ? ” 

“ Bather so ; but the mornings are generally hot at this 
time of the year.” 

“ What a detestable place India must be, if the heat of 
the last twenty-four hours is a sample of what I may 
expect.” 

“ I hope you will find it better than you anticipate. 
Many new-comers, who dislike it much at first, think very 
differently later. India has many advantages.” 

“This burning thirst, for example, under which I’m 
suffering, and this frightful atmosphere at five o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“No; but you would scarcely appreciate the said 
advantages at this moment, did I enumerate them. Keep 
quiet, will you,” he exclaimed, trying to pacify the horse. 
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who, irritated by the flies, and missing the attendance of 
his syce, moved restlessly from side to side. 

“ He will stand better alone, I think," she said, reining 
him back almost rudely; “ besides, you’d better, look after 
your own horse,” she added, “ for he seems inclined to go 
home without you.” 

Edgington dropped her rein, and turned to look after his 
steed, which, in his hmry to assist Miss Plane, he had 
quite forgotten, and which, out of revenge for being 
deserted, was now trotting away towards his stable. 

“ Never mind, he knows his way home, and my syce will 
bring him to me later,” ho continued. “Ah, here’s the 
water; I know not how you’ll drink out of that awkward 
vessel,” he added, as her Hindu servant appeared witli a 
large-mouthed earthenware pot, called a gliurrah,-whiclx 
could not be held but with two hands. 

“ I’ll get ofi to drink,” she said, springing lightly to the 
ground without assistance, and giving Edgington the rein, 
which she drew over the horso’s head, to hold; “ the syce, 
as you call him, can help me to lift this curious water-pot.” 

“ She’s not shy, at all events,” thought our hero, as he 
took the rein, wliich she held out to him with a commanding 
air, and then watched how she would succeed in quenching 
her thirst. He almost laughed as she dii-ected her attend¬ 
ant by signs to lift tho large goblet to her mouth, and 
essayed to drink therefrom, at the imminent risk of receiving 
its contents over her person. The effort, as he knew it 
would be, was unsuccessful, and he proffered his advice. 

“ You’ll find it easier, I think, if you bend your liead and 
drink without lifting up tho ghurrah.” 

She did not answer, but followed his advice, and suc¬ 
ceeded better. As she stooped over the earthenware pot, 
which was held by the syce, and quenched her thirst, one 
df the braids of her hair, which was loosely fastened up 
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under her riding-hat, fell down, and almost enveloped the 
vessel in its profusion. She did not remark it; her whole 
being seemed wrapped in the enjoyment the cold water 
imparted to her heated frame, and it was not till she had 
drunk enough, and looked up, that she became conscious 
of the accident. As she did so, she perceived the ardent 
look of admiration with which Edgington regarded her ; 
and while her cheeks were suffused with a blush, to which, 
however, the expression assumed by the mouth gave more 
the indication of anger than modesty, she hastily gathered 
up her pendent tresses, and advanced towards her horse. 

“ Lot me assist you to mount,” said Edgington, longing 
to touch, however slightly, the fair form which had already 
made sad inroads into his heart. 

“ I want no help,” she replied, with a haughty look, 
“beyond what the syce can give me, hut shall feel obliged 
if you’ll hold the horse’s head while I get up.” 

Poor Edgington!—^ho fell back to make room for the 
Hindu, w'ho went down on all-fours to make a stepping- 
stone for Ms mistress. 

“ Now, pray don’t let him start,” she said, as she 
gathered up her riding-dress; “ perhaps you’d better put 
your hand over his eye, that he may not see me—^that’s right. 
These Arab horses are easier to get on,” she added, when a 
moment later she was seated in her saddle, “than the large 
creatures we have in England; perhaps that’s one of the 
advantages of India,” she continued with a half-smile. 

“ I know not—perhaps it is,” Edgington rephed, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

“I’m afraid I’ve kept you from your duties,” she 
remarked, looking at the sword at his side. “ I thank you 
for your help, and I trust you’ll not be late. Good morn¬ 
ing,” she added, making him a formal bow, and striking her 
horse sharply on the flank with her wMp as she spoke. 
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The blood Arab that bore her started off at the stroke at 
a good hand-gallop, and bore his mistress—who was 
evidently a capital horsewoman—away at a speed which 
set at defiance the efforts of her dusky attendant to keep 
up with her. 

Edgington stood m the middle of the road, staring at 
their receding figures. He felt that more than Miss Plane, 
her horse, and her syce, had gone away : he was painfully 
conscious that something belonging to himself had gone 
with them. In short, Edgington was in love—love at first 
sight, too, it was; for he had seen her but for a minute or 
two the evening before. ’Tis a strange thing, love; but 
love at first sight is stranger. Philosophers may moralize, 
Beason may argue with all her powers, but love at 
first sight, when it exist., in some natures, is a strong 
passion—not lasting, perhaps, if it bo not sustained by 
subsequent events, but "Jl-powerful at the time; and so it 
was with Edgington, as he recalled all the personal charms 
of the fair being who had just left him. 

“ Wliat an idiot I am 1 ” he exclaimed, stamping Ins 
foot on the ground; “I am sure she was not so very agree¬ 
able, that I should feel as—as—do feel towards her. At 
the same time, her very hauteur has something fascinating 
in it. What pleasure it would be to bend that haughty 
will; to infuse into that cold heart the affection, which, 
when once it had entered, would break up the icy nature 
that enthralls it, and bum all the more brightly, .and with 
the more force, from the virgin soil on which it was 
planted, and the totally new aim it would give to her 
being ! What delight to teach-” 

A bugle calling out one of the native regiments to parade 
sounded within a few yards of where he stood, and cut 
short his soliloquy, as it also brought him' suddenly down 
from the fanciful love-region to which he had attained. 
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“ You are a fool, Edgiugton,” he pursued, after a 
mouieiit’s pause; “ and as if that was not enough, you’ll 
be late for your target-practice. Why, hang it, the very 
bugler looks at me, as if ho thought I was mad; and truly 
I think he’d be right, if I allowed my thoughts to dwell 
much longer on Be-a-trice Plane ”—The Cliristian appella¬ 
tion seemed to stick in his throat—“ I wonder if that’s her 
real name. She can’t be all that Hoby painted last 

night; and yet-Ah, well! it’s no use fancying evils; I 

feel sad enough without that.” 

He gave a deep sigh, and wended his way across the 
parade-ground, to the “butts,” where his company already 
awaited his coming to commence their target-practice. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

TEA IN THE COLONEL’S VERANDAH—^AN OLD INDIAN’S VIEWS 
OF ENGL.iND, WOMEN, AND MARRIAGE—STEEPLE-CHASE 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

“Well, Edgingtoii, did you make good practice this morn¬ 
ing?” asked the colonel, as my hero came into his com¬ 
mandant’s verandah an hour later, where the teapoys (small 
thi’ee-legged tables) covered with tea-things, showed the 
usual preparation for, generally, the pleasantest hour of 
the day in India. 

“ Pretty well, sir, though not so good as I could wish; 
still, if they’d fire before the enemy as well as they did at 
the target this morning, John Company would have no 
cause to complain.” 

“ Ah, that they’ll never do; they always fire too high 
in action, and the devil himself can’t prevent it. Come, sit 
down, and have a cup of tea;—rather tepid this morning.” 

“ Yes, but I tliiuk it is cooler than it was two hours ago; 
however, that’s often the case after a sultiy night; the 
morning sun brings a little wind. If you’ll allow me. I’ll 
undo my shell-jacket, for it’s rather suffocating.” 

“'Gf course. Here, bearer, take the sahib’s Sword, and 
tell lihe khitmudgar* to bring the tea. J say, Edgington, 
they’ve no milk like this in England ” (pointing to a jug 
of frothy goat’s milk)—“ at least, I can remember nothing 
like it; but then, it’s a long time since I came out.” 


Table-servant. 
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“ I don’t think they use goats’ milk much at home ; in 
India it is certainly better than that of cows. How long 
is it, colonel, since you left England?” 

“ Two-and-twenty years next month. I was eighteen 
then, I’m now forty.” 

“ Don’t you often long to see the old country again?” 

“ Well, no; I can’t say I do. Most probably I shouldn’t 
like England. Having been so long in India, I’ve become a 
regular old ‘ Qui-Hi’, and the formal stiffness of English 
society wouldn’t suit me at all. Hang it, there’s no real 
hospitality there; they always want a quid pro quo for 
everything; if you can return dinners and parties, you’ll 
get invitations, not otherwise. Then again, people in Eng¬ 
land live so much for appearances: Mrs. B. is wretched 
because Mrs. A., who lives next door, has a brougham, and 
she hasn’t; while Mrs. A., in her turn, envies Lady Thing¬ 
umbob the powdered lacqueys beliind her carriage. No, 
no; we’ve no nonsense of that kind out here; there’s a 
little of it in Calcutta, perhaps ; but Calcutta’s not India. 
Here, bearer! ” 

‘‘ Sahib! ” 

“ Give me a cheroot. You don’t smoke in the morning ? 

I wish I didn’t.” (Cheroot duly lighted.) “ No, Edgington, 
if I went home, I should do as many have done already— 
come out again as quickly as possible, with the determina¬ 
tion never to return.” 

“ It seems to me, sir, that a long-continued residence in 
India often brings about this state of feeling, and that is 
why I am So anxious to take my furlough, and renew all 
my English associations and ideas; to say nothing of the 
desire I have to see the little girl I am guardian to, and 
sent home in forty-seven, when we were in Calcutta. She’s 
grown up, I hear, into a perfect beauty.” 

“ Indeed! She was a nice child; I remember her well. 
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Her father, they said, was immensely rich. He was some 
relation of yours, was he not ? ” 

“ Hardly a relation—at least, a very distant one. There 
were two families of Edgington, though we both originally 
came from one s'tock, and he, poor fellow, was the last 
toviving member of that branch. His name, as you 
remember, was Paris; but he took it as the condition of 
inheriting a largo fortune left liim by a relation of his 
wife.” 

“I didn’t know that,” tlie colonel observed; “for, in 
fact, I never knew him intimately. He shut himself up 
after the death of his wife, which occurred shortly after I 
first met them. She was certainly a lovable creature: I’m 
not, as you know, an admirer of women generally, but I 
certainly never met with her equal.” 

“ I never saw her,” remarked Edgington ; “ but every 
one spoke of her in the same way. You, of course, know 
she was a Greek? Mr. Paris met her at Athens. Little 
Marion, he nsed to say, was very like her.” 

“ May-be; she had, if I remember right, the same perfect 
Grecian profile. Every one remarked how Paris, after his 
wife’s death, appeared to adore the child. Who has charge 
of her in England ? ” asked the colonel. 

“ My mother,” Edgington replied; “ and she has brought 
her up entirely at home. Marion is now sixteen years old. 
Strange, is it not ? It seems to me but yesterday she was 
with us in Calcutta, a playful thing in short petticoats, and 
yet it was eight years ago last month. Well, as I was 
saying, I hope to take my furlough next year, and see her; 
besides, I want another peep at the old country, to renew 
all my English associations.” 

“Ah, you’re younger than I am, and it’s perhaps as 
well you should do so. You’ll come out a married man if 
you do, Edgington.” 
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“ That is not a necessary consequence, sir.” 

“ No, not exactly; but you are a marrying man, I expect, 
and such generally get caught when they go home. To 
tell you the truth, that was partly the reason why I never 
wont.” 

" Girls in England don’t ask you to marry them, colonel,” 
added Edgington, laughing. 

“ Very nearly, if not quite. Go into any country town, 
and hve there six months, and see how many traps will be 
laid for you by intriguing mothers and calculating fathers. 
A man must be always on his guard. Here, in India, the 
male sex preponderate, and so a man’s pretty safe, unless 
he knowingly rushes into danger; it’s not so in England.” 

“ You’ve been so long away, sir, I don’t think you judge 
England fairly: besides, you speak of marriage as if it 
should be carefully avoided; surely a married man is often 
happier than a bachelor.” 

“ I doubt it. Look at Mason, in the European regiment, 
for example, who married last month. He has all the 
novelty of the thing to recommend it, and I’m sure he 
doesn’t look happy.” 

“ What! do you think he regrets his maridage ? ” 

” I think, between ourselves, there are very few married 
men who do not do so.” 

” Come, come, colonel, that’s a dreadful idea, and you’ll 
find few to believe it beside yourself. I could quote fifty 
instances to the contrary; but it’s no use discussing the 
point. I know of old your aversion to marriage. It is, 
pardon me, ahnost a monomania mth you, and I think it 
often makes you judge woman harshly.” 

“ No, not at all; I love the dear creatures—at a distaillto; 
but I’ll resign my liberty to none of them. By-the-bye, 
talking of women, how well Hoby did that last night! ” 

“ Did what?” 
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“ Why, his characters from names. He’s a clever fellow 
enough; one would think, however, he must have studied 
the subject,—he had it all so pat.” 

" Yes; but I think the character were overdrawn, and 
there can necessarily be no ti-uth in his theory.” 

“ I don’t know that,” replied the colonel. “ The names 
he dwelt on were certainly characteristic of the characters 
he gave them.” 

“ Because, perhaps, in one or two cases they happened 
to accord with your experience, sir. Another who heard 
him, and who had known a disagreeable Editli, or an 
amiable Beatrice, would have come away with a different 
opinion.” 

“ Very likely. I suppose it’s fancy, after all; but it was 
a funny idea. I shall laugh at him if that girl’s name turns 
out to be really Beatrice, and we find she is not the dreadful 
creature he painted. Somebody said she was staying with 
the general, I think.” 

“Yes, I.believe so.” 

“ Plane, Plane—there’s a man in the civil service of that 
name. Wliy, hang it, of course; how stupid I am—she 
must be a daughter or relative of the new collector coming 
to Patna. I saw it in the Gazette yesterday, and I’m 
almost sure the name was Plano. However, we’ll soon 
see. Wait a minute,” ho added, as he went into the house. 

Edgiugton awaited his return with impatience, although 
he was not long absent. “ Just as I thought,” called out 
Colonel Carstairs, as he returned into the verandah with 
the Gazette, and laid it on the table,—“ here it is,—‘ Mr. J. 
Plane to be Collector at Patna.’ Depend upon it, she’s his 
daughter.” 

“ Did you ever meet him ? ” asked Edgington. 

; “No; :but I’ve heard he is a great booby. He’d just 
left Beihampore when I went to that station, five years 
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ago. He bad made no enemies there, but also no friends. 
At the same time, he kept open house, and gave no end of 
parties; but everybody said it was absurd to see the way 
in which Mrs. Plane ruled him.” 

" Oh, then, Mrs. Plane is with him? ” 

“ I don’t know if she is now; she was then. A masculine, 
strong-willed, hard woman, was the character she had 
there ; so, if she comes to Patna, she’ll be no acquisition, 
after all, nor her daughter cither, if Hoby’s portrait was a 
true one.” 

Bdgington sat lost in thought, while the colonel puffed 
away at liis cheroot. He remembered what Hoby had said 
of the parents a Beatrice often has, and he was pained and 
surprised to find how well what he had just heard accorded 
therewith. 

A step on the gravel walk announced another arrival, 
and Major Bruce appeared. 

“ 1 came to say, colonel, I think it would be much better 
if you put Ensign Earnest as superintending officer on the 
court-martial to-day to try that sepoy. It is a serious case, 
and that young lad Merton is too inexperienced for it. Ah, 
Edgington, I didn’t see you behind the pillar. What do 
you think, colonel,—am I right?” 

“ Oh, yes; settle it as you will. Issue a morning order, 
making the alteration; you’ll find pen and paper in that 
room, and one of the orderlies can take it to the adjutant.” 

While Major Bruce is writing I should like to say a few 
words about him. He was of that happy compound 
between the old and new Indian schools, which certainly 
make the best public servants and the most agreeable men 
in India. The said happy compound, as I have designated 
it, can best be described by negatives. He did not, like the 
old school, drink or smoke from morning till night, or sleep 
three or four hours in the daytime, or fancy a Hindu the 
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ntost perfect character in creation, except a Mussulman; 
or the Indian climate perfection, or the mode of life in 
India superior to any in Europe; or rail at any innovation 
by the younger generation; or, in a few words, make him¬ 
self as disagreeable as he could to any one who was not, 
by habit and consent, the same dried-up old specimen of a 
hookah-smoking, curry-eating, yellow-skinned, exclusive 
old Indian, such as the old school so often are. On the 
other hand, Bruce did not, like “young India,” swear with 
or without occasion, or beat his servants; or think good 
billiard-playing the highest art attainable; or live in his 
stable; or class all the natives under the one head of 
“niggers”; or vote the service a horrid bore, and India a 
brutal hole only fit for the niggers aforesaid. Tljese, and 
many other things characteristic of the new school, he 
eschewed; avoiding, at the same time, the errors of the 
old, and thus forming his judgment of India and the natives 
in that spirit of moderation which alone enables a man, in 
that strange land, to appreciate rightly the good qualities 
of both Mussulman and Hindu, while he cannot also but 
perceive their equally numerous national defects. In a 
word, the natives of Hindostan were, he believed, neither 
to be set down as angels nor devils. 

Bruce had also many high and rare qualities which were 
peculiarly his own, by which I mean that they were signifi¬ 
cative of no particular school or type. He was a gentle¬ 
man in every sense of the word; he never knowingly and 
needlessly hurt the feelings of another; and if at any time 
he had acted in a manner which after-consideration did not 
approve, no one was more ready or wilHng to admit it than 
hiuMblf, and make reparation in whatever way lay in his 
poWer.^ He was a just man,—and how much is comprised 
in that one little word! This it was that made him bear 
with and make allowances for failings in others, even when 
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they militated most against all his preconceived notions 
and prejudices, and caused him to use the great power 
he had in the regiment in such a manner that all 
recognized what he did as the actions of a man who 
had the good of the body at heart, and sacrificed all 
petty feelings, ay, even friendships and animosities, to 
the welfare of the wliole. 

Bruce was a soldier, and a soldier with finnness, judg¬ 
ment, and tact. None questioned his orders, for all knew 
they must be obeyed; yet none could mix on more friendly 
and equal terms with those below him than himself, for 
there was ever that in hun which forbad his authority being 
thereby lessoned, or made liim less the commanding officer 
when he returned to that character. I say the commanding 
officer, for he was truly little less in the 99th; of a much 
higher order of intellect and ability than Colonel Carstairs, 
and possessing, as he did in an eminent degree, the moral 
firmness so necessary for those in command, the colonel 
had for a long time deferred to hun, or rather, I should 
say, leant upon him and his judgment. To whatever 
extent the fact was known in the 99th, it was only from 
the colonel’s own unguarded expressions or actions, for, 
with happy tact and good sense, the major allowed no one 
to see how often he held the reins of power. In fact, he 
was extremely sensitive and jealous on this point, and 
nothing annoyed him more than any remark which inferred 
such to be the case; for though he could not be blind to 
the fact that Colonel Carstairs was not of the metal to 
make a good commandant, he at all times tried to prevent 
this truth from oozing out; and with such success were his 
efforts attended, that the colonel continually got th* credit, 
both from seniors and juniors, of acts with which ho truly 
had had little to do. 

Our major had married, early in life, the daughter of an 
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indigo-planter. Young as lie was at the time, for ho was 
just of age, his bride was much younger, having only 
completed her seventeenth year. She had therefore grown 
up to womanhood as his wife; and being much inferior to 
him in force of character, and of a very lovable and 
confiding disposition, all her ideas had been formed by 
him. Mrs. Bruce was in truth, if such an expression is 
allowable, “Bruce a little compressed.” You could not be 
in her society many hours without seeing this; and though 
of course it did away with any originality of character, the 
resemblance of Bruce was so softened down in liis wife’s 
nature, and combined vsdth such ladylike gentleness, that 
the possessor, even with her borrowed plumes, had many 
charms. Bruce, though a major, and consequently in 
receipt of good allowances, was a poor man. He had been 
somewhat extravagant, when, a little more than a boy, he 
arrived in India; had borrowed money at a high per¬ 
centage from one of those scourges of the Indian army, 
the banks for loans, and had never recovered from the 
effects of that unwise step. 

One word on the subject of debt—of Indian debt, so 
little understood in England. A father sends out his son 
as a cadet to India, with perhaps twenty-five pounds in his 
pocket when he lands, and looks on him as well set up in 
the world—nay, thinks him, with the splendid Indian 
allowances, a reprobate if, five years later, he turns out to 
be in debt. But there are excuses for the Indian sucking 
soldier. Once in debt, and it is most easily contracted, I 
know no country where it is harder to get out of it. 

There are some ingenious institutions, arrogating to 
themselves the name of banks, in India, which have 
.devised a safe and certain method of drawing into their 
coffers the surplus increase of officers’ pay. By surplus 
increase, I mean the increase of pay accorded to each 
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rising grade; or rather the amount in excess of what an 
officer requires to live on in each rank. 

The modus operandi is simple enough: these lending 
institutions, knowing the exact sum every officer receives 
monthly, as also the exact sum he can live upon, they, 
with a wild generosity, will lend wliatever money an officer 
applies for, provided its amount does not exceed the 
difference, in the three coming years, of the pay he will 
receive and the sum on which he can exist. The borrower 
must, however, provide himself with two sureties, also 
officers in the service, who hold themselves responsible for 
the due fulfihnent of the contract he then enters into. 

It does not in India follow, like it would in England, 
that from the difficulty of finding obliging friends, to act as 
sureties, few loans would be contracted. On the contrary, 
on all money points, people in India act differently to what 
they do at home; money has not apparently so much value; 
our countrymen out there arc more lavish than in England; 
salaries arc higher; the mass are richer, more careless, 
and more generous too. A borrower can, therefore, almost 
always find two sureties, even m his own regiment; and 
when the transaction is considered in its details, the 
securities really take upon themselves very little risk, for 
as long as the officer they oblige keeps clear of dismissal^ 
they are pretty safe. 

The consequences of this borrowing systemj_^nqw so 
general among, at all events, the junior branches of the 
army, are very disastrous. Young men, as I have said, can 
live on their pay when they go out; but they are not likely 
to do this when they have only to ask for money to obtain 
it; and I feel confident that, in thousands of cases, the 
first loan contracted, and the later ones it has necessitated, 
have hung like a dead weight for life round the neck of 
the borrower, rendered him a less valuable soldier, and 
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hastened his death, inasmuch as it has prevented him 
seeking a renewed lease of health in ^England. 

If this borrowing system did not exist, none who know 
India can doubt that officers in the East would be richer 
men; debt amongst them the exception, not the rule; and 
that, therefore, their services would be more valuable to 
the State. 

Major Bruce had been a victim to this borrowing system. 
He was very young, and somewhat extravagant when he 
came out to India, and contracted his first loan shortly 
after his arrival. By the time ho had repaid it, he was 
obliged to contract another; this, with its heavy interest, 
his early marriage, and young family, necessitated a third; 
and so he had gone on ever since; for though after the first 
two years he had always been economical, he never could 
get rid of the millstone, in shape of debt, wliich hung 
round his neck. 

A Clip of hot tea, vrith an extra supply of the aforesaid 
rich goafs’ milk, evinced the khitmudgar’s desire that the 
Major Sahib should stay awhile. He did not disappoint 
the wish, for he sat down when he returned into the 
verandah; and an instance of the regard which Bruce 
inspired in all might be seen in the manner the turbaued 
attendant placed a chair for him, and smiling a welcome, 
waited deferentially with folded arms to see if he had 
succeeded in making the tea as the major hked it. 

“We were talking as you came in, Bruce,” said the 
colonel, “ of our new arrival, Miss Plane. I’ve found out 
who she is. See here” (pointing to the Gazette on the 
table), “ there’s a civilian, named Plane, coming to Patna 
as collector, and I suppose she’s Ins daughter.” 

“ Very likelyj” answered the major. “I heard the name 
the other day; she’s staying with the general, I suppose, 
till'her fa^er comes. I met her out riding this morning— 
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at least I suppose so, as it was a young and handsome girl 
whom I had not seen hefore.” 

“Is she, then, very pretty?” asked the colonel—“in 
short, as pretty as, by Hoby’s account, a Beatrice ought 
to be?” 

“ Yes, I thought her very handsome—a face not easily 
forgotten. But I am sorry her name was dragged into last 
night’s discussion. I know not with whom the fault lay, 
but it would certainly have been better avoided.” 

“ Oh, it was only a joke, and no barm can come of it,^ 
the colonel replied. “ So many other names were freely 
discussed, that no one could think it personal. Hobys^id 
it well—didn’t he ? What do you think of the theory, as 
he called it ? ” 

“ A whimsical one; certain, however, to make thought¬ 
less proselytes—not from any excellence in itself, bu 
because the author takes care to paint by far the majority 
of names in agreeable colours, and all whose experience in 
any one case tallies with his descriptions will, at all events, 
be pleased with the idea. Besides, in spite of what we are 
told regarding sin being the natural state of man, I am 
sure we like better to discover virtues than failings in our 
acquaintances; and) with one exception, in all Hoby’s 
descriptions last night, the good much preponderated. I 
therefore think it an idea that would please many, particu¬ 
larly that class who accept anything new and amusing 
without caring to examine too closely into its foundations.” 

“ Yes, what you say is very true,” replied the colonel; 
“ and I certainly think there’s a charm in a name.” 

“ So there is,” added Bruce; “ for however true it may 
be that ‘A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,’ 
it is very certain any new floral name would not be so 
suggestive to us of pleasant odours, and the rose would, 
however unjustly, lose something of its reputation by the 
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change. But this in no way either bears out or militates 
against Hoby’s theory. "What do you think of it all, 
Edgington?” 

“ I think you’ve taken a very good view of the case, and 
I certainly am not one of Hoby’s proselytes.” 

“ Ah, then you never knew a lovable Julia or a charming 
Edith,” replied the major, laughing; “but never mind, 
you’ll meet lots of them when you go home, and then 
you’ll call to mind Hoby’s description. You take your 
furlough next cold weather, don’t you ? ” 

“ Well, yes—I’m not sure—^probably I shall.” 

“You bachelors have, at all events, the pleasures of 
freedom; but we married men don’t envy you, for it’s the 
only pleasure you have—eh, colonel ?—though you are not 
married, I’m sure you’ll agree with me,” added the major 
in his light-hearted and joking way. 

“Liberty goes a long way, though,” replied the com¬ 
mandant ; “ and a man ought to have many pleasures to 
make up for its loss. ‘ I think I’ll keep the good I have, 
rather than fly to pleasures that I know not of.’ That’s not 
the right quotation, but it will do to express what I mean.” 

“ Very well, indeed,” rephed Bruce, “ and I won’t 
quarrel with it. Why, Edgington, you’re not half merry 
this morning; what’s the matter with you ? ” 

“ You and the colonel talk so fast, you don’t give me a 
chance to get in a word; and now I fear it’s too late, for I 
must be wending my way homeward,” he rephed, getting 
up as he spoke. “ By-the-bye, Bruce, I hope you haven’t 
forgotten the steeple-chase that comes off next week; you 
are one of the stevrards, remember. I wish you would 
enter your mare, Bessie, and let me ride her; for the only 
horse I have fit for a steeple-chase is lame, and I’m sure 
Bessie would have an excellent chance, if well ridden; 
besides, I could just get up the right weight.” 
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“ Earnest asked me the same thing yesterday, and I said 
‘No,’ for he’s too heavy, and I defy a man to ride a steeple¬ 
chase well in a seven-pound saddle. But the objection 
doesn’t apply to you; and if you like, we’ll enter her 
together. I think with you she ought to have a chance.” 

“ Then Earnest shall beat you both, for I’ll lend him my 
big Cape horse,” added the colonel, laughing; “and if he 
doesn’t walk away from Bessie, in spite of the extra stone, 
over the heavy ploughed laud, I’ll eat him; that is to say, 
the horse, not Earnest, for I suppose he’d object to that 
conclusion.” 

“You couldn’t have a better rider,” said Edgington, 
“ and the race will be great fun. I’ll tell him as I pass his 
bungalow—may I‘? I know he’s most anxious to ride.” 

“ Do,” replied the colonel; “ and tell him he had better 
try to get the horse in wind, and begin at once. I’ll send 
the syce over by-and-bye, and he can give him orders.” 

“Ah, you’d better do the same with Bessie, Edgington,” 
added the major, “ for she is too fat by half; suppose you 
begin this evening. There were one or two training on the 
racecourse this morning, and we must bring the mare out 
in as good condition as we can, for she’ll have some 
awkward customers to deal with, to say nothing of the 
colonel’s Cape.” 

“Yes, the Cape will do the trick,” called out Colonel 
Carstairs, laughingly, as he went into the house. “ Good¬ 
bye ; we shall meet, I dare say, on the course in the evening. 
Will you stop to breakfast, Bruce ? ” 

“ No, thank you; I must go home at once, for this is the 
last day of the overland mail,” he replied; and so saying, 
he and Edgington walked off together. 

They parted at the compound gate, and Edgington 
walked thoughtfully homewards. What did he think of 
Beatrice Plane ? Yes, of her, and the steeple-chase; he 
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hoped she would be there to see it. Edgington was a 
splendid rider; and there are few things a young man in 
love, and confident in his powers across country, likes 
better than the opportunity a steeple-chase gives him to 
show his “ladye faire” what he can do in the saddle. 
Occupied with these ideas, he forgot all Hoby had said the 
previous night. The gloomy thoughts which had that 
morning stolen over him gradually vanished; he saw not 
the glaring barrack-square, as he walked through it, the 
dusty natives he mot, or the creaking hackerys he passed; 
for a lovely pale face, shaded by rich tresses of dark-brovm 
hair, occupied his vision, and somehow it appeared to smile 
upon him! 

Edgington went home happier than he had felt for some 
hours. Ah I youth, youth! how many blessings are thine! 
Not the least is the power thou possessest of never dwelling 
long on the gloomy side of a picture. If ’tis true that 
“hope springs eternal in the human breast,” how much 
more is it the case in those young hearts which have not 
learned, by sad experience, that in all our aspirations in 
life, failure is the doom of the many, success the lot of the 
few. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

MB. AKD MBS. PLANE—HOT WINDS—CONJUGAL COIfVBBSB. 

I CHANGE the scene, though scarcely the time; for it was 
on tlio same morning, at about ten o’clock, that a gentle¬ 
man and lady sat down to breakfast, in one of the largest 
rooms of one of the largest houses in Benares,—a town or 
station, we may mention, for the information of our non- 
Indian readers, about 160 miles farther up the country 
than Dinapore. 

The gentleman was an old gentleman; at least, he had 
all the appearance of one at first sight: if, however, you 
looked closely into his face, you saw what induced you to 
modify the opinion previously arrived at. Age was not 
written in its lines; in fact, the more you looked the more 
you wondered to see such a young head on such old 
shoulders—that they • were old was beyond doubt; and 
their somewhat bent form accorded with the rest of the 
body, which, both from appearance, as also from a restless, 
undecided manner of movement, denoted fidgety old age. 
In short, the body and face were in contrast, for time 
appeared to have favoured the latter; but still the head 
altogether had no great advantage in the way of youth, for 
it was garnished, with the exception of a small bald spot, 
with snow-white hair, which quite bore out the tale of 
years bespoken by the senile bearing of the body. The 
countenance, as I have said, was comparatively youthful 
in appearance ; but it was singularly deficient in expression. 
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You could swear, when you looked at it, that the owner 
was famous for nothing, except the art of getting through 
life with but little exercise of the mental powers. There 
was no evil expression in the face; on the contrary, what 
did exist was rather the reverse, and denoted a mild and 
weak, but good man; a fact which the eye fully bore out, 
for it was soft, and evidently of that genus which quickly 
fills with tears. The mouth told also the same tale: for it 
wore a weak, unmeaning smile, which did not appear to 
arise from any passing incident, but to be, in fact, its 
normal character. The old gentleman had just begun 
breakfast at the time we describe him; and he smiled at 
his egg, as he broke it over his Indian dish of fish and rice, 
as if he wished to atone, as far as lay in his power, for the 
violence he perpetrated on it. 

The lady who sat opposite to him was ten years his 
junior in reality, but would have looked even his senior, 
could you have seen the two faces alone, set in pictmre- 
frames. She was a marked contrast to him, in every way. 
She looked her age, which was about forty; but she bore 
her years well, as the strong and regular proportions of her 
well-knit frame testified. Her face was a hard one; in 
youth it must have been handsome, for the features were 
very regular, but it must always have lacked gentleness of 
expression. It was evidently the countenance of a strong- 
minded woman, who had never learnt in life to defer to 
another, but had always had her own way, and was now 
likely to have it to the end. There was great character in 
the face; it spoke plainly of the strong will, and the deep 
thoughts within; for the owner in no way lacked intellect: 
but the cpld, grey eye, and the thin, compressed upper lip, 
denoted also a character which would sternly employ the 
will and talent at command to accomplish her views, 
treading down without remorse all opposing obstacles. 
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She, too, broke an egg over her rice, but she did it with a 
frown and a compression of the lips : trifling points these, 
but those who study character know all such minute traits 
have weight. 

The room in which they sat was large, and boasted but 
httle furniture. There were no curtains to the windows, 
as is usual in England, but green jalousie blinds, outside, 
extended, as the windows themselves did, to the floor. 
The room was a bow one, and the centre window, or door, 
in the bow—for no one could say which it was—had been 
removed, and its place was occupied with a large kuskus 
tattee. And what is a “ kuskus tattee ” ? A little patience 
and I will explain. 

At a certain season of the year, in certain parts of India, 
blow hot winds. These generally commence about eight 
in the morning, and puff away their hot blasts till sunset. 
In 'more favoured spots, they blow away till ten, eleven, 
and twelve at night, or even sometimes till they begin 
again next morning. The degree of heat which is con¬ 
tained in these sultry winds exceeds the comprehension of 
the European reader. They vary in intensity in different 
localities, but in all the temperature is as if the blast were 
fresh from the mouth of a furnace. The wind itself is also 
strong, generally increasing in force as the day gets older, 
till it declines with the declining sun. When at its height, 
towards mid-day, it blows half a gale, and the atmosphere 
is charged with clouds of dust and fine sand, so that it is 
often difficult to see fifty yards ahead. 

This phenomenon is not general in India, for it is mostly 
met with in what are called the North-West provinces. 
It does not exist in Bengal, proper; the damp nature of 
the climate there preventing it ; besides which, it is, I 
beUeve, an admitted fact, that this great heat is imparted 
to the winds in the sandy deserts of Arabia and Persia, 
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and that the parts of Hindostan farthest removed therefrom 
do not feel its effects. However that may be, it is very 
certain that the farther north-west you go in India, the 
stronger and hotter do you find these winds to be. At 
Ferozepore, for instance, one of the most north-westerly 
stations, they blow night and day for months; while 
Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Benares all get 
a share. Dinapore has them only by fits and starts; while 
below, or rather to the south-east of that point, they 
cannot be said to blow regularly. 

In the north-west of India these hot winds blow between 
two and three months, with little or no intermission. The 
months are those immediately preceding the rainy season, 
which commences in June. The climate in this part of 
Hindostan is, however, generally thought preferable to that 
of Bengal, for these fiery blasts themselves are less ener¬ 
vating than the damp heat of the lower provinces. Again, 
in the upper part of India, the cold weather lasts three 
months; during which time no portion of the earth’s 
surface boasts a more delightful and invigorating climate in 
every way. This is not the case in Bengal; there the 
winter,—if so it may be called,—does not continue more 
than six weeks, and even during that short period the 
mid-day sun is often oppressive. 

All this, however, does not explain “kuskus tattees,” 
and I have wandered widely from my subject. In a few 
words, they are mats or screens, formed from a peculiar 
spongy grass, and bound together by light bamboo frames; 
they are placed before an open door or window, during 
these hot winds, and kept continually wet; the hot air is 
cooled in a wonderful way in passing through them, and 
enters the house not only deprived of all its strong and 
fervent heat, but bears also with it the peculiar and 
delightful odour of the kuskus grass. By tljese means, a 
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house, during the hot winds, may be hept at a compara¬ 
tively delightful temperature, and the only being who does 
not profit thereby is the agent of this beneficial change; 
in other words, the poor fellow who, standing outside m 
the verandah," exposed to all the force of the wind, is 
continually employed in dashing water, by means of a 
small leathern jug, over the “ tattee.” "Without “ kuskus 
tattees,” in the north-west of India, Europeans could 
scarcely exist during the hot winds; and they are in truth 
almost as necessary to life as is fire to ice-bound navigators 
at the North Pole. 

Gentle reader, you probably are one of the denizens of 
the temperate English climate, and, if so, can scarcely 
reahze such a state of things. Think of such facts when 
you hear the climate of Britain abused; think of Europeans 
in India, shut up in their houses from sunrise to sunset; 
think of the “ brick-fielders ” or dust-storms, with the high 
summer temperature, in Australia ; of the more than 
frequent high winds, storms, and earthquakes in New 
Zealand; of the weeks upon weeks of continual draught, 
and then the months of incessant rain, common in many 
parts of the tropics; of the numberless crawling vei-min 
common throughout' the East; of the frightful winter in 
the extreme North of Europe ; of the mosquitos which, in 
those northern regions, make life, dm’ing the short summer, 
unbearable ; of the long and dreary nights, and the no less 
endless, dreary summer days in those high latitudes. 
Think of all this, and of fifty other things which I could 
enmnerate, and believe, for it truly is the case, that no 
other country in the world is so free from the annoyances 
of excessive heat and cold, the curse of vermin, the pest of 
crawling and flying insects, as your island home. If, 
therefore, you hme a little more fog than you like, if the 
climate is changeable and uncertain, learn to bear these 
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>r, could you transfer any known oliuiate to 
)re8, the mass of tiie population would not in 
a very short time regret, and regret with reason, the 
change. 

Well, the hot wind puffed and blew, almost drying 
up the already shrivelled carcase of the old mau, or 
“ bheestie,”* outside, who continued indefatigably to 
water the tattee. Ho was dressed as all bheestios in 
India are—that is, not dressed at all; a piece of coarse 
red stuff bound round his loins, and a light turban of the 
same colour, constituted his whole toilet, which, at all 
events, had the advantage of simplicity. In spite of the 
hot blasts and clouds of lino dust in the verandah, we will 
venture out and watch him. Swich—swich—swich—ho 
has just dashed three small leather jugs full of water over 
the tattee, which always produces the above sound as it is 
thrown against the spongy grass; it will not be necessary 
to repeat the dose for three or four minutes, so our 
bheestie sits, or rather squats, down on the heated floor of 
the verandah in the manner common to Orientals. It is 
a peculiar position, so I will endeavour to describe it. I 
have never seen human beings in Europe assume the 
attitude—perhaps they lose much by their ignorance 
thereof; though I must allow the position itself is not 
comfortable, at least to a beginner, and I have never pro¬ 
ceeded beyond that stage. No more of our friend the 
bhegstie touched the ground while squatting than when 
hp^stood; his feet, and his feet alone, in both cases were 
in contact with the floor, but there all similarity between - 
. the two positions ceased. As he squatted his legs were 
bent double at the knees, that part of the leg above the 
knee rested on the part below; or, in other words, the 
Water-cairler. 
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under part of the thigh lay touching the calf, forming, if I 
may use the term, a “ point d’appui ” for the rest of his 
body, which was somewhat bent forward, to preserve 
the equilibrium which the squatting position otherwise 
destroys. But the most singular feature in the squatting 
attitude is the use, or rather disuse, made of the hands 
and arms; the latter are thrown forward at an angle of 
forty-five from the shoulders, and rest on the knees; the 
foreanns are in no way bent, but preserve the same rigid 
straight line to the wrists, which, however, disclaim any 
control over the hands, for these hang down as if they 
were tied on, and somehow or another invariably manage 
to look as if they did not properly belong to the wearer. 
Such was the squatting position assumed by the bheestie 
as he rested from his labours, as it is also the position the 
lower-class natives of Hindostan invariably take when 
they have five minutes to spare. 

As the bheestie, Eamadam by name, took his ease as 
described, it struck him that he had now been watering 
the tattee two hours, and had smoked but one pipe, or 
hubble-bubble, during that period. This was quite against 
his principles; and as he rose to take up the pipe, which 
lay at the foot of one of the verandah pillars, he turned up 
his eyes into his head in such a manner as to show 
nothing but the white balls, his usual way of expressing 
anticipated pleasure, the opportunities of which, in his 
case, poor fellow, were few enough. 

A small piece of live charcoal,—some stood in a pan at 
the end of the verandah,—^having been placed over the 
composition of tobacco, sugar, and spices smoked in these 
pipes, and swich, swich, swich, over the tattee again, down 
squatted the bheestie once more to enjoy a smoke. This 
time the left anft alone, with the hand dependent, was 
placed on the knee; for the right hand held the small 
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nfiuor evils; perfection belongs not to earth, and I must 
doubt whether, could you transfer any known climate to 
England’s shores, the mass of the population would not in 
a very short time regret, and regret with reason, the 
change. 

Well, the hot wind puffed and blew, almost drying 
up the already shrivelled carcase of the old man, or 
“ bheestie,”* outside, who continued indefatigably to 
water the tattee. Ho was dressed as all bheesties in 
India are—that is, not dressed at all; a piece of coarse 
red stuff bound round his loins, and a light turban of the 
same colour, constituted his whole toilet, which, at all 
events, had the advantage of simplicity. In spite of the 
hot blasts and clouds of fine dust in the verandah, wo will 
venture out and watch him. Swich—swich—swich—ho 
has just dashed three small leather jugs full of water over 
the tattee, which always produces the above sound as it is 
thrown against the spongy grass; it will not be necessary 
to repeat the dose for three or four minutes, so our 
bheestie sits, or rather squats, down on the heated floor of 
the verandah in the manner common to Orientals. It is 
a peculiar position, so I will endeavour to describe it. I 
have never seen human beings in Europe assume the 
attitude—perhaps they lose much by their ignorance 
thereof; though I must allow the position itself is not 
comfortable, at least to a beginner, and I have never pro¬ 
ceeded beyond that stage. No more of our friend the 
bheestie touched the ground while squatting than when 
hp^^stood; his feet, and his feet alone, in both cases were 
in contact -with the floor, but there all similarity between 
the two positions ceased. As he squatted his legs were 
beat double at the knees, that part of the leg above the 
knee rested on the part below; or, in other words, the 
Water-carrier. 
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under part of the thigh lay touching the calf, forming, if I 
may use the term, a “ point d’appui ” for the rest of his 
body, which was somewhat bent forward, to preserve 
the equilibrium which the squatting position otherwise 
destroys. But the most singular feature in the squatting 
attitude is the use, or rather disuse, made of the hands 
and arms: the latter are thrown forward at an angle of 
forty-five from the shoulders, and rest on the knees; the 
forearms are in no way bent, but preserve the same rigid 
straight line to the wrists, which, however, disclaim any 
control over the hands, for these hang down as if they 
were tied on, and somehow or another invariably manage 
to look as if they did not properly belong to the wearer. 
Such was the squatting position assumed by the bheestie 
as he rested from his labours, as it is also the position the 
lower-class natives of Hindostan invariably take when 
they have five minutes to spare. 

As the bheestie, Bamadam by name, took his ease as 
described, it struck him that he had now been watering 
the tattee two hours, and had smoked but one pipe, or 
hubble-bubble, during that period. This was quite against 
his principles ; and as he rose to take up the pipe, which 
lay at the foot of one of the verandah pillars, he turned up 
his eyes into his head in such a manner as to show 
nothing but the white balls, his usual way of expressing 
anticipated pleasure, the opportunities of which, in his 
case, poor fellow, were few enough. 

A small piece of live charcoal,—some stood in a pan at 
the end of the verandah,—^having been placed over the 
composition of tobacco, sugar, and spices smoked in these 
pipes, and swich, swich, swich, over the tattee again, down 
squatted the bheestie once more to enjoy a smoke. This 
time the left anfl alone, with the hand dependent, was 
placed on the knee; for the right hand held the small 
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water-pipe, which consisted of a cocoa-nut shell, as the 
receptacle for water, and a small stem and bowl above it. 
There was no mouth-piece, the lips being placed to a small 
hole in the shell when smoked. 

Bubble, bubble, bubble, goes the water in the pipe, and 
Eamadam rolls about his eyes in the most frightful way, 
as indicative of the pleasure he derives. Thus he solilo¬ 
quises between the inhalations ; “Master and mistress are 
at breakfast inside; I know that, for I saw the ^tmudgar 
take in the fish just now. Well, it’s cooler inside there 
than it is here; but the mem sahib"^’ scolds so, it takes a 
good deal to make it cool where site is. Never mind, the 
sahib is good enough—too good for her; she’s no feeling, 
not a bit of it; she cut eight annasf off my pay last month, 
because I fell asleep here one day at the tattee. How she 
laughed when she did it—ah, dear ! it wasn’t much for her, 
with two thousand five hundred rupees a month, to gain 
eight annas, but it’s a good deal for me to lose, with but 
four rupees for everything and eight balbuchasj; to sup¬ 
port—bubble, bubble, bubble. Well, the servants say 
master and mistress are going to Patna soon, and wages 
are there better for bheesties—bubble, bubble, bubble—ah, 
this is nice tobacco 1 ’’ A smack of the lips; and a most 
diabolical rolling of the eyes is brought up very short by a 
shrill, mascuhne, hard voice within, calhug out in Hin- 
dostanee— 

“Bheestie, fling more water on the tattee, you lazy 
rascal—it’s nearly dry; you think more of your hubble- 
bubble—for I can hear it plain enough—^than anything 
else, ,and you are a faithless servant.’’ 

bheestie answered not, but swich—swich—swich 
f^' the water, and the pipe was left for a more favour¬ 
able opportunity. 

"* Mistress. f Half a rupee, or one shilling. { Children. 
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We have been out in the verandah long enough—too 
long in such overpowering heat—and had better hasten 
in again. You can scarcely see when you first enter, the 
contrast of the darkened room to the flaring day outside is 
so great; but on getting accustomed to the light, the same 
lady and gentleman are discovered at the breakfast-table 
whom I so unceremoniously deserted to explain “ kuskus 
tattees," “bheesties,” and what not. They have finished 
breakfast, however, now; and as Mr. Plane—^for he it is— 
smokes his hookah, the lady says,— 

“ Dear Beatrice is not pleased with her first impressions 
of India; in her letter this morning she complains sadly of 
the heat at Dinapore. Poor child, I wish I were with 
her.” 

" Well, you will be in another fortnight, and the heat 
won’t kill her in the interval.” 

“Ah, sufferings from the heat never excite your pity, 
James. You’ve got accustomed to it yourself, and think 
others don’t feel it. See how I suffered when I returned 
from England last year.” 

“ Well, my dear, I pitied you then, and I pity Beatrice 
now; I can do no more.” 

“ Yes, you can, James; you can write to-day to the 
general at Dinapore, and ask him to be very careful to give 
the dear girl a cool room.” 

“ No, no; I can’t do that, Elizabeth. It’s very kind of 
him to give Beatrice a home till we arrive at Patna; and 
it’s quite unnecessary to tell him of such things.” 

“ There, again, because I suggest a thing, you at once 
think it quite unnecessary. That’s so like you, James.” 

“ How, my dear ? May I not differ with you ? ” 

“ Not on such points. I must know better than you 
what is good for our daughter.” 

“ But she’ll get the good without my writing for it.” 
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“ No, she won’t. Now, James, you know I yield to you 
in many points, and you must do so to me in all connected 
with Beatrice,” answered Mrs. Plane decisively. 

“ Well, my dear, as you have often told me, I should 
defer to you in all matters connected with the house, in all 
connected with the society we keep, in all pecuniary 
points, in the official matters in which you choose to inter¬ 
fere, and many other things; if to this long string is to be • 
added all connected with our daughter, it strikes me 
forcibly that, beyond the management of my stable, my 
dogs, and my hookah, I am not allowed to have any 
opinion at all.” 

“ Now, James, you know I was feverish last night, and 
you surely do not suppose this continual opposition to my 
slightest wishes will make me better.” 

“We have now been married three-and-twenty years, 
Elizabeth ; and it is a singular circumstance that, when¬ 
ever, during that period, I have differed from you, you 
either had lately been, were then, or shortly would be, 
‘feverish.’ I say it’s a singular coincidence, for, from your 
appearance, no one would suppose you were a prey to such 
bad health.” 

“ A more singular circumstance, Mr. Plane, I think, is 
the fact that, whenever during the said three-and-twenty 
years we have had a discussion on any point, so much 
have you believed in the fever and its effects that you have 
invariably yielded 1 ” 

“I grant the fact,” replied Mr. Plane, “but not the 
premises. I have always yielded, ’tis true. At first I 
did so from kindness, afterwards from habit; never, I 
flunk, because I believed in the fever. I dare say I shall 
yield now; in fact, I’m sure I shall; but, as I know you 
never awoke once last night, and have eaten a capital 
breakfast this morning, my doing so cannot be attributed 
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to pity for the past or fear for the coming malady.—Here, 
khitmudgar I ” 

» Sahib! ” 

“ Order my buggy. I’ll write the letter at kutcherry,* 
Elizabeth. I’ll do anything for a quiet life; and I yield 
all the more readily this time as I know it’s your love 
alone for dear Beatrice that prompts the request. I shall 
be so glad to see her, a little minx—ah, she’s a big minx 
now; but she was a tiny thing enough when I last saw 
her. Do you remember when I put you both on board at 
Calcutta, twelve years ago, what a pretty child she was, 
and how unlike most children in her reserved and quiet 
manner? You say she has that still.” 

“ She’s a daughter we may be proud of, James, in every 
way. She was by far the prettiest girl at Cheltenham, 
when I left home eighteen months ago; and as for her 
reserve, she has none with me.” 

“ No; with you, I remember, she had none as a child: but 
it was different with papa. Ah well, I dare say she’s more 
sensible now; at least, I’ll hope so, for I remember her 
cold manner often pained me formerly.” 

“Girls look naturally to their mother, James; but, I 
dare say, after mo, Beatrice will love you, and bo as frank 
with you as girls can be with their father.” 

“ Hem! I see not why papa is to be number two, or 
what is to prevent the utmost candour between daughters 
and fathers; but we will not discuss the point, for fear the 
feverish symptoms should return.” 

So saying, Mr. Plane left to go to kutcherry. Mrs. Plane 
leant back in her chair, and twiddled her thumbs, while a 
gleam of satisfaction stole over her face. “ He’s easy 
enough to manage now,” she said, half aloud; “ but it was 
not so the first few years of our marriage; many women 

Office. 
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would have given up the attempt in despair; but I felt all 
through, confident of final victory. I have often thought 
and wondered whether the result would have been the 
same, had I married a more intellectual or a more deter¬ 
mined man. I believe it would, but the treatment or 
tactics must have varied to suit the case. Well, poor 
James, he has nothing to complain of, I’m sure ; for under 
my direction all has gone on swimmingly. He holds a 
first-rate position in the service, we are fast getting rich, 
our daughter is all I could desire, and I’m sure our mar¬ 
ried life has as few clouds as the most favoured. It’s all 
nonsense talking of husband and wife giving in to each 
other, one must be master; and, with all deference to the 
generally-received opinion, I think the woman makes the 
best head. If calmly considered, it stands to reason it 
must be so. A woman is naturally quicker, has more 
intuitive tact than a man; sees farther into consequences; 
is a better judge of character; has more patience, endur¬ 
ance, and fortitude. What absurd nonsense it is, then, to 
speak of us as the weaker sex. It may be true in a 
physical, certainly in no other sense. No, no; let the 
man, as intended by nature, do the work of life, produce 
the wherewithal to carry it on, but let him not interfere 
further; the rest belongs to woman; and I think the day 
will come, and that shortly, when what I think will be 
generally recognized and allowed. Ah, Beatrice 1 I hope 
you will think and act as your mother. I think you will, 
for you inherit much of my nature, and in some points are 
superior to me. You are more self-relying, more calcu¬ 
lating than I was at your age; and these qualities must all 
tend to produce the only happiness a sensible woman 
should know in marriage—the control and management, 
for his good, and the good of the family, of the being 
facetiously termed her lord and master.” 
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Tho above cogitations somewhat softened Mrs. Plane’s 
naturally austere and hard face ; and she proceeded about 
her household duties with a sense of the vastly superior 
attributes cjf woman, and the insignificance of man, which 
was highly edifying to behold. 

Fair reader! are you a wife, or are you about to enter 
that state ? Abjure Mrs. Plane’s theory—believe her not; 
but believe what any happy married woman of your 
acquaintance will tell you; viz., that happiness in wedded 
life consists in neither being master, in Mrs. Plane's accep¬ 
tation of the term, but in the mutual forbearance, the 
deference to each other’s wishes, the exercise of that 
cardinal virtue charity to one another, which, when joined 
to love and affection, renders the relation of husband and 
^Yife the most beautiful, as well as the most enjoyable, 
under heaven. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE HACE-STAND — THE LADIES’ LOTTEBY—THE STEEPLE¬ 
CHASE. 

The day and afternoon on which the Dinapore steeple¬ 
chase was to be run had now arrived, and by four o’clock 
the station presented an unusually lively appearance. 
Horses, with and without saddles, were being led out by 
their syces to the steeple-chase ground, or awaited their 
masters at the doors of the bungalows, or else at the 
ofiSccrs’ quarters in the barrack-square. Every now and 
then sallied forth mysterious beings enveloped in most 
absurdly thick great-coats, considering the sun shone 
brightly, and the thermometer stood at ninety-six in the 
shade; but then they were the riders in the coming combat, 
and under these coats they wore their racing-jackets of 
party-coloured silk, which, as everybody knows, according 
to all recognized and received racing etiquette, must not be 
seen until, in front of the stand, the upper coats are doffed, 
the saddle and bridle taken in* hand, and the suddenly 
transformed green, red, or yellow aspirant steps into the 
scales to adjust the weight his horse is to carry. 

But led horses were not the only signs of life at Dinapore 
on that afternoon; many buggies, some dog-carts, a few 
phaetons, and a couple of curricles, enlivened the scene; 
while opposite one door might be seen a tremendous high¬ 
wheeled dog-cart, to which was yoked a tandem team, 
perfect enough as far as the horses went when taken 
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separately, but absurdly matched in every way; for the 
wheeler, one of those high-stepping, big sixteen-hand New 
South Wales horses, of a bright bay colour, with a short 
dock tail, seemed, when trotting his twelve nailes an hour, 
as if he were hunting, like some ferocious ogre, the small 
gray fourteen-hand Arab in front of him, which had never 
trotted in his life, and was necessarily obliged to keep up a 
long gallop to escape being run over by his gaunt pursuer. 
However, tandems were rare at Dinapore: many there had 
never seen one; so that such imperfections did not attract 
much attention, and even if they had, it would not have 
signified much, for the owner thereof. Ensign Earnest (who, 
the reaSer may remember, was to ride the colonel’s Gape 
horse in the steeple-chase), was sensible enough to drive 
the said tandem solely for his own amusement, and cared 
not if others found fault or pronounced it an imperfect 
turn-out. 

' But we must hasten to the steeple-chase ground, whither 
already numbers are wending their way. We must take 
care not to get run over, however, for the hot wind still 
blows in fitful puffs, and there is so much fine dust along 
the road that it is difficult to see far, 

“ Edgington,” says somebody, whom we cannot see, but 
who cannot be far off, “ I fear we shan’t have many of the 
ladies on the ground, and that the stand we have built will 
be BO much labour lost. This cursed wind is quite enough 
to keep them awayl ” 

“ Oh, no 1 they’ll all be there by the time the race comes 
off. The wind will go down with the sun, and even if it 
did not, they have not so much amusement that they can 
afford to miss the only bit of fun they’ve seen for weeks.” 

“I hope there will be a good muster of petticoats. 
Somehow, I think one rides better, certainly bolder, when 
woman looks on—eh? ” 
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“ Yes, it’s an advantage.” 

" Do yon think Bruce’s mare, Bessie, that you ride, is 
going to win ? ” 

“ I can’t say,” replied Edgington. “ She fences very 
well, but she is not so powerful as some of the others, and 
there is a lot of heavy land. I shouldn’t wonder if one of 
the large horses were to win.” 

“Yes, Colonel Carstairs’ Cape, for example, which 
Earnest, of your regiment, rides. The horse is well up to 
the work, and a better man than Earnest could not be on 
his back. I think he’s the best rider in Dinapore ; at all 
events, you and he are the two best.” 

“Do you think so,” replied Edgington, laughing. “Well 
I hope we shall merit the opinion by our riding to-day. 
I’m sure Earnest will, for a cooler and more determined 
man on the pig-skin I never saw.” 

“ Yes, he’s bold enough. Do you know I doubt there 
being many together at the last jump, for the last but one 
is a regular teaser.” 

“ What, the double ditch and bank ? Yes, there’s only 
one way to get over, and that is by going at it railroad 
speed,” remarked Edgington. 

“ True; i/ your horse will rise going that pace, it’s all 
very well, but if he doesn’t, what then ? ” 

“ Why, you must get an awful purl,” replied Edgington 
laughingly, “ and no one should ride a steeple-chase who is 
not quite prepared for that contingency.” 

“ Ah, well, we shall bo wiser as to the race in another 
hour, for there’s the course; and, by jingo, there’s the first 
bugle for weighing.” 

They put spurs to their horses with this last remark, and 
cantered up to the stand. We are there before them, for 
in spirit we can travel faster than they. It is astonishing 
how many bonnets and ladies’ hats grace it, in spite of the 
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heat. Why, the small temporary bamboo-built shed is 
nearly full, and still ladies make their appearance in dog¬ 
carts, in buggies, and on horseback, while the continually 
recurring grunt of palankeen-bearers, as palkee after palkee 
arrives, shows that the course will not be quite destitute of 
the better class of natives. Many of these, however, come 
also in carriages and on horseback. A large, fat, and 
evidently rich, native has just made his appearance in a 
buggy; let us examine both him and his turn-out. 

Taking the human portion firstly into consideration, 
what a contrast between the fat and oily-looking baboo 
inside the buggy, and the syces, or grooms, outside: the 
former looks as if he never had run a mile in his life (he 
certainly could not run the hxmdredth part of one, fat as 
he now is) ; the latter look as if they had been running all 
their lives, and were fit now to run any distance for ever 
so small a sum. Look! as they approach the stand,—the 
large, sleek, and shiny chestnut horse flinging his head into 
the air, as if proud of the large brass knobs and crimson 
throat-lash vdth which it is decorated,—^how the baboo 
inside the buggy leans against the softly-padded crimson 
back, as if sitting up were too much of an exertion, and 
how the syces, one on each side, with one hand on the 
open hood, run lightly along, their bare feet taking no heed 
of stones or other impediments in the way ; and from long 
practice, though stepping within six inches of the fast- 
revolving wheels, never looking down to see that they even 
preserve that short distance. But they have arrived at the 
entrance of the stand; the baboo pulls up the horse very 
short, which the sharp bit in bis mouth enables him to do ; 
and at the same moment one syce rushes to his head and 
holds the rein ; the other darts forward with a long party- 
coloured horse-hair tail or brush, set in a silver handle, and 
standing on the opposite side, immediately commences to 
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brush oflE the flies which have already settled, or are 
anxious to regale themselves, on the shiny and glossy coat 
of the well-fed horse. Our baboo drops the reins, heaves a 
deep sigh, the invariable prelude to exertion, and descends. 
Hark I do you hear that short and hurried breathing ? Of 
course; ’tis the syces panting after their sharp run, for our 
fat friend drove up to the stand at a great pace. But 
there's only one of them panting—we hear it distinctly, and 
can only hear one. See again—^how strange 1 the syces are 
talking quietly together; it can’t be them at all; and yet, 
hearken 1 the panting continues. Is it the horse ? A horse 
breathes very differently. Let’s come nearer, and see what 
it really is. Ha! ha J well, how absurd; it’s the fat baboo 
after all, blowing like any grampus with the exertion of 
getting down from the buggy. Oh, had he, in this respeet, 
one particle of sense, how he would envy the condition of 
his syces, who show no signs of distress from their hard 
run; but he hasn’t, so we will leave him to waddle up the 
stairs as best he may, and recover himself when he arrives 
at the summit as best he can. 

Let us turn to a more active part of creation. Fresh 
arrivals are taking place every instant, and the temporary 
race-stand boasts many a pretty English face, somewhat 
pale, ’tis true; but who could have a colour in such 
weather? And, then, pale faces are so much the rule in 
India, those with colo«r so much the exception, that at all 
events the force of contrast does not there exist to make 
the fair owners dissatisfied with their complexions. So 
they are satisfied with themselves, the male portion in and 
around the stand are satisfied with them; nay more, 
than^ul that they honour the coming steeple-chase with 
their presence on such a blazing hot afternoon, and the 
consequence of all this satisfaction is a profusion of pleasant 
Bzhiles, under bonnets and riding-hats, which certainly 
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assist, in no small degree, to set the owners off to ad¬ 
vantage. So thinks our fat baboo, who, having at last 
recovered the exertion of the ascent, is regaling himself 
with a small and richly-ornamented hookah; and who, 
being a Mahommedan, is calculating the chances of the 
true believers’ heaven being peopled with such “ houris ” 
as now surround him. 

Ah ! there is the second bugle for weighing, and all the 
riders may now be seen around the weighing-scales. Many 
of their servants are also there with them. Syces with 
saddles ; bearers with shot weights ; khitmudgars with 
leather-covered bottles, containing lemonade, brandy 
pawnee,"' and what not. 'What in England would be done 
by one person is always in India done by six; and con¬ 
sequently the crowd of white-turbaned attendants here and 
everywhere, without whom nothing is executed. Now the 
weighing is going to begin in earnest: the iron weights are 
already in the scale; one of the stewards stands by to 
superintend the operation ; the before-mentioned great¬ 
coats and wrappers are taken off, and the various-coloured 
silk racing-jackets thus brought to view enliven still further 
the already lively scene. 

One word as to weighing for races, addressed to the fair 
reader, who probably has never understood its importance. 
People ignorant of such matters will scarcely believe the 
great difference a little extra weight makes to a horse in a 
race. It is an old saying amongst racing men, that “ seven 
pounds is a distance;” or, in other words, that a horse 
who would generally run even, or neck and neck with 
another, f6r a mile and a half race, will, if he have an 
extra seven pounds put on his back, be a whole distance 
behind. This is, perhaps, a little exaggerated; but it is 
still astonishing how nearly in practice the result comes up 
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to Ihe Ba 3 riiig, and how even one or two pounds will cause a 
horse to lose a race he would otherwise have won. To 
make the case still more clear to those who, having nothing 
to do with weights in any shape, scarcely realise how little 
one pound is. Suppose two horses to run a dead heat of a 
mile race at any given weights, and after half an hour’s 
interval the same race, with the same horses and riders, 
is run again; but in the meantime one of the riders, igno¬ 
rant of the effect of weight, and being both hungry and 
thirsty, takes a good luncheon. He may almost spare 
himself the trouble of getting into his saddle, so certain is 
he, barring accidents, to lose; and that purely because 
his horse has to carry so much more, by the luncheon 
aforesaid, than he had before. 

It is not, then, to be wondered at, if weight is an all- 
important thing in horse-racing; and as riders are always 
weighed after running, as well as before, both to insure 
the winner having carried the given weight and to prevent 
the losers having carried extra weight with a view to 
deceive the public as to the powers of their horses; and as 
the exertion of riding a race, particularly in hot weather, 
causes a loss in weight to the rider from perspiration; and 
as no winner is allowed to win if he does not come up to 
the full weight after the race; it is necessary from all these 
causes that the weighing should be very carefully executed. 

In such a race as the Dinapore steeple-chase, for ex¬ 
ample ,—id est, a race amongst gentlemen, where the 
owners are wOll known to each other, and there is no idea 
of foul play with a view to deceive the public as to the 
powers of any losing horse,—the ceremony of weighing all 
the riders after the race is not gone through; but the 
winner is still weighed, as he has not won the race unless 
.hu horse has carried and comes to the winning-post with 
the proper weight on his back. In steeple-chases, where 
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the distance is often, considerable, the. ground heavy, and 
the jumps severe, weight is of even more importance than 
in flat races; and as there are different breeds of horses in 
India, which vary much in size and strength, the weight 
in such a race as I am now about to describe is generally 
graduated to suit the powers of these different breeds. 

I will here detail, in a few words, the different kinds of 
horses that are found in India. Firstly, we have the 
imported English horse, always a good weight-carrier, for 
none but strong and serviceable beasts are sent out such a 
long journey. Secondly, the Cape horse—that is, horses 
bred at the Cape of Good Hope from English, Dutch, and 
other stock in that colony. They are also generally large 
and handsome animals, for none but the best are sent over 
to India. Thirdly, we have the New South Wales horses, 
or “ Walers,” as they are called in India. Before the gold 
discoveries in those colonies, many of the best Australian 
horses were sent to the Calcutta market; they were 
generally beasts of great bone and strength, and able to 
carry great weights. 

The above three breeds are the largest and strongest 
found in India, and they generally carry extra weight in 
races. 

Next on the list, as far as size goes, are the stud-bred 
horses of India,—that is to say, horses bred at the Govern¬ 
ment studs in different parts of the country, with a view to 
horse the European and regular native cavalry regiments. 
These are not generally so large as either the English, 
Cape, or Australian horses; besides which, the best are 
never sold, but kept for government purposes. 

We now have, further, the country-bred horses of India. 
These are of all sizes and shapes; some are very good 
animals, some are very bad, but, as a general rule, they 
lack blood, and are often vicious. 
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Last, but far, far from least, unless, indeed, in size, is the 
Arab. He is, as all the world knows, a small horse; his 
general height is fourteen hands, and an Arab of 14—3 is 
considered very large. The world-wide fame of these 
“ sons of the desert ” renders any praise from my pen 
superfluous, besides which I am not writing a treatise on 
horseflesh; but as their good qualities, viz., their endurance, 
spirit, courage, temper, and tractability are known every¬ 
where, I may mention the only faults the race possess: 
they never trot well, they seldom are good jumpers. The 
last failing is, however, not invariable, for there have been 
several good Arab steeple-chase horses in India; and when 
an Arab can fence at all, he can generally do it remarkably 
well. ■ 

I must apologize for this long digression on weights and 
horses, and return to my tale; for the riders are all im¬ 
patient for the coming contest. While they are weighing, 
however, let us read the terms of the race as shown in the 
" correct cards,” one of which has been given to each and 
every lady in the stand. The said cards are not printed, 
but are the produce of the laborious penmanship of a native 
writer, hired expressly by the race stewards for the 
occasion. I would I could transfer his flourishes to this 
page—but that is impossible. 

DINAPORE STEEPLE CHASE. 

A purse of SO gold * mohurs from the race fund, for all horses hand 
fide the property of officers and civilians stationed at Dinapore and 
Patna; over one and a half miles of fair steople-chase ground, to be 
selected by the stewards. 

English, Cape, and Australian horses, 12 st. 7 lbs. 

Arab, stud, and country-bred, 11 st. 7 lbs. 

Mares and geldings allowed 7 lbs. 

a A gold ooin not now in general use j but the term is, nevertheless, used lor ail 
snorting purposes; its value is equal to sateen rupees, or one pound twelve shiiliugs. 
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Entrance, 5 gold mohurs; lialf forfeit. 

Second horse to save hu stake. 

Nominations to be sent in to the secretary by 12 o’clock the day 
before the race, and the riders to be declared at the same time, or at 
the Ordinary the same evening. 

Colonel Carstair’s brown Cape gelding, Prince, 12 st.—Mr. Earnest, 
red and white. 

Mr. Walker’s black English horse, Sultan, 12 st. 7 lbs.—Owner, black. 
Captain Mason’s gray country-bred mare. Whistle, 11 st.—Ovraer, 
orange. 

Major Bruce’s gray Australian mare, Bessie, 12 st.—Captain Edgington, 
green and white. 

Mr. Hardman’s bay Arab horse, Pluto, 11 st. 7 lbs.—Peer Bux 
(native), yellow. 

Captain Fellow’s white Arab horse. Snowdrift, 11 st. 7 lbs.—Owner, 
blue. 

Mr. Peter’s dun stud-bred horse. Chance, 11 st. 7 lbs.—Owner, crimaon. 
By order of the Stewards. 

Wm. WiLLiAsis, Secretary. 

No less than seven horses in all. Eeally it’s a very- 
grand affair, as far as the card goes; -wo hope the race •will 
bear it out. So Major Bruce’s mare, Bessie, is an 
Australian. Well, it’s all in her favour; capital horses, 
many of the Australian, across country; and Bessie,—only 
look at her as the syce girths up her saddle,—is a likely- 
looking creature enough. See her sloping shoulders and 
high -withers, rendered more prominent as she stretches 
out her neck, and, -with ears laid back, makes believe that 
she would bite any one -within her reach. It’s not really 
viciousness though, for you might stand before her with 
safety; but she’s ticklish, and the girths, as they are 
tightened, somewhat bully her. Ah 1 though you’d be safe 
in front, you’d not be-safe behind; that near hind-leg, as 
just thrown out, would have smashed any bone ever con¬ 
tained in mortal body. It’s very evident she can kick if 
she likes. She’s quiet now, however, for the saddle is taut. 
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and she curves her beautiful ueuk as she takes from 
Edgington’s baud the bit of bread he put in his pocket at 
tifiBn for her. Eeally they are well matched—^Bessie and 
her rider; the latter has just been weighed (the saddle and 
bridle on Bessie weighed just one stone of the twelve), and 
now stands forth in his racing costume of black jack-boots 
and striped green and white silk jacket and cap. See, 
there’s no superfluous flesh on either, but in both man and 
horse it’s all bone and muscle. Perhaps Edgington is 
somewhat too tall to suit all fancies as a steeple-chase 
rider,—his jack-boots make him look taller than he really 
is;—^but he has a riding-figure in spite thereof. When he 
sits in Ills saddle there’s nearly as much length and weight 
below as above, and that’s the great point after all. The 
boots hide much of his leg; but from the size' above the 
knee (the thin and white close-fitting cashmere breeches 
enable you to see it) you may judge of the size below, and 
that the strength wherewith to hold on and clasp his horse 
firmly, as .he forces him at a jump, is not wanting. Ah, 
he’s about to mount! He rides short, and Bessie being 
15-2 in height, he does not easily get his foot in the stirrup. 
Back go the ears again as the syce holds her head, and 
Edgington springs up. Now he’s safe on the pig-skin, 
whence it’s no easy job for either man or horse to dislodge 
him; and, vrith pardonable vanity, he rides out of the 
inclosure and gives his mare a breathing gallop opposite 
the stand. Does she not move beautifully? and is she 
not really a perfect steeple-chasing shape ? He does not 
go'far, for Major Bruce is on the course awaiting his 
return; and as Bessie pulls up, and stands motionless, 
with quivering flank, distended nostrils, and flashing eyes, 
her owner comes up and fondly pats her shoulder. 

"Well, how does she feel, Edgington,—at all like a 
winner ? ’’ 
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" Yes, all I ooul4 wish; but there are others as good in 
the field, and I can say no more than that both she and I 
will do our best. I’m sure I may answer for her," he 
added, as, leaning forward, he fondly stroked her glossy 
neck. 

“I’m sure you will both do well,” replied Bruce. “I 
should certainly like to win, for irrespective of half the 
eighty gold mohurs which I should then pocket, and which, 
with my large family, I want as much as any one; I should 
hke to succeed for both your and her sake. Isn’t she a 
nice beast, Edgington?" he continued, as Bessie poked 
her muzzle into his hand, thinking perhaps she might find 
another bit of bread there. “ But tell me,’’ he added, 
“ which of your opponents do you fear the most ? ’’ 

“ The colonel’s Cape, with Earnest on his back. Sultan, 
the black English horse, is a queer customer also; but his 
rider. Walker, the civilian, is not equal to Earnest. The 
truth is, however, they are a good lot altogether, and no 
one can say who’ll win. There’s the stud-bred Chance, for 
example, he jumps beautifully; and Peters, the magistrate 
from Patna, who rides, knows well what he’s about. Ah, 
here he is, coming out from the inclosure. Has he not a 
beautiful seat ? ’’ 

“ Never mind him, Edgington,—we have not much time. 
Tell me how do you intend to ride the race ? " ■ 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“ Shall you take the lead and keep it if you can, or lag 
behind and wait your time ? ” 

“It all depends how the others ride at the first jump. 
It’s an awkward one, as you know,—a wattle hurdle with 
bamboo stakes, nearer four than three feet high. It won’t 
give an inch, and to touch it is to fall: there’s not very 
much run to it from the starting-post, so if the others will 
go quietly I shall do so too, and then try hard to get over 

p 
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first; but if they gallop from the post, I shall keep behind 
all, and as some are sure to refuse, I hope to find myself in 
a better position after the jump. The fact is, it’s a fence 
I’d rather not ride at too fast—at a moderate rate I feel 
sure I can force Bessie over, even if one or two refuse 
before her.” 

“Quite right; I agree with you in all that,” replied 
Bruce; “ but if you get over that jump first, for goodness’ 
sake let her go, and try to prevent being ever collared 
again. I’m sure, with you on her back, she can do every¬ 
thing in the race easily; but, as you know to your cost, 
when she fell last cold weather and broke your arm, she does 
not jump so steadily with another horse racing by her side.” 

“ I’ll not forget it, Bruce, but others know it too; Earnest 
mentioned it laughingly last night, and you may be sure 
he’ll make the most of it.” 

“ Do you think the two Arabs have any chance ? ” 

“ Oh yes, some chance of course; especially the bay 
horse, Pluto. I saw him run very well in a hurdle-race at 
Sonepore last year. The native rider he has now rode him 
then. The horse is a good jumper, and the man is a good 
rider; but the jumps are large for such a small horse, and 
I think Peer Bux, his native rider, has yet to learn the 
difference between a hurdle-race and steeple-chase.” 

“I say, Edgington, remember when you come to the last 
jump but one, I mean the double ditch and bank, that you 
let Bessie go at her-” 

“Excuse my interrupting you, Bruce; but has the 
general come ? ” asked Edgington, who had been scanning 
the faces in the stand very closely for the last two or three 
minutes. 

“No, but I saw his syce just now, and he said the 
general sahib would be here directly. Anyhow, we must 
wait till he arrives.” 
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” Yes I he’s been so liberal to the race-fund," said 
Edgington, “ it would be a shame if he lost the race." 

“ I think so too,” Bruce answered, with half a smile on 
his face; “ besides which, all the ladies in the stand are 
dying to see the new beauty, Miss Plane, who is with 
him.” 

“ I wish you’d take up Bessie’s check-strap one hole,” 
said Edgington, somewhat hurriedly, “the snaffle hangs 
looser in the mouth than I like it. Oh, well, perhaps it’s 
a pity to change it; it’s as she’s always had it, and I don’t 
think, after all, it does look loose. See, here comes the 
colonel’s Cape, with Earnest on him. By jingo! the 
weighing is nearly over. Well, Earnest, going to win 
to-day ? ” 

“I may ask you the same,” Earnest good-humouredly 
replied from his mountain of horse-flesh, for the Cape was 
a tower for size and strength, “and expect the same 
answer which I’ll give you now—I’ll try. When once the 
word ‘ Off’ is given, Edgington, it’s every one for himself; 
and it’s not a little thing will stop some of those who ride 
to-day.” 

“ Do, like a good fellow. Earnest,” said the major laugh¬ 
ingly, “ take that elephant of a horse throiigh instead of 
over the first jump ; he’ll make a hole large enough for all 
to follow, and it’s the fence regarding which I’m most 
nervous about Bessie.” 

“ Sorry I can’t oblige you, major; but as I shall probably 
go either over or through it after Bessie, it would not avail, 
unless, indeed, two of us run a dead heat and had to run 
over again. But I must breathe my horse,” he said, 
closing his legs and touching the flanks sharply with the 
spurs as he did so; for the Cape, never too ready to move, 
was not over brisk this afternoon. 

“ Did you see that ? ” said the major, as Earnest cantered 
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oft. “ I mean the way he spurred his horse: he knows 
well what he’s got under him; and from what he said about 
the first jump, I strongly expect he means to wait upon 
Bessie, and try to destroy her chance by racing with her. 
I know he fears her more than any other horse; and 
Earnest has ridden too many of these races not to take 
every fair advantage.” 

“ Well, w'ell! we shall all be wiser half-an-hour hence,” 
Edgington replied, “for here comes the general with his 
staff, and the race will, after all, take place at five exactly.” 

“ Good-bye, and good luck to you, then! ” replied the 
major, “ for I must go up in the stand and conduct the 
ladies’ lottery. It’s a funny idea, but they’ve got up a 
lottery amongst themselves alone : they’ve each put in two 
rupees to buy a ladies’ riding-whip; in fact, the whip is 
bought already, and is now in the stand. The winner of 
the race is to present it to the lady who draws his horse. 
Quite romantic, is it not ? ” 

“ Quite ! 'When does the lottery come off ? ” 

“ Now, at once ; there’s still one-” 

“ Major Bruce I Major Bruce ! ” called out several 
ladies’ voices from the race-stand, “ come up and settle the 
lottery; we can’t get on without you.” 

He was with them before they had done calling him, 
and in another two minutes he had written the horses’ 
names on separate pieces of paper—folded them up like 
the blanks—and all was ready. 

" Stop, stop. Major Bruce! ” said one of the prettiest 
ladies there, a married woman lately arrived from 
England “ tell me, are all the tickets taken ? ” 

“ EnoWgh, and more tlian enough, to pay for the whip; 
j}ut any surplus goes to the expenses of building this stand, 
and, iiccording to the list drawn up, there are still two 
numbers vacant. Will you take another ? ” 
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“ No, but my little girl here will—eh, Annie, would you 
like to try and win the whip ? ” 

“ Of course I should, mamma dear. Oh, what a splendid 
whip 1 Is that all real ivory ? ” said little Annie, a sweet 
child of seven years old, taking the whip off the table; 
“ but won’t it be too big for me ? ” 

“ Yes, but you can keep it till you get older. Put down 
Annie’s name, Major Bruce, for one of the spare tickets. 
There, dearie, I hope you’ll win,” she said, fondly kissing 
her daughter. 

“ Now, what enterprising lady will take the last ticket?” 
called out Major Bruce, after writing down Annie’s name 
in the list; “ you all know, of course, the last ticket is a 
lucky one.” 

As he finished speaking, an old, but still manly voice 
was heard on the rough stairs leading into the stand— 

” Now, Miss Plane, gather up that dreadful long riding- 
dress, or you’ll trip me up; and I can’t stand a fall now as 
well as I could thirty years ago. That’s right; the stairs 
are too narrow for me to give you my arm, though, in 
truth, I think if they were broader you ought to assist me.” 

All eyes were tunned to see the new comer, whom, as is 
generally the case in a small society, they had all heard of, 
while the few who had seen her only further excited the 
cnriosity of the rest. 

A buzz of admiration would have gone round the stand 
as she appeared, had not the society there been much too 
well bred for any such display. In truth, she looked very 
lovely—a plain but well-cut brown-holland habit showed 
to perfection her exquisite form, while a riding-hat of 
brown and white straw, with a long drooping feather on 
one side, seemed as if the maker must have invented it 
expressly to suit the beautiful face it overshadowed. Her 
rich brown hair, almost too long and copious for such a 
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head-dress, was plaited both down the sides of her face 
and at the back of the neck; and the intuitive knowledge 
which woman always has when she is the observed of all 
observers mantled her cheeks as she stepped On the plat¬ 
form, with a crimson glow which made her at the moment 
quite bewitching. 

" Ye gods, how lovely! ” was Colonel Carstair’s invo¬ 
luntary remark, as he sat on the front rail of the stand, so 
loud that many heard it—Beatrice Plane also, it may be; 
for the blush left her cheeks as suddenly as it came, and 
she drew herself up to her full height and looked with 
supreme hauteur on the assembled throng. 

“ Now I can help you, general,” she said, stretching out 
her hand to assist him up the last two or three steps, “ for 
all here are too much engaged to notice you. So, now, 
where am I to sit ? ” 

" Stop a minute,” the general said, as he hastily returned 
the salute which greeted his arrival from all the officers 
present; “I must introduce you first to some of my friends. 
How do you do, Mrs. Bruce ?—^very glad to see you gracing 
our sports with your presence; let me introduce to you Miss 
Plane, staying with me till her father arrives at Patna. 
Ah, Major Bruce, I’ll kill two birds with one stone, and 
introduce you at the same time; you can chat together 
presently—no time now, for here’s another lady. Miss 
Plane, you must know, a very dear ally of mine, and then 
I shall leave you to make your own way wliile I look at 
the horses. All, Mrs. Peters, now that’s really good of 
you, saving me the walk along these rickety boards; please 
know Miss Plane, the daughter of an old friend of mine, 
destined to be a near neighbour of yours at Patna when 
her father -arrives. Patna is rich already in ladies, I know, 
but still you will greet another, I’m sure. Now I shall 
leave her under your care for a few minutes, for I know 
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but little of the horses and riders in this break-neck race, 
and steeple-chasing always interests me, for I broke a 
collar-bone myself at it when I was young. Who’ll give 
me a race-card ? ” 

He had one soon, and was soon conning it with his 
spectacles as he leaned over the rail, while one of his aides- 
de-camp pointed out the different horses and riders as they 
passed below. 

“ Once more, ladies,” called out Major Bruce, (“ not ladies' 
and gentlemen, for in this lottery none but the fair sex are 
admitted;) there’s still one ticket going begging—^who’ll 
have it ? I’m sure it will win, and if nobody speaks quick, 
I shall give my wife a conjugal wink, and she’ll put down 
her name. Going—going—third and last time-” 

“ Do you take it. Miss Plane,” urged Mrs. Peters; “ I 
have a ticket already, and see, it’s only two rupees, and 
such a love of a whip. Hold it up. Major Bruce, as a 
temptation. Now can you resist the chance of posses¬ 
sing it ? ” 

“ I don’t understand it—mean, what a race-lottery is ; 
besides, I have a whip, though in truth it’s nearly worn 
out,” she replied, holding up her own. 

“What’s that—^what’s that about a spare ticket?—a 
ladies’ lottery, eh! ” called out the general, “ and a lady’s 
whip, too!—^the very thing to make Miss Plane take an 
interest in the race. Put down her name, Mrs. Peters;— 
come, no objections—^what a capital idea! Who got up 
the lottery ? ” 

"May I write down your name. Miss Plane?” said 
Major Bruce; “ and then we will draw it at once.” 

“ Oh yes, as the general insists on it. It certainly is a 
very pretty whip,” she added as she took it from Major 
Bruce, who handed it to her, “ and if I win it. I’ll discard 
my old one.” 
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“ Better still to give it, out of gratitude, to the rider who 
wins you this,” said Mrs. Peters, laughing. 

“ liiat’s not in the terms of the lottery,” added Major 
Bruce, “ but doubtless the winner of the steeple-chase 
would prize it as much, if not more, than the stakes he 
runs for. Now then, all is ready—a hat is the approved 
receptacle for lottery-tickets, but nothing masculine is 
admitted in this affair, so we will put them into this little 
work-basket, which my wife has sagaciously brought with 
her. You shall all draw as the names stand on the list; 
there are seven horses or prizes, and only three blanks, so 
every one may fairly Jwpe to get a prize, though, alas I all 
can’t. You are first, Mrs. Peters; now try and draw the 
winner—^resnember, no one is to open her ticket till all 
have drawn. You are second, Mrs. Bruce; be sure and 
take only one ticket—sometimes they catch in one another, 
and then it’s a false lottery, and has to be drawn all over 
again.” 

But we win leave them to finish the lottery alone, for 
the bugle calling the horses to the starting-post has just 
sounded; and as it has apparently awoke Colonel Carstairs 
from the dreamy state he had fallen into since Miss Plane’s 
arrival, and he is going down to take a final look at his 
Cape horse, we will accompany him. At the bottom of 
the stairs he met Ensign Hoby, chuckling over his good 
fortune in having effected what he considered a really good 
bet on the race, he having taken two to one, and backed 
the horses of his own regiment against the field. He was 
smoking a cheroot in high glee; and as soon as he saw 
the colonel, he commenced to recount to him what he had 
done, when, to his astonishment, his commandant inter¬ 
rupted him,, and, clutching his arm so tight that the 
expQunder of characters winced, hissed out,— 

“ Curse the horses 1 Hoby, you are a villain—a perfect 
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villain—a demoniacal villain. Do you remember the cha¬ 
racter you drew at mess last week of Miss Plane or 
‘ Beatrice,’ for you put it on the name. Now go up-stairs 
and see the subject of your sketch, and then fall down bn 
your knees, eat the dust at her feet, and plead for for¬ 
giveness.” 

“ I can do nothing, sir, as long as you hold me so tight 
and squeeze me so hard ; besides, you hurt most infernally. 
That’s right; now I can talk quietly, though I shan’t be 
able to hold , my sword for some days, my arm is so sore. 
Well, what am I to do all this penance for? ” 

“ Go up-stairs, see for yourself, and you will not ask the 
question.” 

“ But I have seen her already.” 

“ What, seen her I—seen her with your own eyes, and 
you are standing here; nay, more, smoking, at peace with 
yourself? ” 

“And why not? I’ve recovered the shock, colonel, 
which seems to have been too much for you. Time, the 
great mollifier of all things, has had its effect with me, for 
it was the day before yesterday that I saw her.” 

“No excuse at all—I cannot admit it; but'tell me, have 
you not acknowledged the error of your sketch ever since?” 

“ By no means, sir; I painted her beautiful—^my injured 
arm is evidence that she is so ; haughty—I saw no reason 
to alter my opinion; cold—the expression of her mouth 
bears me out fully; uncharitable—it needed no ” 

“ Hold! hold!—I’ll hear no more : you are even worse 
than I thought you, Hoby; but there is still a chance for 
you to retrieve yourself in my opinion,” added Colonel 
Carstairs, while a smile forced itself on his lips. “You 
saw her in a gown and a bonnet, perhaps even at home in 
a morning dress. Tell me, oh tell me it was so, and let 
me still call you my dear Hoby,” he continued in a half 
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tragical tone, while the absurdity of his words and his 
inclination to laugh made him blow his nose very 
suddenly. 

“No, sir,” replied Hoby, laughing; “but perhaps the 
way I did see her will do as well: it was on the river-side, 
where the steamer was lying; and she had ridden there to 
look at it. We even spoke together.” 

“ Worse and worse—^things look very dark; but tell me, 
had she a riding-dress on ? ” 

“ Yes; how else could she ride ? *’ 

“ I mean, had she that plain, simple dress, which sits so 
close to her figure, and makes her look like—like—I’m at 
a loss for a comparison.” 

“ I’ll help you. Like a girl riding who, whatever her 
faults, is too sensible to smother herself in a cloth habit 
during the hot weather;—yes, she had, for I remarked how 
cool it looked.” 

“ Your coolness will drive mo mad! She had not, how¬ 
ever, that love of a riding-hat she has to-day—a brown and 
white straw one.” 

“ The very same. I thought it pretty enough.” 

“ What, and that long drooping feather ? Answer 
quickly.” 

“ Let me get on the fourth step first, so as to have a fair 
start in case of need. Now I think I’m safe. Alas, yes, I 
remember it perfectly, for I thought it a shade too long.” 

“ I’m quiet now, Hoby,” the colonel said, with a deep- 
drawn sigh; “ but I give you up—^yes, give you up finally. 
You must be more or less than man, as far as woman is 
concerned. Ah 1 well, well, it’s very sad,” he continued, as 
he looked at his watch; “ but after all, my dear fellow, it’s 
not your fault, but your misfortune; so instead of giving you 
up. I’ll only pity you. Come down, then, and give me a 
cheroot; and as we’ve had enough of this folly, let’s come 
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and look at the horses. We’ve only just time, for some 
are already on their way to. the starting-post.” 

They were not too late, however, to catch Earnest on 
the colonel’s Gape, ere he followed the others, many of 
whom were far on their way. 

“ The nag looks well. Earnest, to-day. I hope he’ll do 
well,” said the colonel. “ Eemember and push the others 
over the heavy land. The old beast is the strongest in the 
field; and we know his wind is good. Don’t forget, also, 
to keep your eye on Edgington, and to race with Bessie, 
if at any time she looks like a winner. You must be off, 
however, for you must ride quietly down; and vou’ll be 
late unless you go at once. Good luck to you.” 

“ Bemember, I’ve backed the horses of our regiment 1 ” 
called out Hoby, as Earnest trotted quietly off; “ so win, for 
my sake.” 

“ I’ll do it for my own sake, old follow, if I can. I’m the 
last, by-the-bye, to leave this place ; I hope I shall be the 
first to pass it again.” 

The colonel and Hoby returned to the stand. On arrival, 
they found the ladies’ lottery over, and they were at once 
assailed with a multitude of questions regarding the merits 
of different horses. 

“Who has drawn my Cape horse. Prince?” asked the 
colonel. 

“ I have, sir,” answered little Annie; “ see, here’s the 
ticket.” 

“ You dear little thing 1 I’m glad of it, for I think you’ve 
a good chance of winning the whip.” 

“And I’ve got the English horse, Sultan,” said Annie’s 
mother; “ do you think he’s any chance ? ” 

“ A very good one; but truly no one can say who’ll.win, 
for many of the horses are very evenly matched. Who 
drew Bessie, the Australian mare Captain Edgington rides? ” 
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“ Oh, Miss Plane did,” answered the general, who was 
near; “ and we all tell her she’ll win the whip.” 

" Well, she has certainly one of the favourites; and I’m 
not sure that she has not the best rider in the field. Will 
you not introduce me, general,—you have not done so 
yet.” 

“ Of course; certainly. I beg your pardon for not doing 
BO before. Miss Plane,” he added, turning round to where 
she was sitting, “let me introduce you to my friend 
Colonel Carstairs.” 

The colonel was saluted with a frigid bow. 

“ I was congratulating the general. Miss Plane, on your 
success in the lottery; you’ve drawn one of the best horses, 
and perhaps the best rider in the field,” 

“ So they tell me: who is this famous rider ? ” 

“ Captain Edgington, of my regiment. You will see his 
name on your card. His colours are green and white, so 
in the race you will easily distinguish him.” 

“Colonel Carstairs,” said Mrs. Peters, coming up, “I 
hear you’ve been telling every one that Captain Edgington 
is the best rider in the race; now I cannot allow you to 
deceive Miss Plane on this point, and thus raise her hopes 
too high. My husband. Miss Plane, rides quite as well,” 
she added, laughingly. 

“Tell me your husband’s colours, please, that I may 
judge for myself,” answered Miss Plano. 

“ Crimson. Which do you think is really the host rider, 
general ? ” asked Mrs. Peters, 

“ I know not; but you must all come to the front of the 
stand, if you want to see the race,” said the general; “ for 
4i|ie horses are nearly at the post.” 

The ladies were all given chairs close to the rail, while 
such of the gentlemen as could not find room by their 
sides, stood behind them. 
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“Miss Plane, take,my glass,” said Colonel Garstairs, 
“and you will easily distinguisli all the horses at the 
starting-point. I think that is a good focus. Are you far¬ 
sighted ? ” 

“ Yes, I am; fortunately, I both see and hear well.” 

“ Devil take it,” thought the colonel; “ what does she 
mean by that ?—could she have heard what I said when 
she came into the stand ? Well, never mind; if she did, 
she can’t mind it, or she’s the first woman I ever met 
who-” 

His further thoughts were interrupted by Miss Plane, 
who was looking through his glass :— 

“ I can make out my champion, the green and white 
one. Colonel Carstairs; his horse seems very fidgety and 
anxious to start. I can see your husband, too, Mrs. Peters; 
he has dismounted, and is walking up and down by the 
side of his horse.” 

“ They’ll soon be off,” said the general, who was looking 
through another telescope; “ who’s going to time them ? ” 

“ Hoby, you have a stop watch,” said the colonel; 
“ will you do it, and do it carefully ? ” 

All was now expectation and excitement; questions and 
answers followed each other so quickly; it was a perfect 
Babel of tongues. 

At the starting-post is one of the stewards to start the 
horses; they have drawn lots for places, some preferring 
the near, some the off side, and are now ranged up in a 
line, about twenty yards beyond the starting-point. Many 
of the horses are very restless, and it is no easy matter to 
keep their noses in a line. “ Now, gentlemen,” calls out 
the steward in a loud voice, “ you will advance at a foot 
pace to the post, and on arrival I will give the word ‘Off! ’ 
Are you all ready?” No answer was returned. “Then 
advance!—^back, back, Mr. Peters; keep the line!—^that’s 
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right; come on steady all of you." A pause as the line 
advances, many stroking their horses' necks to keep them 
quiet. They are at the post now; and, hark I there’s the 
word; “Off I” is bawled out by the steward in stentorian 
key, and off they are with a vengeance, in a cloud of dust. 

With our capacity for rapid flight, let us await them at 
the first jump, the stiff hurdle with bamboo stakes, 
described before. See, we have time to examine it before 
even the foremost reaches us; it’s not a bad jump, is it ?— 
three feet nine if it’s an inch, and not likely to give, either. 
The sides or wings on the take off side are a good idea— 
the horses will not so readily refuse. But, here they come; 
now for it 1 Peters’ stud-bred Chance is leading, and going 
as if he meant to jump. Peters holds him well, both hands 
to the reins, and well down on the withers. Ah, Chance 
dosen’t hke it; he swerves. No he can’t ; his rider screws 
him to the point, and, putting in both spurs, rushes at it. 
“ Up! ’’ he roars out, with a voice of thunder, when he 
thinks his hoTse is near enough to rise, and Chance makes 
a noble spring, while Peters throws himself back in the 
saddle, but sits so close that you cannot see daylight under 
him. Well done, by Jove ! splendidly cleared 1 Now run. 
Chance, for your life; you’ll not be long alone 1 

Look! look! there’s another over: which is it? The 
English horse Sultan, ridden by its owner, Mr. Walker. 
See, though, he goes off, after the jump, at racing speed; 
he has already caught up, nay he has passed Chance; and 
his rider has lost all power over him. Well he’ll not win, 
unless he sobers down. 

Now come the others. There are three together—the 
two Arabs and the country-bred mare. Whistle. There’s a 
frightful crash! it’s the Arab horse Snowdrift; he never: 
rose an inch, the hurdle did not give, and God save the 
ridpr, poor Captain Fellows, as he lies motionless on the 
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ground, some fifteen fOet from the hurdle on the landing 
side! The other Arab, Pljito, has refused, and Whistle 
has followed his example. They both turn, and ride back 
fifty yards for another attempt. In the meantime come the 
two last, Bessie and the Cape. What is that we hear ? 

“Who shall go first?” mutters Edgington, 
lips. “Both together,” answers Earnest, with a shrill 
laugh, and at it they both come. Bee, how the big Cape 
' lashes his tail, as Earnest puts in the spm’s. We really 
know not which is first; never mind, they both clear it, 
and clear it well too, side by side, almost knee to knee. 
But, good Heaven! they -will run over poor Captain 
Fellows; they see him not, and he lies just in front. No; 
each diverges and they pass him between them; but 
neither has a foot to spare. Poor fellow! he knows 
nothing of it. He is stunned, senseless; and his horse, 
frightened to death by the fall and the pain, is limping 
away as quickly as a dislocated shoulder will permit. But 
they’ve no time to stop; a steeple-chase is like a cavalry 
charge in this respect—one may pity the fallen, but no one 
can stop to help them. 

Well, we must get on; for we also have no time, if we 
would see the race, either to assist Captain Fellows or see 
how and when the last two horses get over. We soon 
catch, and are with the leaders once more. Look! Chance 
is again first, for Sultan has now fairly run away, and gone 
off nearly at right angles to the steeple-chase course. He 
is hors de combat for he’ll not stop in a hurry. 

Thus, of seven who started, but three now seem to have 
any chance; for, besides Sultan, one has fallen, and two 
have refused at the first jump. The field has been quickly 
thinned, that’s certain; but the hurdle,—^not an English, 
but an Indian hurdle, remember,—was a trying thing to 
begin with. 
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There is now a long, clear space, but the ground is heavy 
—^it is ploughed land—and the pace tells on all three. 
Chance is not more than fifty yards ahead, and as Peters 
feels the necessity of easing him, he looks back to see his 
opponents. They are still side by side, but they are also 
‘riow'uV^'ng slowly, for they know they could not hope to 
do what yet remains to be done with their horses blown. 
In this order they advance. Now they have left the 
heavy ground, and are picking their way carefully over 
the baked soil, in which, however, are the innumer¬ 
able cracks or fissures common in many parts of India ; 
and they cannot with prudence ride quickly over it. 
Again, the ground improves, for they are riding 
tlu:ough short rahur kates,* and the pace improves 
also. 

They near the next jump: it is a plain artificial ditch or 
trench, and a baulking one, for there is no enclosure at the 
ends where the small flags, to mark out the course, are 
placed. It is’twelve feet wide and three and a half deep; 
but the ground, both on the take-off and landing side, is 
good. Chance arrives first, but he swerves just as he is 
about to jump, though too late to stop his impetus, and he 
falls into it. Before either he or his rider have recovered 
their legs, and got out of the ditch, for neither are hurt, 
Edgington and Earnest have cleared it, again side by side, 
and are riding quickly forward. 

“ If we go on like this,” quoth Earnest, for they were so 
close together they could easily converse, “the fastest 
horse in the run home will win the race, for I expect we 
shall see no more of the others.” 

“ We shall see Peters again, or I’m mistaken.” 

“ He’ll have a job to get out of that ditch; but, perhaps, 

Melds with shrubs bearing a kind of pea. The word “ kates ” is 
used indiscriminately to all fields with crops. 
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he’ll do it. By Jupiter, he’s done it already! ” exclaimed 
Earnest, as he looked back; “ see he’s now mounting ! ” 

Edgington did not answer, but touched Bessie slightly 
with the spur; she was comparatively fresh again, and 
darted forward at the hint some distance ahead. 

“It will never do to let him go on alone,’’ thoughtEamest; 
“ and I must catch him at all costs.” 

“ I’ll leave him behind if I can,” thought Edgington; 
“ my mare will go as well again by herself.” 

“They’ve got a devil of a start,” thought Peters, who 
was once more in the saddle; “ I must make up for lost 
time.” 

The pace perceptibly increased; but they preserved their 
relative distances, which was about sixty yards between 
the two first, and three hundred between the second and 
third. Hitherto the race had been through an entirely 
open country; but they were now approaching enclosures, 
divided from each other, and from the plain, by banks and 
ditches. In some of these grew crops, and in all were 
trees here and there, so tliat the horses, when going 
through at a quick pace, required careful guiding. This 
part of the race, on account of the foliage in the enclosures, 
could not be so well seen from the stand, though from the 
whole course being in a segment of a circle, it had not im¬ 
peded a good view of the first portion. 

“ The banks and ditches before me are all easy enough,” 
thought Edgington, as he steamed along at a rattling pace ; 
“ but it must be ‘ steady ’ through the trees, or I shall 
come to grief there. Tally-ho I hie along, Bessie I run and 
win the race without a mistake, and your fame will spread 
from Calcutta to Lahore! Let’s show them what we can 
do, Bessie,” he cried, as he felt her spring under him, 
animated by his cheers; “for bright eyes look on us, 
Bessie ; so away, away, old girl I ” A bright gleam of 
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pleasure passed over his face, as he reiuenibered one par¬ 
ticular pair, under a riding-hat (he had caught a glimpse of 
them as he rode in front of the stand), and he positively 
yelled to his mare in encouragement, as she bore him along 
at a pace that, for the moment, made Earnest, who was 
watching him closely behind, have serious doubts of his 
sanity. 

" Why, hang it, the man’s mad—gruelling along in such 
a way. What does ho mean by it ? ” 

Echo answered, “What?” for no one was by to re¬ 
spond to Earnest’s query; and at that moment Edgington 
before him cleared the first ditch and bank into the 
enclosure. 

“ We’ve run a good mile of the mile and a half,” thought 
Earnest; “ and unless Bessie gets blown, or makes a 
mistake, she’s safe to win. Come along, then, old fellow,” 
he said aloud, as he dug his spur-rowels deep into the 
lethargic Cape; “ let’s make one good effort.” 

They jumped the said ditch and bank before Edgington 
was half-way across the first enclosure, and the next jump 
to it, a similar one, was passed hy Edgington but a few 
strides ahead of his opponent. 

Once more they are side by side; but the comparative 
nearness of the goal, and the necessity of husbanding all 
their strength for what yet remains, precludes further 
conversation. At this point of the race. Earnest saw 
that Bessie was certainly the fresher of the two, and 
that therefore, in all probability, barring accidents, he 
should lose the race. He did not despair, however; he 
knew well the “ glorious uncertainty ” of the turf, 
especially in steeple-chasing, and was prepared for every 
contingency. 

The enclosure they had now reached was a long one, 
wit!) many trees in it, and narrowed much towards the 
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end, where was an open space, with a prickly-pear * hedge 
on either side, and the jump at the extremity. 

This differed from the two last inasmuch as it was a 
double ditch and bank; or, in other words, a bank with a 
ditch both on the take-off and landing side. The ditches 
were wide and the bank was high, so that it was a most 
formidable affair, and it was also a leap which, from the 
great space it covered, must necessarily be ridden at full 
speed. 

The said open space, or neck, converged to where it 
joined the jump, and was there so narrow, that more than 
one horse could not well pass at the same time; and it was 
therefore evident that whichever arrived first at the clear 
space would have a considerable advantage, inasmuch as 
his opponent could not proceed till he was well over, and 
any mistake made by the first horse could not be taken 
advantage of by the second for the same reason. 

These objections—^for objections they were—had been 
fully seen by the stewards when they marked out the 
course; but in truth they had not much choice of ground in 
the open country around Dinapore, and the jump itself 
being a first-rate one, with the prickly-pear bushes on 
either side, as wings to prevent a horse shying, they over¬ 
looked its faults and included it. 

It was supposed to be, as it doubtless was, the most 
trying jump in the race, and being at no great distance 
from the stand, and therefore easily discernible from there, 
much anxiety was manifested by the spectators to see how 
the horses would get over it. 

The advantages to be gained by being first at the com¬ 
mencement of the ndck, or narrow open strip, were fully 

• Tho prickly pear is, I believe, of the genus “cactus;” it is very 
common in India, and the long, formidable thorns on its leaves render 
it, as a hedge, quite impenetrable. 
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appreciated by both Edgington and Earnest, and never had 
either of them ridden at greater speed through a “tope,”* 
than they did on this occasion. Both of them, moreover, 
had doubts, up to the last moment, vsrhich would succeed 
in his efforts, when a mango-tree with somewhat low 
boughs, round which the latter had to make a detour, 
decided the contest in favour of Edgington, who emerged 
into the narrow open spot a few seconds before Earnest. 

The said narrow portion was not more than sixty yards 
long, and as this was none too much as a run for the for¬ 
midable jump at the end, Edgington at once gathered up 
his reins, and laying hold of his mare in a manner to show 
her obedience was expected, touched her sharply with the 
spurs, and rode at a hard gallop towards the bank and two 
ditches, which seemed to increase in size as ho advanced, 
until they attained such a magnitude that it appeared to 
him next to impossible for his horse to clear them. 

Bessie, however, was as true as her rider. Notliing 
daunted at their size, she rushed on, until within twenty 
yards of the object, when she, of her own accord, gave an 
extra impetus to her course, and sprung into the air, form¬ 
ing, with Edgington, who looked as if he were part and 
parcel of her, a beautiful picture for the moment. The 
next instant, however, man and horse rolled on the ground, 
on the landing side; the latter, falling on her nose, formed 
a half-somerset, while Edgington was thrown some feet in 
advance. 

Poor Bessie 1 she had touched the bank with her fore¬ 
legs ; perhaps her pace had been too great to allow her 
to rise properly, and though the momentum attained broke 
the top of it, and carried both her and Edgington clear of 
the second ditch, the backers of Bessie in the race-stand 
despaired when they saw the catastrophe. 

Tlie name given in India to a number of trees together. 
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For a moment Edgington lay still, apparently stunned, 
while blood flowed from a deep cut over the eye-brow; the 
next instant, however, to the astonishment of all, he was 
on his feet, and by the side of his horse, which had sprung 
up immediately. Seeing that he was in the way of Earnest, 
who, at the end of the narrow strip, called out to “ clear 
the way,” he at once generously led his horse on one side, 
and attained the saddle just in time to see the “ Cape ” 
clear the jump, taking advantage, however, of the large 
gap he had made in the bank. « 

On, on—once more on, and once more side by side. 
Earnest looked at Edgington, and saw with pain that his 
face was much disfigured with blood, and that he was very 
pale. Not a word, however, was spoken as they rode 
forward to the last jump—an artificial stone wall in front 
of the stand, a hundred and fifty yards beyond which 
stood the winning-post. 

Already can they hear the voices in the stand encourag¬ 
ing them. “ Well done, Edgington 1 ” “ Bravo, Earnest I ” 
They heed them not, however, for they are both preparing 
for the final struggle,—the stone wall and the rush home. 

Had Edgington then known that Miss Plane had drawn 
his horse in the lottery, that she was at that moment 
watching him with anxiety, and hoping that he would win, 
perhaps the knowledge would have made him unsteady, 
would have destroyed the nerve so necessary to success; 
and so 1 really am glad he did not; for though Earnest 
and he equally deserve success, I would not have either 
attain an undue advantage. 

But now they near the stone wall—the last jump of the 
race. The excitement in the stand has reached its climax, 
the horses are neck and neck,—the riders are knee to 
knee,—at the end as at the commencement. Once more 
are the reins gathered up—once more are the spurs pressed 
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to the flanks; a rush,—we know not which is first,—see, 
they are both in the air! Hurrah; hurrah! they have 
both cleared it, and press on for the -winning-post 1 
" They’ll run a dead heat 1 ” “ Bessie is the fastest I ” 
“ Now the weight will tell! ” These and similar exclama¬ 
tions come from the stand, mixed up with much cheering, 
as they rush past in the final struggle. Both coursers’ 
sides are covered with blood, and yet do the spurs again 
and again kiss the flanks,—^the right hands release the 
reins, the whip arms are raised,—swish, s-wish, s-wish 1 
both spring to the cutting strokes; but two or three more 
strides and the goal is attained; the horses seem to rush 
in positively lifted by their riders, and Bessie wins by half 
a neck 1 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A bachelor’s breakfast—PAY-DAY—TIFFIN. 

Another breakfast scene. I like that meal; it has not 
the regularity, the business-like air of a dinner; people 
think more of conversation, less of eating. At dinner one 
course follows another with the regularity of clockwork. 
At breakfast there is nothing of the kind ; you flirt with 
an egg, you dally with the ham on your plate; the piquant 
flavour of your Bohea is mixed up, if in India, with the 
rehsh of a smart, amusing leader in the Hurharu, or the 
sensible and far-seeing one in the Friend. At breakfast 
you feel you can be as short or as long a time over it as 
you like; you are independent, free,—your own master, 
and in the full enjoyment of the renewed life which a good 
night’s sleep has given you; besides, you have the day before 
you. Away, then with any further comparison between 
that light, free, intellectual repast, breakfast, and the heavj', 
constrained, animal meal, styled dinner. A man asks me 
to dinner,—I feel he wishes to feed me; to breakfast, I am 
conscious of a desire on his part for the amusement of my 
society, for my conversation, for whatever there may be in 
me worth drawing out; and while I would accept the first 
invitation with my hand on my stomach, did custom 
authorize such demonstrative action, I smile with pleasure 
at the second request, accept it with gratitude, and feel 
that my would-be matinal host has paved the way to 
friendship’s bower. 

Perhaps, after this eulogy, the reader will expect to be 
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introduced to a very grand breakfast, graced with all that 
can make such a meal delightful,—^perhaps even a wedding 
breakfast; who knows how high I may have raised expec¬ 
tation. Well, read on, expectant reader; and if you think 
I have treated you unfairly, don’t ask me —id est, my 
book—^to breakfast again; for, truly, it will be the sorest 
punishment that you can devise. 

There were three at the morning meal I am about to 
describe: Ensign Hoby, the expounder of female cha¬ 
racters; Ensign Earnest, the defeated steeple-chase jockey; 
and “ Blazes,” an immense bull terrier belonging to 
Earnest. The last could not talk, but he could do every 
thing else that he was told to do; and as he sat at one 
side of the table, and caught with dexterity any pieces 
that were thrown to him, it was very evident that he, too, 
claimed to be one of the breakfast party. 

They sat in the large central whitewashed apartment of 
the bungalow, where Hoby and Earnest lived together. 
Everything in and about the room showed plainly that 
they were bachelors, and somewhat careless ones, too, as 
far as order and arrangement were concerned. The room 
itself was most simple; it had no windows, but large door¬ 
ways at either end, leading out into the verandah, in one 
of which was placed a huge “kuskus tattee,” similar to 
the one described in Mr. Plane’s house. There were two 
other doorways, one on either side of the room ; these led 
into the bed and bathing-rooms of our young warriors, who 
had the centre room, in which they now sat, in common. 

^ In one corner of this apartment stood a large wooden 
horse, covered with saddles, bridles, and horse-clothing; 
in another was a goolale,-'< with a basket of clay balls; in a 

' * A pecuhot kind of bow used in India to propel aun-dried clay 
baJla. It is cutioua the accuracy with which those in practice can 
shoot with them. 
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third was a rack for guns and pistols, of which there was a 
goodly assortment. The walls were decorated with a few 
sporting pictures, and two njunphs of the ballet. A few 
riding-whips and a couple of hog-spears were hung on pegs. 

Furniture there was not much to boast of. A couple of 
camp arm-chairs, half a dozen plain ones, the teak-wood 
breakfast-table, and that was all. 

Earnest and Hoby sat at breakfast in pajamahs* and 
shirt-sleeves. To Enghsh ears, of course, this sounds very 
horrible ; but the reader, possibly, knows not what India 
is in the month of May. 

“Pass me one of those chupatties,t Earnest,” said 
Hoby; “that early parade this morning has made me 
peckish. How do you feel after your ride yesterday ? ” 

“ Jolly enough. I wish I had won, though; it was a 
close thing, wasn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, all but a dead heat,” Hoby replied; “where I 
stood in the stand, I thought it was one. I expect, how¬ 
ever, Bessie has the legs of the Cape. Do you know that 
Fellows, who fell at the first jump, is only just sensible ? 
—he was delirious all night. I saw the doctor just now as 
I came home.” 

“ It was a nasty spill,” observed Earnest: “ I did not 
know myself, as I went over the first jump, that he had 
fallen, until I was almost on him; it was all Edgington 
and I could do to give him a wide berth. After the race I 
rode back, or was doing so, when I met the doctor with 
him in his buggy. I believe they bled him directly they 
got him home.” 

* Light muslm or silk drawers, roade very loose, and often used 
instead of trousers during the day in hot weather, as also to sleep in 
at night. 

t Unleavened cakes of coarse flour, much eaten by Europeans in 
India. 
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“The best thing too," said Hoby. "I don’t think, by- 
tbe-bye, any one else was hurt beside him and Bdgington; 
and with the exception ot a lot of aticking-plaster on his 
forehead, which gave him a funny look at parade this 
morning, the latter is ail right again.’’ 

“ Oh yes, he’s none the worse for it. What fun it was 
when in the stand, after the race, he gave Miss Plane the 
lady’s whip—^he was as shy as any girl about it." 

“ Yes; and did you observe,” said Hoby, “ how 
haughtily she took it, and how she objected to give him 
her old one in exchange, which every one said she ought 
to do ? ’’ 

“Of course I did,” replied Earnest; “it took a lot to 
persuade her. She’d never have done it, after all, had hot 
the general been there, and told her he thought it was the 
least she could do.” 

“ And even then she did it with a bad grace. Depend 
on it,” Hoby added, " the character I drew of her name 
will fit this.haughty damsel.” 

“ How handsome she looked ! ” Earnest continued. 
“ Do you know, I think the colonel was a little smitten.” 

“ Not a little—^look here I my arm’s black and blue from 
the effect of it.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, he was so excited about her beauty, he grasped 
my arm and pinched it, while he abused me for the 
character I had given her, till I thought he had gone dean 
mad. He laughed about it afterwards and tried to pass it 
off, but I’m sure he’s spoony.” 

‘ “ What fun if he should really fall in love,” said Earnest, 
“for they say he has never cared about any woman in his 
life; but, poor Edgington, how dismayed he would be if it 
were so, for I’ll swear he’s very far gone.” 

“ Over head and ears,” Hoby replied; “ and that cold 
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haughty character of her’s will attract him. Quite a little 
romance, too, his winning the race, and having to present 
the whip. Just the proper commencement for a love affair, 
is it not ? Oh dear,’’ he continued with a yawn, “ I wish 
I were up to my neck in ice, for it’s cruelly hot this morn¬ 
ing, and yet the bheestie is watering the tattee well.” 

“There’s but little wind,” Earnest replied, “it’s so 
early; but we can have the punkah. Here, bearer, call 
the punkah-wallah.” 

“Ah, that’s better,” added Hoby, as, after a minute or 
two, the air, agitated by the large fan, relieved them. 

“ What could one do without punkahs and tattees in India ? 
I’ve often thought how little people in England, much as 
they are told of it, appreciate the heat out here.” 

“ It’s impossible they can realize it, for there’s nothing 
at home to compare it to, unless, indeed, they put them¬ 
selves in the mouths of some of their smelting furnaces.” 

“ Ah, by Jove,” Hoby rejoined, “ it’s very wearing, this 
incessant heat. I often think life in India is mere 
existence. You’ve done, haven’t you ? Khitmudgar, take 
away the breakfast-things, and send my bearer with 
cheroots and fire. Now, Earnest, we’ll have our matinal 
smoke; that cheroot, after breakfast, is I think one of the 
greatest pleasures in the day, and I’ve just time to take 
mine quietly before my company comes to be paid. When 
are your men coming ? ” 

“ In about half-an-hour,” Earnest replied ; “ but I was 
officer of the day yesterday, and must write out my report 
first.” 

So saying, Earnest took writing materials, and began 
filling in the printed form for the relieved officer of the day, 
while Hoby drew one of the arm-chairs forward, put’his 
feet on the table, and puffed away. 

“I didn’t visit the guards in the evening,” Earnest 
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continued as he wrote; “ the colonel let me off on account 
of the steeple-chase. How much less duty we have to do 
altogether than the of&cers in the European regiments I— 
at the same time, I would rather command Englishmen.” 

“ So would I,” answered Hoby; “ but so would not a 
great many, for they imagine Jack Sepoy perfection, and 
scarcely inferior to an English soldier. I think they are 
wrong, and that the day may come when we shall find he 
has been too much petted. In many points, the Madras 
and Bombay armies are better constituted than ours. Our 
respect for high-caste men, or rather our exclusion of all 
others, is, I am sure, a mistake ; but that's an opinion 
which a man would get into very bad odour for, did he 
broach it.” 

“ ‘Were you to admit low-caste men into regiments, the 
Brahmins and Eajputs would not serve,” rejoined Earnest, 
“ and thus we should lose the best men in India for 
soldiers.” 

“ Excuse me; I doubt your high-caste men being the 
best material for soldiers; but even allowing it to be so, I 
would have low as well as lugh-caste regiments,” said 
Hoby; “at present, all our army is of one stamp. I 
cannot exactly see danger in it, but I do see greater safety 
in my plan.” 

“You surely do not think the native army could ever be 
unfaithful,” Earnest asked; “ and if not, what could your 
low-caste regiments avail ? ” 

“ I cannot tell; but I think, that for an army levied in 
India, where so many creeds, sects, and castes abound, 
I would' not ce^ne the recruitment, as we do, to only 
Mussulmans and Hindus of certain grades; on the contrary, 
J would enlist opposing elements. Union, they say, is 
strength, but disunion in the native army would, I think, 
be enr greatest safeguard.” 
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Earnest’s bearer interrupted them at this point, to say 
his company had arrived, and were waiting outside. 

“ Oh, they are rather too early,” Earnest remarked— 

“ but never mind; tell the subadar and jemadar to come 
in; and bring another table,” he added to the bearer. 

“ We shall get on better if we have separate tables, Hoby.” 

The bearer left to execute his orders; and the native 
of&cers appeared. They were in full uniform, and, as they 
entered, they saluted their ofiBcers in a somewhat stiff 
military style. 

“ Take a chair, subadar,” said Earnest; “ there’s another 
for you, jemadar. It was rather hot coming here, was it 
not?” 

“ Very hot, sahib; but that does not signify, we arc 
always glad to come into your presence.” 

“Especially on pay-day,” answered Earnest, laughing; 

“ but call the pay-havildar and let’s begin : I won’t keep 
you out any longer than I can help, such weather.” 

“ Narain Sing, come into the sahib’s presence,” called 
out the jemadar, partly opening the door. 

“ Is it true, sahib, you won the race yesterday ? ” asked 
the subadar, who knew perfectly well Earnest had not 
done so, but thought the query would please. 

“ No; Edgington Sahib won it,” answered Earnest. 

“ Why did you not come to see it ? ” 

“ My duties did not allow me to leave the lines. I must 
not eat the Company’s salt for nothing.” 

The pay-havildar here appeared, with two sepoys, each 
carrying a large bag of rupees, which, having saluted 
Earnest, they placed on the ground, and then retired. 
Narain Sing produced his pay-lists, and squatted down on 
the floor near the rupees; Earnest reached his pay-book , 
from a shelf, and the work of paying the company com¬ 
menced. 
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^Let me shortly describe the natives there present. The 
subadar was a spare man of about fifty, vsith quick, rest¬ 
less, green eyes, and greyish-brown whiskers and mous¬ 
taches, which, by-the-bye, were very long and thick; so 
long, that the owner twisted them back in a long curl 
behind his ear. This gave him rather a ferocious appear¬ 
ance, but it was not borne out by the expression of his face, 
which was mild enough, and the whole manner of the man 
was indicative of a being in authority who was always 
fearful that his good nature would get the better of him. 
His skin was of a yellowish brown, his teeth were very 
imperfect, and discoloured with the beetle-nut which he 
was even then chewing; his hair looked scanty enough, as 
far as you could judge from the little that peeped out from 
under his chako, which he wore in the room as he sat, for 
it is a mark of disrespect in India to uncover the head; he 
had, apparently, too much hair in his flowing whiskers and 
moustache to spare any for the top of his cranimn. He 
was dressed in white trousers, and a red coatee with green 
facings. In the way of ornament, he boasted small gold- 
fringed shoulder-straps (they could scarcely be called 
epaulets), and the principal decoration of a native officer, 
two rows of large solid gold beads, about the size of plums, 
around his neck. His chako, which was heavy and 
cumbrous, was even better calculated than those we use 
in tropical climates to concentrate the rays of the sun, and 
knock down our poor countrymen with, for the material 
was the same, and, moreover, it had no peak to shade the 
forehead and eyes. 

Our subadar sat very upright in his chair, his sword 
bqjiween his knees, and his white-gloved hands resting 
thereon, bestowing great attention as sepoy after sepoy 
#ame in and received the month’s pay. 

The jemadar, who sat by his side, only differed from his 
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superior in being much darker and much stouter, with 
black instead of greyish-brown whiskers and moustaches, 
and having only one instead of two rows of the golden 
beads around his neck. 

The pay-havildar, seated on the ground, was in undress 
—that is, in light and cool native clothes. This indulgence 
was allowed him, for, having to see to each man’s account, 
and pay out all the money, he could do so better and more 
accurately without the incumbrance of a heavy uniform to 
impede him. The principle is not a new one, for it is well 
known that in our English army when anything has really 
to be done, such portions of the uniform as can be dispensed 
with are invariably thrown aside, both by officers and men; 
but that does not signify : a man, of course, fights better 
when throttled with a high stock, and dressed in a way 
that allows him not the proper use of his limbs ; at least, 
whether he does or not, so think the authorities, and one 
must bow to their superior wisdom. 

The havildars and naicks (corresponding to our sergeants 
and corporals) were paid first, then came the sepoys, whose 
monthly pay w’as seven rupees; these all came in one at a 
time, received the amount from the pay-havildar, saluted 
Ensign Earnest with military precision, and departed. 

But, the men being now all paid, the pay-havildar 
proceeds to count out what is due to the subadar and 
jemadar. There is a little discussion between them 
regarding certain deductions made therefrom, but being 
of a private nature. Earnest does not listen to it; and when 
it is settled, the subadar, with another salute, annotmces 
that all is finished. 

“ Then take them away,” Earnest replies; “ to-morrow 
we have target practice. Let the company be at the butts 
at five o’clock in the morning.” 

Both the native officers rise, salute, and retire; but the 
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pay-havildar stops to give Earnest Lis niontii’s pay, which 
was drawn from the treasury at the same time as that of 
the men. Outside can now be heard the voice of the 
suhadar, who, having made the men fall in, calls out in 
English (for words of command in the native army arc 
always given in our mother tongue), “Attention!” “Threes 
left shoulders forward I ” “ Quick march 1 ” “ Forward I ” 
and the regular tramp of the men, as they march off 
to their lines, concludes the payment of the third com¬ 
pany, 99th regiment Native Infantry, for the preceding 
month. 

“ Now, havildar,” says Earnest, “ give me my ‘ tullub,’* 
and deduct that fifty I owe you, and also my mess bill— 
sixty rupees, is it not ? Give mo back the order I gave 
you for the fifty. I dare say I shall have to give you 
another before next pay-day. Now how is it ? Let mo 
see; so I get, including the company’s allowance, after all 
deductions, one hundred and thirty rupees, twelve annas, 
and three pice. Here, bearer, take my pay from the 
havildar, and mind you don’t pay away an annaf without 
my leave.” 

“ I say, Hoby,” he added, addressing his friend, who at 
another table, surrounded by native officers, rupees, and 
sepoys, was going through the performance he had just 
completed, “ I have not much to carry on with this month, 
only one hundred and thirty, after paying fifty I got from 
the havildar, and my mess bill. I wish I had won that 
race yesterday; the forty gold mohurs would have been a 
great addition to my finances.” 

“Never mind, you nearly won it, and must console 
yourself with that,” answered Hoby laughingly; “ you’ll 
hate better luck next time.” 

• Tie general word used in India for pay. 
t A copper coin, the sixtcentli port of a rupee. 
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When Hoby’s company was paid, the two were once 
more alone together. The.y drew up to the centre table 
again, and both put their feet on it. 

“ What shall you do with yourself till tiffin-timo,” asked 
lloby. 

“Oh, this is my moonshee* day,” answered Earnest; “ho 
will be here soon, and then I shall have two steady hours 
at Hindostanec.” 

“ When do you suppose you will pass? ” continued Hoby. 

“In three }nonths more, if I’m lucky. I passed the 
colloquial easy enough; I hope I sliall get as well through 
the big go.” 

“ Well, I hope to get a staff appointment without P. C.f 
to my name—many do,” said Hoby; “ and languages were 
never my forte.” 

“Yes; but you have better interest than I have,” 
answered Earnest, “ and that goes a long way.” 

“Twelve o’clock, I declare,” exclaimed Hoby, looking 
at liis watch. “I’m to bo with Edgington at half-past. 
We are going to the general’s together.” 

“ What’s that for ? ” 

“ Ohl after the race yesterday, the old general asked 
Edgington, whom you know he’s very fond of, why ho 
never came to see him, and Edgington said he’d come to¬ 
day. ‘Do,’ said the general, ‘come to tiffin, and bring 
Hoby with you.’ I was standing by, and of' course 
accepted.” 

“ I expect Edgington was glad enough to do so,” said 
Earnest; “Miss Plano, you know, is there.” 

“ I know it,” answered Hoby; “ and it will be groat fun 
seeing Edgington make love, for I’ll swear he wants to 
do so.” 

“ If ever he succeeds, Hoby, he’s sure to tell her the 

* A toacher of native languages. t Passed college. 

n 
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character you gave her name, and she’ll hate you for ever 
afterwards.” 

“ She will do nothing of the sort, unless the cap fits; 
and then I shan’t care about her hatred.” 

“ But tell me,” said Earnest, “ what put that funny idea 
into your head about characters from names ? Have you 
the same theory with regard to men ? ” 

“Not in so great a degree. Your first query I cannot 
answer, for I know not precisely myself; it is intuitive, I 
suppose.” 

“ I certainly agreed with you in many of the sketches 
you drew,” added Earnest; “ and yet it is odd I did so, for 
I never knew any girls with some of the names you 
painted.” 

“ Not odd at all,” continued Hoby; “it would have been 
very odd if you had not. My instincts in the matter are 
common to all, only I have perhaps studied the subject 
more than others.” 

“I never knew anybody else who had studied it at all,” 
answered Earnest, laughing; “so it may certainly be called 
the Hoby science, for you are the first who has pursued it.” 

“Well, so be it; we all have our own crotchets, and this 
is one of mine; but as I derive from it the greatest pleasure 
that can be derived from any science, I shall certainly not 
relinquish it.” 

“ What pleasure is that, pray? ” asked Earnest. 

“ The pleasure that the students of all sciences derive 
froip the verity of their conclusions; in truth, I have seldom 
found myself wrong.” 

“ Well,” added Earnest, “ we shall see if you are right 
this time. But here comes my moonshee, so adieu to 
everything but dry EUndostanee; and the absurd tales in 
the ‘ Bagh-o-Bahar,’* ior the next two hours.” 

A Hiadostanee book, in which students are examined. 
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An hour later, Hoby was driving with Edgington in his 
buggy down to the general’s house at Deegha, a suburb of 
Dinapore. 

Edgington was in great spirits; his success the day 
before, the manner in which that success had also been 
fortunate for Miss Plane, his possession of her old riding- 
whip, his anticipated meeting with her at the general’s— 
all contributed to make him very joyous; and as thej 
rattled along, through the bazaar that divides Deegha 
from Dinapore, he chatted away in great glee. 

“It is not so,” he replied, in answer to some remark 
that Hoby had made, regarding the transitory duration of 
all pleasures in life, “ not so at all; those who find gratifi¬ 
cation only in selfish pleasures* promulgate the theory; for 
true it is, that their pleasures pall; but those who seek for 
pleasure in the happiness of others never get satiated; 
nay, the more they indulge themselves, the more does 
their appetite for such enjoyments increase.” 

“ But do you not think,” added Hoby—^who, because he 
saw the mood that Edgington was in, purposely assumed 
another, to draw him out,—“ do you not think, that even 
the philanthropists you allude to tire of their pleasures, 
when the good they do is met with ingratitude and unkind¬ 
ness ; and when the happiness they look for is often frus¬ 
trated, thi'ough the perversity of the beings they seek to 
benefit ? ” 

“To some extent, yes,” answered Edgington; “but they 
cast about for worthier objects, and forget their disappoint-- 
ments in the. anticipated pleasure of future success.” 

“Ay, but then that is pleasure in anticipation, not in 
reality 1” exclaimed Hoby; “and is it not true that the 
former almost invariably exceeds the latter? ‘Man never 
is, but always to be, blest.’ What knowledge of human 
nature is displayed in those few words I We all acknow- 
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ledge the fact, more or less, and yet how we all struggle on, 
regardless of experience, for that happiness which we can 
never attain.” 

“Pcr/ec< happiness, I grant you,” said Edgington; “but 
happiness, to a greater or less degree, we do arrive at con¬ 
tinually. It is not in the nature of man to be perfectly 
contented with his lot, to want for nothing more, to wish 
nothing altered. I opine it is well that it is so, for the 
reverse would-do away continually -with all incentive to 
exertion; and the perfectly happy man would become, in 
very elysium—a pitiable object.” 

“ And yet he would be happy,” suggested Hoby. 

“ I doubt it; anticipation is an essential ingredient of 
happiness.” 

“ At all events,” remarked Hoby, “ it is a state of which 
we can only form conjectures, for none have ever attained 
to it. But how absurd, after all, are our discussions as to 
happiness; we speak as if it was a state with its limits and 
boundaries defined—^in short, as if all understood what 
was meant by the word; whereas, to each it has a different 
signification. Even in the abstract, happiness and misery 
are only comparative terms. You may ask a man, with 
reason, if he is happy, for the query -with the adjective 
merely refers to the state of his feelings; but should you 
ask him if he has attained happiness, you must, to make 
your question clear, define to him what you mean by the 
word, or allow him to give you his signification thereof, 
and then answer with reference thereto. I’m afraid I’ve 
not made my meaning clear, and so will illustrate it on 
yourself. Now, tell me, are you-” 

“ It’s quite unnecessary,” interrupted Edgington; “I 
understand you perfectly.” 

“You’ll understand me better,” continued Hoby, “when 
you’ve answered my query. Now, tell me, are you happy?” 
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“ Well, if I must answer, I’ll answer truly,” said Ed- 
gington. “ Yes, happy as the day.” 

“ So far so good. But again, is happiness yours ? and to 
make your answer clear, explain to me first what you 
understand by the word happiness,” said Hoby, while he 
looked at Edgington with a roguish smile. 

“I’ll do nothing of the sort,” answered Edgington, 
laugliing, and slightly blushing. “ Why am I to be sub¬ 
jected to this inquisitorial process ? But to come down to 
more tangible facts; I’m happy just now in anticipation of 
the good tiffin we arc sure to find at the general’s, and 
that’s mucli more to the purpose, at this moment, than all 
the rigmarole we’ve been talking, for here wo are at his 
compound gates.” 

“ Edgington, Edgington,” said Hoby, as they drove up 
to the house, “ you are easily made happy—that is to say, 
in anticipation ; but stake not too much on the cast. The 
tiffin you allude to may disagree with you ; and remember, 
ore it’s too late, that it’s not alone what we put into our 
stomachs that we find hard to digest.” 

Edgington looked seriously at his companion for a moment, 
as if to ask what he meant; but Hoby was studiously 
engaged wiping the dust off his boots, and at that instant 
the buggy mare stopped of her own accord at the hall-door. 

They were shown into a large and comfortable drawing¬ 
room, fitted up in a luxurious style. It contained no one 
but the old general himself, seated at a table writing, 
under the ever-waving punkah. 

“ How do you do, Edgington? Glad to see you, Hoby,” 
ho said, rising. “You’re in the nick of time; we shall have 
tiffin in ten minutes. Come, take off your swords, put 
them in that corner, and excuse me for a little, while I 
finish this letter.” 

The swords, worn in honour of the general, were quickly 
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placed on one side, and Hoby took up a book on the table, 
•while Edgington strolled round the room, looking at some 
pictures hanging against the wall. 

Hoby’s book or pamphlet, for it was little more, opened 
at the fly-leaf, and he unconsciously read what was written 
thereon ;—“ Beatrice Plane, from her friend and admirer, 
Antonia Curtainhe looked at the title—it was an Ame¬ 
rican work, “Woman versus Man;” in his surprise he let 
the book fall, but muttered, as he picked it up, “ I know 
not why it should astonish me, but still it is strange.” A 
gleam of satisfaction passed over his face as he read once 
more in the title what he conceived to be the verification 
of the sketch lie had applied to the name of Beatrice; but 
it fled in another moment, and gave way to a look of pity, 
as the figure of Edgington, still restless, and walking about 
the room, crossed his eyesight. 

“ Come here, Edgington,” he said; “ is not this a pretty 
sketch of Dinapore from the river? ” pointing to a pencil¬ 
drawing on the table; “ and see,” he added, in a lower 
tone, as Edgington stood by him, “ here's a funny book,” 
and he opened it at the title-page; “ what a curious 
subject for the general to study, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes; what a strange title; what is it about ? It is by 
an American woman,” said Edgington. 

“ Gf course it is,” replied Hoby; “ one of the strong- 
minded American women too. I should like to read it; 
I’ve a great mind to ask the general to lend it me.” 

“ No, don’t; he might not like it; besides, see here,” 
. exclaimed Edgington, who had turned over the fly-leaf by 

accident; " it’s not his book, it belongs-” ho stopped 

short, and looked at Hoby with some confusion. Strange 
felkSw, that Hoby; he was intently occupied in endeavour¬ 
ing to make one of those pen-wipers, in the shape of a 
woman with wide petticoats, stand on her head. 
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“ Come, I’ll bet you a chick,* Edgington, I make this 
damsel stand on her head longer than you do ; here’s my 
stop-watch ; will you try ? " 

“ Oh yes,” said Edgington, laying down the book very 
hastily; “ you try first.” 

Tl)ey were thus scientifically engaged when the general 
approached them. 

“ Well, anything to pass the time,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, laughing ; “ what is it ? a bet ? I doubt you’re being 
as expert at that as you are at stoeple-chasing, Edgington.” 

“I owe you a chick, Hoby,” said Edgington, rising, and 
blushing as he did so. “Ah, there’s the whip, I see. 
General, which Miss Plane won yesterday.” 

“ Yes, she was using it this morning and liked it very 
much. She’s upstairs; I’ll send and tell her tiffin is ready,” 
said the general. “ Here, chuprassie.”t 

“ Sahib,” answered the chuprassie, pushing aside the 
slight bamboo screen so quickly, that ho appeared to have 
heard his master even before he spoke. 

“ Let the ayah tell the MisseeJ Baba tiffin is ready.” 

“That cut over your eyebrow is not much, after all, 
Edgington,” continued the general. 

“ Oh no, sir; I found it had nearly healed when I dressed 
to come here; so I exchanged a lot of diachylon our doctor 
had put over it for this little bit of black plaster, which 
hides it perfectly.” 

“ Fellows is not so lucky,” observed the general. “ I 
hear he’ll not be out of bod for a week. But let us go now 
into the other room, Miss Plane will jo^ us there.” 

So saying, he led the way into the dining-room, where a 
substantial tiffin was spread. 

Miss Plane entered before they sat down; she bowed 

Four rupees. A messenger. 

1 The word used by servants for young unmarried ladies. 
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distantly to the general’s guests, and said to hina, “ I had 
half a mind not to come down, sir; the heat is so excessive, 
that eating anything is quite out of the question.” 

“Oh, sit down, and try,” he replied; "you must not 
starve yourself in India.” 

She did so with a languid air. She looked as pretty, or 
rather handsome—^for the latter in her case is the better 
word—^without her bonnet or riding-hat as she did with 
them. This, by-the-bye, always says much for a woman’s 
beauty; for, alas! how few look equally well in both cases. 
Hers, however, was a style which nothing could much 
heighten; while the absence of-all adornment enabled one 
more fully to appreciate the exquisite contour of her 
features and classical-looking head, to which the plain 
Madonna style in which she wore her lustrous and massive 
hair much contributed. 

" Now, take some of that jelly,” said the general; “ I 
don’t propose anything more substantial, as you say you 
have no appetite. Hoby, send Miss Plane some jelly.” 

“ I’ll take a glass of that wine, also, you have by you, 
Captain Edgington,” said Miss Plano. “I see you still 
bear about you some marks of your fall yesterday.” 

“ It is but little, however,” Edgington replied. ^ “ I hope 
your ride to the race and back did not fatigue you? It 
was very good of you, and all the other ladies, to come on 
such a hot and dusty evening.” 

“Yes, I think we deserve to be praised for the effort,” 
she rephed; “ but in my case I did it from the feeling that 
the sooner I accustom myself to heat the better.” 

“ Well, I’m suw you were amuset,” said the general, 
who was .busy with some cold beef and pickles, “ to say 
nothing of the whip which you brought away for your 
pains. 

“ I thought you would win it, Miss Plano,” interposed 
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Hoby, "when yon drew Major Bruce’s mare, Bessie, in 
the lottery, particularly as Captain Edgington rode her.” 

“ They all tell me you are such a wonderful rider. Captain 
Edgington,’’ remarked Miss Plane; “how is it, then, you 
got such a fall, or ‘ purl,’ for that seems the favourite word 
in Dinapore, yesterday ? ” 

“ My horse fell, and—and—I—I mean—what could I 
do?’’ Edgington answered confusedly; "but as for my 
being such a capital rider, the fact is, there are several in 
Dinapore as good, if not better than myself.’’ 

" You do not think so 1 ’’ she coolly remarked. 

" And why not, pray? ’’■ 

“ Because others do not; and I cannot suppose you an 
exception to the mass of mankind, and blind to your own 
merits.’’ 

" I scarcely know whether to accept that as a compli¬ 
ment or reproof,” Edgington remarked, somewhat taken 
aback by her sang frokl. 

“ As the latter, decidedly,” she replied; " I never proffer 
tlie fonner.” 

Edgington, a little abashed, addressed himself with 
increased attention to his salad; and Hoby, who was 
evidently much amusbd, took up the cudgels for his friend. 

“ You do not admire modesty in the male sex, then. Miss 
Plane; you think, in assuming it, we entrench on your 
rights ? ” 

" By no means,” she replied; “ why should modesty be 
the attribute of women alone ? But if by modesty you 
mean pretended ignorance, I admire it in no one.” 

" Pretended ignorAnce is a somewhat hard expression to 
apply to the case, is it not ? For instance, I may know I 
am the handsomest man in Dinapore,” he continued, 
smiling as he saw his face in the opposite mirror, .and felt 
then, as he had always known, it was a very plain one. 
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“ still, if auyoue told mo I was so, you would not surely have 
me bow in acquiescence, and intimate that I knew it well?” 

“ The case is an extreme one, and scarcely likely to 
occur,” she replied, with a slight smile, “ but we are 
exhausting the subject. Tell mo. Captain Edgington,” she 
continued, turning to him, “ did you think you should win 
that race, yesterday, when you went over the last jump 
with Mr. Earnest ? ” 

“ Yes ! I thought I—^that is to say—I knew one of us— 
I mean that the race would be won by the fastest.” 

Having given vent to this rather unintelligible answer, 
Edgington blushed a little, and relapsed into his salad. 
Miss Plane regarded him steadfastly for half a moment, 
then fell into a train of thought, with her eyes on the 
table. A pause occurred,—one of those pauses which show 
that, at all events, some of the party are not at ease. 
Miss Plane broke it by commencing a conversation with 
the general, on the advantage of pickling walnuts at a 
sufficiently mature age. 

How strange it is, that the first steps of love always 
make a man a goose. Here was Edgington, for instance, 
a man in no way wanting in conversational powers, with 
very fair talent, and peculiarly gifted in the art of small 
talk, as shy at the general’s table to-day as a timid girl. 
He could scarcely open his mouth; when he did, it was to 
give vent to some remark which he repented of the next 
moment. He was continually intending to say something, 
and as continually thinking it might bear some other mean- 
• ing; or that it waa^too general and vapid a remark, or was 
too particular and personal; or that it looked as if he 
wished to drag himself and his acts on the tayis; or that it 
was ill-natured, or pedantic, or vain, or foolish, or goodness 
knows what; for he found some objection to each and every 
sentence he thought of uttering. 
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How lucky it is for .us poor men, that this state of things 
does not last; or what woman but would be wearied, bored 
to death, by her lover. It is, however, but of short dura¬ 
tion ; it is contemporaneous only with the first dazzling 
effects of the beauties or charms which enthral us, and 
nothing so soon dispels it as the conviction that our admira¬ 
tion is perceived by its fair object. If even we see it is 
perceived without favour on her part, nay more, with indif¬ 
ference, still if we determine to follow up the chase, the 
string of our tongue is loosened, and we can speak plain, 
and like ourselves. In a few words, it seems to be a state 
which all lovers pass through, more or less—the more they 
admire and love, the more stupid they are—and it also 
appears to be limited in period, and to cease with the 
time when the eyes have revealed the secret of that love, 
and it is become a tacitly acknowledged fact between the 
lover and Ins fair one that the latter is the admired object 
of the former. Woman has here a great advantage; to 
commence with, she does not generally fall in love as 
quickly as man, and the state we have described has long 
passed away in her lover ere she feels one particle of the 
flame which has been for some time consuming him. A 
. woman in love is, therefore, rarely stupid like a man, for she 
knows the ground she stands on, and in most cases her 
love at first amounts to little more than a mere permission 
for her admirer to love her; when later, however, a clear 
acknowledgment thereof passes her lips, it is poured into 
ears only too ready to receive it, and thus her position is 
very, very different from that uncertain state in which a 
man is when he feels the full force of the passion, is 
anxious to do all he can to produce a favourable impres¬ 
sion, yet fears, like a very coward, that either word or 
glance shall reveal his secret; all which causes combined, 
give birth to the feelings we have attempted to desenbe 
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aWove, and under which poor Edgington at this time most 
decidedly laboured. 

But, how quick also is woman to see when a man 
admires her; nay, how well she can tell whether it bo 
mere admiration, or love that animates him; moreover, 
how sure is the discovery to give her an interest in him, 
even though she may feel that he never can be more to 
her than he is at that moment. Beatrice Plane rose from 
that limcheon table with the knowledge that Edgington 
was in love with her; and the discovery made her think a 
little. She cared nothing for him, she did not suppose she 
ever should; but it was a gratification to her proud nature, 
to feel assured of the impression she had made, and the 
more so, as, both from all the general had said of him 
and what she had seen herself, and notwithstanding the 
confused state he was in that day (which she cleverly 
attributed to the right cause), she knew that he was a 
man any woman might be proud to class among her 
admirers. 

“ Well, let him love on,” thought Beatrice as she left 
the table, while a cold smile passed over her face; “ I will 
give him no encouragement, and it will amuse me.” 

“ I have been stupid enough,” thought Edgington, as he 
held open the door for her to pass out, “ and I daresay 
she thinks so. She’ll look on me as a good steeple-chase 
jockey, and nothing more.” 

“ She’s all my fancy painted her,” Hoby hummed to 
himself, keeping time on the mahogany with his knuckles. 

Bubble, bubble, bubble, went the general’s hookah, 
which he had just begun to smoke. It appeared a mono¬ 
tonous and melancholy sound to Edgington as he sat 
down; but he was out of temper with himself, and gladly 
.sought relief in the cheroot, which, at a sign from the 
general, was offered him. A little more, and all tliree 
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were enveloped in clouds from “ sublime tobacco,” which, 
whether on the heated plains of Hindostan or the snow- 
clad regions of the Poles, is equally prized, and will not 
lightly be displaced. 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 


Beatrice’s letter—an evening in the hot winds— 

ADVANTAGES OF INDIA. 


The same afternoon Beatrice wrote a letter to her mother, 
in the following terms:— 


" Deegha, Dinapobe, 
“ Thursday. 


“ My dear Mamma,— 

“ How tantalizing it is, that, after a separation of eigh¬ 
teen months, we are now within reasonable distance of 
each other, and still cannot meet. Somehow or another, 
though, I do not feel as if I was so completely separated 
from you as when oceans rolled between us; we cannot 
converse, ’tis true, but you can respond to my letters, and 
I to yours, ere the interest of the subject broached has 
died away, which was so often the case formerly. 

“I know not why I write to you now—for I await your 
answer to my last—except that it be I want some one to 
commune with, and know no other being, as there is none 
in the world, except you, with whom I can do so. 

•'Do you remember telling me in England that I should 
be much admired when I came out to India ? Well, you 
spoke true; I find ! am quite the rage here, and, if it has 
no other advantage, it amuses me. One of the general’s 
lady friends told me this morning that I am creating a 
regular sensation in this little world. I have had some 
proofs of it myself, as follows. 
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“I went yesterday.to a steeple-chase, and as I entered 
the race-stand with the old general, the hum of voices 
ceased, and I felt I created no little impression. Only 
guess my surprise, however, when ‘Ye gods, how lovely! ’ 
greeted my ears. The exclamation, I feel sure, was not 
intended to be heard by me, and I found it proceeded from 
an officer about forty-five years of age, who, I afterwards 
discovered, was the commandant of one of the native 
regiments here. I looked at him in my way, the way 
which you used to say I did so well, and I wonder he did 
not fall backward off the railing on which he was seated, 
for he was dreadfully confused. Later in the day, after I 
had been introduced to him, I let him know, in an indirect 
way, that I had heard him. Perhaps in this I was wrong; 
what do you think? But I could not resist the oppor¬ 
tunity, when he asked me, with reference to a telescope he 
was adjusting, if I was far-sighted, to teU him I both saw 
and heard well I But I have one decided conquest to 
relate, in a Captain Edgington, who won the steeple-chase 
yesterday, and who, by an arrangement—too long to 
detail here—^presented me with the riding-whip, the prize 
in a ladies’ lottery, which I won, and to whom, in spite of 
all my objections, I was obliged to give my old one. He 
came to luncheon to-day, with another officer of liis regi¬ 
ment, the general having asked them both yesterday; and 
it was too absurd to see the sad state he was in ,—1 mean, 
how very much he was in love. Yesterday was not the 
first time I have met him; but it appeared, from his 
manner on the day he first saw mo, as if the beauty which 
you have bestowed on your daughter quite took his heart 
by storm. At luncheon to-day, however, any doubts I had 
on the subject were dispelled; and I feel it is quite neces¬ 
sary to let him see I am not easily won, or goodness knows 
but my next letter to you might detail a proposal! 
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“ You will be anxious to know what sort of creature he 
is. Most girls have a great objection—they call it delicacy 
—to discuss an admirer, even to their mothers, but you 
know I have no such feeling with you; we are, I trust, too 
much alike in our natures, have too high an appreciation 
of ourselves, and too common a contempt for the assumed 
superiority of man, to render any secrets between us 
necessary, or even advisable, on such points. 

“ He is gentleman-like, not handsome, but with, never¬ 
theless, a very pleasing countenance; tall, brave (he 
showed the latter in the steeple-chase yesterday), and, 
from all I hear and the little I saw of him before he fell 
so much in love (now he can scarcely open his lips), he is 
clever enough. ‘ Do you like him, then ? ’ I think I hear 
you say ; and the only answer I can give is, that I do not 
dislike what I have seen of liim. But you know me too 
well, I trust, dearest mother, to suppose I should ever fall 
in love until I saw clearly it was quite advisable for me to 
do so. Even then, I am sure, I should never attain that 
supposed elysium of feeling which poets and romance 
writers describe ; for, irrespective of that peculiar madness 
not being in my nature, I would endeavour to commence 
before marriage the task which wo both think so necessary 
after it, namely, the control of my lord and master; and I 
know that any but the smallest amount of love which will 
content a man would put me in a very bad position to 
attempt it. 

, “ Tell mo if you do not agree with all I have said; and 
depend on my keeping this aspiring captain at a distance, 
even though, as I acknowledge to yon, he is not disagree¬ 
able, and though he is rich (I forgot this—^it is an im¬ 
portant point—^it seems he has a private fortune), and 
would give aU he has for one smile from me. 

“ Give my love to my father—of course he will not see 
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my letter—and let me know in your next the exact day 
you expect to bo here. I.rode down to Patna the other 
morning—it is but four miles from here—and saw the 
house we are to live in; it is the largest and best there. 

“ The heat is insufferable. I did not picture to myself 
anything like this. I cannot exist for a moment without 
the punkah, and it bores me to death when I write, it 
blows the paper about so. 

“ Your affectionate Daughter, 

“ Beatkice. 

“ P.S.—Say something civil to the general in your next, 
which I can read to him. He allows me to do just as I 
will in his house, and I’m sure likes having me here. He 
is not bright though, poor man, and when we are alone it 
is an affliction. As to Captain Edgington’s private fortune, 
I know not how much it is; but-the story goes that a 
distant relation, rich as Croesus, left him his orphan child 
and two large sums of money, one for its education and the 
other for my would-be lover.” 

When this letter was concluded, and Beatrice had taken 
the afternoon siesta, •yvhich is more or less common in 
India, a reinvigorating bath and toilet made her feel equal 
to the usual evening drive with the general. To her sur¬ 
prise she found that the guests at luncheon were to be 
their companions in the carriage; for the general having a 
very good billiard table in his house, and being very fond 
of the game, had managed to detain them, and pass a 
pleasant afternoon enough with its help. 

The sun had but ten minutes more nf his daily course to 
run as the carriage drove round to the door; but how dif¬ 
ferent is an evening in India during the hot months and a 
summer evening in a temperate climate. Let me, reader, 
detain you an instant while I endeavour with my feeble 
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pen to paint the former, and then judge for yourself if you 
can trace any resemblance. 

Though the sun was not yet below the horizon, no one 
could see it, or had seen it for the last two hours, and this 
purely on account of the very large quantity of dust and 
sand with which the air was charged. The hot wind 
which had been blowing all day, though it had somewhat 
decreased in force since noon, had not yet by any means 
ceased, for it still breathed a continued hot current, varied 
every now and then by a strong and sudden gust, which 
sent up clouds upon clouds of fine dust into the air, pre¬ 
viously, however, so tainted therewith that the addition, 
though great at the moment it rose, did not seem, when 
once fairly in the atmosphere, to add to the obscurity or 
palpable thickness that prevailed. 

Though the sun could not be seen, there was a kind of 
red and fiery glow in the dusty air, which accorded well 
with the dry and parched-up appearance everything ani¬ 
mate and inanimate presented. Green, properly so called, 
was an unknown colour in the vegetable world ; men and 
animals, loaded with dust, looked hot and weary; and 
when you met them, and saw the state they were in, you 
very naturally, if not abroad from necessity, asked yourself 
what pleasure or advantage you were likely to attain 
thereby 1 

As I write, I have before me one of those evenings, and 
I feel, alas! how utterly incompetent I am to bring the 
same before the reader; to describe the piercing nature of 
that hot wind, which penetrates all your clothing, carrying 
with it the impalpable fiery powder with which the air is 
c^^ged; to paint the utter dreary desolation all nature 
assumes, as if, tired out in its contests with these choleric 
blasts, it had resigned itseU to its fate, and ceased even to 
try to look green and gay; to realize for my readers in its 
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extent tlie prostration of spirit engendered by such a scene, 
and how those subject thereto feel at such moments that 
India is a dear country at any price. 

On such an evening did the general and his party, 
according to custom, start for their evening drive. They 
passed through the Dinapore Bazaar, the barrack-square, 
and then joined such of the other residents as had ven¬ 
tured forth on the road, or course, in front of the native 
infantry lines. The conversation in the carriage was not 
animated, the high temperature told on all; and it was .not, 
till they were met by Colonel Carstairs on horseback that 
much was said by anyone. 

“ Good evening, general—good evening. Miss Plane,” he 
said as he rode up and walked his horse by the side of the 
carriage; “ this is pleasant weather, is it not ?—the wind’s 
as hot now as it was at two o’clock, and the sun is just 
setting. This is something like the hot winds up country. 
Miss Plane,” he continued, turning to her—“ at Delhi and 
Meerut, for example, where it blows hot all night, and we 
never take down the tattees at all.” 

"I can conceive nothing worse than this,” Beatrice 
replied; “and I truly don’t understand why anybody 
comes out on such an evening.” 

“ To get exercise and an appetite,” the general remarked. 
“ Did you never face the hot winds, you would, in many 
up-country stations, have to stay in the house for nearly 
three months on end, as there it never ceases, day or 
night, for that time.” 

"Ah, indeed,” responded Beatrice, who, after a short 
pause, turned to our hero, and said, “ Do you remember. 
Captain Bdgington, the first morning I met you on this 
road, and--” 

“Of course, I remember it perfectly,” interposed our 
hero very quickly. 
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“ I did not moan that—you interrupted mo,” she re¬ 
marked, colouring; “ I was going to ask if you remembered, 
that morning, telling me India had many advantages ? Now 
that I hear, see, and feel so much against the country, I 
would beg you to detail some of them, for it would bo a 
relief.” 

“I will willingly do so,” he replied cheerfully, and 
apparently at his ease, now that he had a given subject to 
discuss. “India is the best country in the world for a 
poor man, for a talented man, for an energetic man, and 
for a lazy man. For a poor man, because he is exempt 
from many of the miseries that poverty entails in England. 
Here, we all mix on nearly equal terms, and the poor man 
is not looked down upon by those richer than himself; for 
in India, individuals are not measured by the length of 
their ijurses, as at home, but rather by whatever there 
may be good or bad, agreeable or the reverse, in their 
composition.. India is a good country for a talented man, 
for, the market not being so stocked with that article out 
hero as in England, it is very sure, sooner or later, to 
command its price. In hko manner is an energetic man 
sure to succeed, for India offers a large field to enterprise ; 
and being a comparatively new country as regards most 
arts, manufactures, inventions, and sciences, the man with 
energy, fairly directed, cannot fail to find many paths to 
success. I think I said India was a good country for a 
lazy man: how many are there out here, earning, at all 
events, a docent livelihood and doing little, who would 
starve at home doing twice as much. If they earn little, 
they want little to hve on, and so are many of these com¬ 
paratively happy, who, had they remained in the mother 
country, would have been miserable objects, sinking deeper 
and deeper into that poverty which they lacked suflficient 
iddustry to surmount. Those who belong to none of the 
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four classes I have described, I would counsel to avoid the 
sunny East; for, truly such an evening as this,” ho added 
in conclusion, with a smile, “ does not allow me to name 
climate as one of the Indian advantages.” 

" There’s truth in much you have said, Edgington,” 
remarked Colonel Carstairs ; “ but you have by no means 
exhausted the subject and the advantages of India. I know 
many others,” he added, turning to Miss Plane, “ which, 
if you’ll allow me, some day I’ll detail to you.” 

“ By all means. I shall be glad to know them,” she 
replied; “ but at present I am by no means satisfied with 
Captain Edgington’s details. I am neither a poor man, an 
energetic man, nor a lazy man—^in short, not a man at all. 
What advantages, then, has India for me or for any 
woman ? ” 

, ii That question I cannot answer as readily as the last,” 
Edgington said; “ for it requires a deeper insight than I 
possess into the wishes, hopes-” 

“ Let me answer it for you,” interrupted Hoby, shortly, 
“ for I’m sure I can do it better. May I. do so. Miss 
Plane?” 

“ Of course. I seek for the information; I care not who 
tenders it.” 

“Then I would, with all deference, remark that, as 
talented and enei'getic men find in India a field for their 
science and enterprise, hccanse the market is not over¬ 
stocked with these two commodities, in like manner beauty, 
and the numberless charms that woman possesses, are 
more prized, and receive on the same account more ad¬ 
miration and homage out here than at home. This, I 
conceive to be the greatest advantage ladies have in India; 
or if I am wrong, and it is not esteemed as such by the 
fair sex—at least by the unmarried portion—^then did my 
sisters and cousins in England sadly deceive me, and I, in 
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coBseqenee, err greatly in my estimation of England’s 
daughters.” 

“ You most certainly do err, if you think that this ques¬ 
tionable advantage would weigh in the scale with many,” 
she rephed with a frown; “ and as even you yourself, with 
strange generosity, except married women from its influ¬ 
ence, can you name me the advantages India holds out to 
them ? ” 

“ The advantages their husbands derive are their own,” 
suggested Hoby with a constrained smile. 

“Yes, but may they ask for none for themselves apart 
from their husbands ? ” she inquired. 

“ They may ask; but I know of none they can obtain,” 
he rephed with a laugh; “ for as the husband, if good for 
anything, will naturally rejoice at any happiness the wife 
enjoys, so cannot the advantage be, as you propose, ex¬ 
clusive.” 

“ A very pretty argument in favour of conjugal unity,” 
she remarked; “ but after all your learned details, Mr. 
Hoby, I’m still as ignorant as ever respecting the advan¬ 
tages of India for ladies.” 

“I will enlighten you on that point. Miss Plane,” inter¬ 
posed the colonel; “ but it must be under more favourable 
circumstances than at present; in a cool room, for example, 
with the thermometer at something reasonable, and not on 
a dusty road, with the hot wind blowing in your face.” 

“ I sliall leave you the task then, sir,” said Hoby, “for 
vdth your predilections for India, I am sure you will draw 
a glowing picture; and I truly have but httle more I could 
add to what Miss Plane, to my grief, tells me has in no 
way enhghtened her.” 

“ I see the course is nearly empty,” the general remarked, 
as he aroused himself from what had looked very much like 
sleep. “ Drive home,” he added to the coachman—“I will 
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put you down,” he continued to Edgington and Hoby, “ at 
the comer of the square, which is close to your mess.” 

“How very suddenly .the night comes on in India," 
remarked Beatrice, as they drove homewards. “I do not 
think the sun has set more than ten minutes; and see, it 
is nearly dark.” 

“ Yes; we have little or no twilight,” Edgington said; 
“ and it is a sad want in a country where, for ten months 
out of the twelve, you cannot be out with comfort more 
than half-an-hour before and after sunset and sunrise.” 

“Another Indian advantage,” Miss Plane remarked, 
smiling, as she looked at our hero. 

Edgington smiled in reply, as he answered, “I am not 
such a great advocate for India, as many are. Miss Plane; 
Colonel Oarstairs, for example, who has just left us, will 
not allow that England is in any way preferable to India; 
and will certainly, if you broach the subject, try hard to 
convince yon that became India has no twilight, therefore 
twilights are very objectionable. That is not, probably, the 
argument ho will use ; but his reasoning will amount to it.” 

“ Yes,” remarked the general, “ Colonel Carstairs is 
infatuated about India. I think most men become so who 
never go home. Wit)^ some it is. a case of ‘ sour grapes ’— 
they can't go to England, and so they perhaps wisely 
determine to think India perfection: others get such fixed 
Indian habits and customs, they care not to change them; 
and finding they can only indulge them out here, they try 
to persuade themselves, and the rest of the world, that 
they are after all in the best place.” 

“But you have been home, sir,” said Beatrice, “more 
than once: are you, then, an advocate or an opponent of 
India and its customs? ” 

“Neither,” he replied; “we have both advantages and 
disadvantages out here. I know not whether to class 
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getting rid of you two at this corner as the former or the 
latter,” he continued, turning to Hoby and Bdgington, as 
the carriage stopped: “ the former, perhaps, for I’m tired, 
and I dare say you are so too. You are just in time for 
your mess—there’s the bugle. Good appetites I will not 
wish you, for eating heavy dinners in the hot winds is both 
unwholesome and irrational. Well, good night to you 
both: he’ll sleep host who oats least; remember tliat. 
Drive on, coachman.” 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE BAINS — CHABITY — BEATEICE AND HEB MOTHEB — 
EDGINGTON’s BDNGALOW—^LOVE AND ITS POWEBS. 

The hot winds have passed; it is the height of the rainy 
season, namely, the month of July. Since my last chapter, 
a great change has come o’er the face of the country; then 
all was dry, parched up, and withered ; now everything is 
green, moist, and sjpongy. All nature is wet, not only wet, 
but soaking wot: the long green rank grass would drench 
you up to your waist did you walk in it; the roads are one 
mass of puddles, and where “ cucha,” id est, not macada- 
mijiod, they are impassable for wheeled carriages. The 
Ganges was tlien a decent-sized river; you could see across 
it, ay, and; plainly too, for a rifle would have earned its 
bullet to the opposite bank. See it now! Don’t tell us 
that’s a river, or at least allow it’s the mouth of a river; 
for look, it’s all water lower down ; that, surely, is the sea. 
What, no!—a long way from the sea!—nonsense 1 Five 
hundred miles by the river’s course! Is it truly so ? It 
seems astonishing; yet we must believe you, and only 
affirm we’ve seen nothing like it in Europe. 

All, well, it’s a noble river,—and so that’s the mighty, 
the sacred Ganges! the stream into wliich thousands upon 
thousands of Hindu bodies are thrown yearly, to insure 
them a safe passage to heaven 1 See 1 see ! how it rushes 
eastward, its turbulent and discoloured waters breaking,, 
into thousands of white-crested waves as it struggles in its 
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ftourse with the strong opposing wind. Truly it is very 
beautiful, it is sublime, in its might, its grandeur, its 
majesty! No wonder the ignorant and fanatic Hindus, 
casting about for things to worship, have fixed on this 
noble river the “GungaJee”* as an object. I pity their 
faith, though I share in their admiration. Oh! would 
that, as it roars along in its wild and impetuous course to 
the ocean, it would proclaim, in words as loud as the noise 
of its waves, the existence, the omnipotence, of that 
Almighty Hand which set its waters in motion, and teach 
the Hindu worshipping on its banks where alone his 
prayers should be directed! 

So thought not Beatrice Plane, as from a window of her 
father’s house at Patna she watched the river in its course. 
Hers was not the religion to form such a wish, for it was a 
text faith and a text faith alone. Following strictly, as 
Beatrice did, a creed of fonn, ceremony, and confession, 
she naturally held that the only essential points were a 
rigid perfoi;mance of those duties ; and thus charity found 
no place in her devotions, which, indeed, being of the ultra 
high church order, could scarcely be expected to give it 
birth; if, even more, that exclusive religion did not make 
her deem it a scandal to her sect to bestow a charitable 
thought on any who were not on her side. 

Beatrice had never considered the religious state of the 
Hindus; she scarcely, perhaps, knew the difference be¬ 
tween the Hindu and Mussulman creed; but she did know 
that neither were Christians, let alone high church; and 
therefore, had she thought at all on the subject, she would 
have felt sure (oh 1 what a comfortable and cheering con¬ 
viction) that they would be damned, as surely as—as— she, 
Beatrice Plane, being most decidedly a religious girl, chant- 

* 7ke name used by the Hindus for the Ganges, which also signi¬ 
fies theic respect for it. 
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ing her prayers whenever she had an opportunity, and 
following out strictly the forms of her sect, was among the 
happy and chosen few who had no cause for fear. 

Truly it is a very comfortable religion, this of Beatrice 
Plane’s ; a sort of religion to hug oneself with, to think of 
with satisfaction by the fireside on a cold winter’s night, 
when the wind and sleet are driving outside—a religion, 
alas! not unknown in England, and of course, if you 
believe its advocates, the essence of all that’s right and 
proper. 

But in this instance at least we do Beatrice wrong! for, 
poor girl! as she gazed out of the window she merely 
thought the Ganges was a very grand object, and no idea 
of her own or the religion of others crossed her mind. I 
know not, then, how I was led into conunents on that 
portion of her character; however, it is written, so let it 
pass. The reader knows Beatrice better now than he did 
before, and that’s something gained. 

“ Oh, do come here, inanuna,” called out Beatrice to 
Mrs. Plane, who was in the next room; “ there’s an 
enormous country boat, sailing up the river, has just 
broken her mast. Come quick, come quick; it’s such a 
strange sight—mast, sails, and all are dragging in the 
water, and the waves are breaking right over the boat. 
What a number of natives there are on board, and what a 
dreadful noise they are making; I can hear them quite 
plain now the window’s open. Look, look I there are three 
men clinging to the mast and sails. I wonder if they’ll be 
drowned. They are trying to pull them on board with 
ropes. No;■ can you make out what they are doing?” 

“ I think they are afraid the boat will be swamped,” 
Mrs. Plane replied, “ and that they are going to cut away 
the wreck. Upon my word, the boat is in great danger, 
for see, she’s drifting down the current quickly, and they 
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cau do nothing, hampered as sho is with those enormous 
sails and cordage.” 

“ Yea, you are right; I see them using their axes. They 
don’t seem to think much of the men clinging to the mast, 
who, anyhow, must be pretty well exhausted, for they’ve 
been half the time under water.” 

“ Is it not dreadful! ” remarked her mother, as the last 
few strokes separated the floating hamper, which, with the 
three men clinging to it, drifted away down stream much 
quicker than the boat, for the latter still presented a large 
surface to the wind. 

“ I think they’ll all be dro-wned,” remarked Beatrice. 
“ I can’t see them at all now—yes, there they are ; but I 
only see two. The boat’s trying to row in to the shore. 
How the wind blows ! Ah! there’s another boat • sailing 
up, and it will pass very near the men. I suppose they’ll 
be saved now. Let’s sit down—^I’m tired of standing.” 

Tliey took seats at the window. The boat which ap¬ 
proached was a budgerow,* a more manageable kind of 
craft than the one which had lost her mast. It carried 
but one large square mainsail (there was too much wind 
for the topsail), and as it was running right before the 
wind, it rode easy enough on the troubled waters. It was 
evident from the course it held that it would pass but a few 
boat’s lengths from the wreck of mast and sails. To all 
appearance, the men (there were only two left—Beatrice 
was right, one had been washed away) would be saved; at 
least, so would anybody have thought who looked on, and 
did not know the utter indifference of the natives, and 
their supineness in such matters. Mrs. Plane did know it, 
and she shook her head as she said,— 

“ W^re there a box with one hundred rupees in it 
attached to those floating masts, I am sure the budgerow 

A boat used by tbc wealthier classes for journeys on the river. 
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would stop and try to save it; but it’s only two ‘ dandies,’* 
poor men, who can pay notliing for their deliverance, and 
unless there’s perchance a European on board, wlio’ll muke 
them stop, they’ll pass on.” 

“No; they are all natives,” exclaimed Beatrice; “two 
baboos,t apparently have just come out of the cabin. They 
all sec the wreck now, for they are pointing to it. I hear 
the men in the water calling; surely the budgerow people 
will try to save them. They are very near now—they are 
close. Well, that is dreadful! they’ve passed, and are 
coolly watching the wreck as it floats astern.” 

“You’ll got accustomed to such sights in India, niy 
dear,” remarked Mrs. Plane. “ The budgerow people pro¬ 
bably thought the floating masts might injure their boat, if 
they went too close, and they care httle for each other’s lives.” 

“ See 1 the boat that had the accident is near the shore. 
The floating masts and sails are so far aw'ay now, I can 
scarcely distinguish the men on them. Another five 
minutes, and the wreck will bo hid by the point below. 
Why don’t the men try and swim to land ? I thought all 
the natives swam well.” 

“So they generally do,” answered her mother; “ but 
the waves break so, I suppose these two are afraid to try. 
Well, there’s nothing more to see now, for they arc nearly 
out of sight; they are like ducks in the water, and won’t 
drown easily.” 

“ Yes; let’s got under the punkah again,” said Beatrice, 
suiting the action to the word, and taking up the worsted 
work she was engaged on. “ Now, tell me, mamma,” she 
said, after a few minutes’ pause, during which Mrs. Plane 
was occupied with household accounts,—“ tell me, mamma, 
what you think now of my two admirers; do you hold them 
both as cheap as you did when you arrived a month ag 9 ?*’- 
Boatmen. t Natives of tlie better sort.. 
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if I know them better now,” Mrs. Plano replied : “ and 
think of both, that while you might do better, you certainly 
might also do worse.” 

“Which is your favourite?” asked Beatrice: “that is, 
which would you rather I married of the two? ” 

“ If I were obliged to make a sudden choice, I should 
prefer the colonel,” answered Mrs. Plane. 

“Why? will you tell me?” asked Beatrice. “Captain 
Edgington has certainly more in him; the colonel is insuf¬ 
ferably stupid, and it would bore me to death to be tied to 
such a man.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Plane; “ but then the colonel could 
offer you a better position than Captain Edgington. Your 
pension as his widow would be larger in case of his death; 
and then you would, I think, be happier if you married 
him than the captain. I see you look surprised: I’ll tell 
you why I say so. You are very like me, dear Beatrice, on 
some points, and would, I am sure, never be content in 
married life to submit to your husband in all his whims 
and fancies. You would, in short, as I do, like to rule your 
own household—to rule your husband too, of course for his 
good; and from one or two things I have seen in Captain 
Edgington, I almost doubt your accomplishing it with him. 
The colonel, on the other hand, I feel sure you could twist 
and turn as you would; and though I allow he is somewhat 
shallow, what then ? you cannot have everything, and in 
choosing a partner who is a mild, easy-going man, you 
must necessarily be content to take him with the defects 
appertaining to those qualities.” 

** All that I allow,” Beatrice replied; “ and as I am in 
love with neither, I can weigh the advantages of the one 
fairly against the other; but I do not quite agree with you 
in what you think of their temperaments. Men of Colonel 
Carstair’s stamp are very often fond of showing their 
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authority in little things, and are then most obstinate and 
difficult to manage. Captain Edgington, on the contrary, 
would, if I judge him rightly, always yield if you could 
convince him the plan you proposed were better than his 
own; and very much rather would I undertake the latter 
task, and hope to succeed, too, than fret and fume at the 
dogged obstinacy of a simpleton, whom no conviction 
would change or alter.” 

“Well, mydear,it is a question on which your future happi¬ 
ness so entirely depends, that I should be very sorry to attempt 
to bias your judgment,—more especially as you seem to me 
quite capable of exercising that judgment coolly, and without 
any of the absurd enthusiasm, or love as it is called, which 
is productive of so many of the ill-assorted matches one 
meets with. By-the-bye, have you ever found out how much 
Captain Edgington has—I mean how much beyond his pay? ” 

“ No,” replied Beatrice; “ but he once mentioned to me, 
incidentally, the fact of his rich connection dying and 
leaving him his orphan girl and his fortune. But you may 
depend, dear mother, on my being careful; and as there is 
no occasion why I should marry at all just yet, I shall 
have plenty of time for reflection. I do not see why a very 
much better match than .either of the lovers under discus¬ 
sion may not turn up; and though Captain Edgington may 
have a considerable private fortune, a civilian well up in 
the list (I’m sure there are many in India anxious to marry) 
would be more advantageous in every way.” 

“ Then of the two, the colonel and Edgington, ypu 
decidedly incline to the latter ? ” inquired her mother. 

“ Yes; for though I do not suppose I should ever love 
Captain Edgington,—as he loves me, for instance,—I am 
sure I should hate the colonel before I had been married to 
him a week; and it’s unwise, I think, in any case, to marry 
a man with that conviction,” 
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“ Oh, certainly,” replied Mrs. Plane; “ but, as you say, 
wait and see what will yet turn up. Tell mo, does Ed- 
gingtou know he has a rival in his commanding officer ? ” 

“ I think he does,” replied Beatrice; “ you know ho has 
never mentioned the subject of love to me, but ho has 
nevertheless made love in a thousand ways ; and latterly, 
when the colonel’s attentions became more marked—in 
fact, nearly as much so as his own—ho has fallen at times 
into deeply-desponding fits, as if ho thought Colonel 
Carstairs, from his rank and position, was sure to win 
the day.” 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t lot him do that,” remarked 
Mrs. Plano eagerly; “ let them both live in hope; and 
BO you can, when necessary, make your choice at your 
leisure.” 

Having delivered which sage and charitable piece of 
advice to her daughter, and accompanied it with a kiss, 
Mrs. Plane descended to family prayers, followed by 
Beatrice. 

I will leave them to their devotions, for I will not 
attempt to pry into the secrets of their hearts at such a 
time; but rather, accompanied by the reader, wo will pay 
a visit to the pretty bungalow at Dinapore, where Captain 
Bdgington lives alone. As it seems to me, I have somewhat 
neglected our hero of late; and I wish much to know what 
his feelings and hopes are since we last saw him, two 
months ago. 

Already we are there; the seven miles that separate 
Dinapore from Patna have not taken us long to traverse. 

■ That is Edgington’s bungalow, the one with the clumps 
of bamboos on either side of the compound-gate—it is a 
nice-looking abode, is it not ? The flower-beds skirting the 
lawn are all in good order, and bespeak the care of the owner. 
The house is large and roomy for a bachelor to occupy all 
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alone, while the numerous out-houses, with the natives 
lounging about, show that he possesses a goodly retinue of 
servants. That long, low building is the stables, where no 
less than seven horses stand; we may, perhaps, go in and 
look at them some other time, at present we are all anxiety 
to see our poor love-sick hero. 

No tattees now obstruct the doors, which are mostly 
wide open, the morning being cloudy and comparatively 
cool after last night's rain, so we can walk straight in. 
Tliere is Edgington: he is, we think, a shade paler than 
when we last saw him, and he wears a thoughtful brow, as 
he sits with a cheroot in his mouth, writing a letter. We 
need not disturb him as we look over his shoulder and read 
the epistle he is just finishing, for though it is hastily 
written, and his handwriting is none of the best, we can 
still make it out. 

“ Dinapobe, Monday. 

“I got your letter, dear William, two days ago, in 
answer to mine, telling you of my love affair; and thank 
you much for all the kind things you say in it. I find it 
difficult, however, to follow the advice you give me—not 
to embark my happiness in the pursuit until I am firstly 
convinced the object is worthy, and until I also see some 
signs of her reciprocating ray affection. I knmo your advice 
is wise, when I tliink soberly over it; but I do not act 
upon it, simply because I am already too much in love to 
do so. With regard to her liking me, I must say I have 
not as yet seen many proofs of it,—sometimes I even think 
the reverse; but then I doubt if I make sufficient allowance 
for the reserved nature which she evidently possesses. Do 
you know, it is strange, but there is something in this very 
reserve, this coldness,—^for it almost amounts to that,— 
which captivates me in spite of myself. I have told you 
before that she is very beautiful (the description I gave 
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you of her by no means does her justice), and I fear this 
beauty makes me somewhat blind, or rather that I wil¬ 
fully shut my eyes to the defects of her character. 

“ You will want to know what these defects are; and 
though, having said that I wilfully shut my eyes to them, 
I might with reason plead incapacity to inform you, I ■will 
be as candid with you, my dear brother, as I have always 
been, and endeavour to enlighten you. • 

“ With her reserve, she is proud and haughty, and truly 
this is all I have seen that is against her; but this very 
hantenr makes her all the more captivating when she 
descends therefrom, as she sometimes does. And I keep 
on continually picturing to myself how delightful it will be 
when love, having once really entered her heart, shall 
thaw away this bamer, and when perhaps, from her very 
temperament, she will tlien love more ardently than the 
mass of women do whose affections are more easily 
awakened. 

“ I sometimes think this last-niontionod effect applies 
also in my case, dear William; and that as I have never 
been in love before, this my first love, arriving at a mature 
age, has more strength and fervour in it than the oft- 
repeated loves of men who have experienced the passion a 
dozen times, perhaps, before they attain thirty. 

M Anyhow, I know that I love this girl with a force which 
sometimes appears to me unreasonable. She sees it all, I 
dm sure, but she takes it much too coolly for me to flatter 
myself that I have as yet succeeded in touching her heart. 

" Oh! another difficulty is in the way. I have a rival, 
who is no less than my commanding officer I You know 
what he is like, for I have often described liim, and so I 
need not do so again—though I think Miss Plane sees that 
he is not particularly bright, and though I’m sure he has not 
as^yet in any way won her regard, still a colonel is so much 
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better a match than your poor brother, that I cannot help 
wishing he were anywhere but where he is. It is strange, 
Colonel Carstairs falling suddenly in love in this way, for 
he always railed against women and marriage,—declaring 
the first pleasant creatures only if kept at a distance, and 
that a man was a fool who committed the second. That 
he has now altered his opinion and would marry Miss Plano 
to-morrow if she’d have him. I’ll swear; so it is a race 
between us; and I must say, to do hun justice, that he 
does not take any unfair advantage, which he might, being 
my commandant, by keeping me out of the way. 

“ Such is the position of affairs. I know not what 
advice you can give me in the matter, or how you can help 
me; but write to me, old fellow,— yon are the only person 
to whom I have said a word in the matter and sympathy 
in such cases is pleasant. 

“ This letter I am sure you will pronounce stupid—^I feel 
it so, but my pen will discuss but one subject; and then, 
remember, men in love never write lively scrawls. I heard 
from our mother last overland; she writes in good spirits, 
and looks forward with much pleasure to my coming home 
soon. Alas ! I cannot now tell her if I shall do so or not. 
The letter is full of Marion, who is now seventeen, and, 
our mother declares, the belle of the county. She would 
make you a nice wife, William. Wliy not go home and 
take a peep at her ? 

“ I wish I had been with you at your pig-sticking=''' party, 
near Kamptee: it is, I am sure, the finest fun in the world; 
and, without vanity, I tliink I may say, dear William, that 
if we were Side by side in the saddle and decently mounted, 
he must be a good and a bold rider who would prevent one 
of us getting the spear. 

“ God bless you, old fellow. I have smoked two cheroots 
• The popular name for boor-hunting. 
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whilfe writing tliis letter—^the last is just out; and as to the 
soothing effect of tobacco, and tobacco alone, you owe, in 
my present state of mind, anything lively, or even sensible, 
in this scrawl, I will at once say, good-bye. 

“ Ever your affectionate brother, 

“ Abthub Edgington.” 

He directed the envelope to “ William Edgington, Esq., 
—th Eogt. Madras Native Cavalry, Kamptee,” gave it to 
his bearer, and then strolled out into the verandah. 

“ How stupid I am,” he said to himself, as he saw his 
servant leave the compound with the letter; “ I quite 
forgot to tell William of the strange character which that 
cmrious fellow, Hoby, gave to the name of Beatrice; and 
yet zvh^ should I tell him?” He paced the verandah 
several times in deep thought. “It’s very strange,” he 
exclaimed, stopping suddenly, “ how entirely her apparent 
character accords with a part of his prediction.” Again 
he strode backwards and forwards. “ But what a fool I 
am to think of it at all,” he continued, as he struck the 
verandah pillar with a stick he held in his hand; “because 
Hoby fortunately divined, or rather made a guess at, some 
points, does that prove that he is to be right throughout ? 

If I thought so—I—I—would try to conquer- But who 

can look at that beauteous face,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
breaking off into another mood, while his face brightened 
up, “ and believe the owner to be all that he described— 
to be something terrible in the shape of a woman, for 
really the picture he painted amounted to that. I canzwt, 
aiid I ivill not.” He sat down on a chair which chanced to 
be there, and covered his eyes with his hands for an 
instant; when he removed them all colour had fled from 
his face. “ Oh, Beatrice, Beatrice,” he continued in a low 
voice, which trembled with agitation, “how very very dear 
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you are to me ! What—oh, what is the secret of this spell 
which you have cast, around my heart, under the influence 
of which I am a child in your hands ? My waking thoughts, 
Beatrice, are yours; my dreams have you, and you alone, 
for an object; I scarcely know myself since I have known 
you, so entirely am I changed. You are my world, my all, 
my hope, my life. Oh, take pity on my love, and return 
it with but a tithe of the affection I bear you; or else, 
Beatrice, tell me at once there is no liope, and add not 
further fuel to the fire which already consumes me ! ” 

He relapsed into silence, and once more bent down his 
head in deep thought. He was cahner when he again 
spoke : “ Strange, more than strange, is this power of love; 
for see how completely it enthrals those on whom it has 
fastened. How utterly unable are we to analyze it, to 
reason as to its nature, to understand it in the remotest 
degree I What volumes upon volumes have been written 
on the subject, and have they in any one respect added to 
our knowledge? How many of those books did I read, 
and yet what knew I of love until I mot Beatrice Plano ? 
No wonder that kingdoms have been won and lost for 
love ; no wonder that the greatest good has been achieved, 
the greatest crimes perpetrated in its pursuit—that the 
wise man, through its influence, has become foolish, the 
fool knavish, the brave timid, and the coward brave. This, 
all this and more, has been depicted, detailed, among all 
nations, all creeds, all classes under the sun, and yet can 
it only be realized by those who, like myself, are suffering 
from the almost unearthly power it possesses ! ’’ 

He ceased to speak, but every now and then liis lips 
moved as*if he still conomuned with himseK. I would not 
willingly disturb him; let him think on; for if strong feelings, 
worked up to a painful tension, demand solitude as a right, it 
would be both ungracious and unsafe to arouse Edgington. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

THE BALL-THE IHIETTY EURASIAN—PHILANTHROl’Y—THE 

POLKA—A PROPOSAL. 

Six weeks after tlie events recorded in the last chapter, 
the mess-room of the 99th Eegunent N.I. was one evening 
brilliantly lighted up. A ball was to be given by the 
officers of that regiment to the ladies of Dinapore and 
Patna, and all th.at could be had been done to render the 
ball-room and its approaches lively and light. The flags of 
the regiment adorned the walls of the former at one end, 
while muskets and bayonets, arranged like stars agauist 
the wall, gave a still further martial and gay appearance to 
the ball-room.’ 

The band of the regiment—a very good one, by-the-bye— 
was stationed in the verandah; and though no one had yet 
arrived beyond some of the regimental officers, it had 
already commenced operations, and was playing an over¬ 
ture in excellent style. 

“ The room looks well enough,” said the colonel, who 
was walking up and down it with Hoby; “and, thank 
goodness, it’s not a very hot night. How many ladies did 
we calculate would be here ? ” 

“ Thirty-two, sir,” replied Hoby,—“ that is, if Mrs. Plano 
and her, daughter come, which Earnest, however, who sent 
the invitations, said was still uncertain.” 

“ Oh, I w'as there to-day,” remarked the colonel care¬ 
lessly, “ and they then had quite made up their minds to 
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come; for Miss Plane, who has not been very well the last 
two or three days, is all right again.” 

“ Then we shall have the full number,” said Hoby. “ It’s 
time they began to arrive, for it’s fen minutes past nine.” 

“There’s a palankeen just come up,” remarked the 
colonel, as he heard the hun-hun-hun-hun, or grunting of 
the bearers; “ who can that be? ” 

“ Earnest has gone out to see,” replied Hoby. “ I hear 
Merton’s voice, so I suppose it’s his wife in the palkoe.” 

The reader may perhaps remember, that Merton was the 
junior ensign in the regiment, and had married a girl with 
dark blood in her veins very shortly after he joined. 

She came in, leaning on Earnest’s arm. The colonel and 
the other officers present at once advanced to welcome her, 
which they did very kindly; and it somewhat reassured 
her, poor girl,—for this was the first ball, or anything in 
the shape of one, she had ever been at. 

The colonel gallantly led her to a sofa, and sat down by 
her side as ho remarked, “ It’s quite right, Mrs. Merton, 
that one of the ladies of the regiment should bo the first in 
the ball-room.” 

“ I’m glad you think so,” she said; “but I had rather not 
have been the very first. In fact, I wanted my husband 
to wait a little, but he was in a hurry to come. See, John,” 
she remarked to Merton, who was passing by, examining 
the decorations on the wall, “there’s not another lady 
here.” 

“An additional reason why you should not regret having 
taken pity on our previously forlorn condition,” remarked 
Edgington, who had just come in; “ and see,*you will not 
be long alone, for here comes Mrs. Bruce.’’ 

The colonel rose to shake hands with Mrs. Bruce, while 
Edgington sat down by Mrs. Merton, and endeavoured, by 
chatting away with her in a lively strain, to do away with 
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the feeling of shyness which she evidently laboured under. 
Mrs. Merton is worthy of a description, if only as a con¬ 
trast to the fair daughters of Europe. She was not a half- 
caste, but was probably the daughter of a half-caste woman 
by an English father; thus she was only a quarter-caste,— 
or, in other words, was three parts Enghsh, and only one 
native. Many of these Eurasian girls in India are very 
pretty, and Mrs. Merton was perhaps as pretty a one as 
could be found. She was very small and slight, but her 
figure was in exquisite proportion, while her arms, hands, 
and feet were a study for a sculptor; her skin had a deep 
ohve tinge in it, but it accorded well with its smooth and 
downy appearance, as also with her large jet-black eyes 
and blue-black hair, which, as is almost always the case 
with Eurasian girls, was immensely long and thick. She 
was just the age when girls or women with dark blood in 
their veins are the prettiest; she was barely sixteen, and 
pretty as she then looked, it was sad to think that, as is 
always the case, no trace of that beauty would remain 
when she attained thirty; for, in tropical climates, woman 
arrives earher at maturity and fades quicker than in tem¬ 
perate regions. In character Mrs. Merton was kind, gentle, 
very shy, without much sense in her pretty little head, and 
had an inordinate love of everjaffiffng Eui%)eau, and a 
distaste for everything native, which is perhaps the general 
character of her class. 

She was dressed in pure white, which of course made 
her skin look even darker than it was (it’s strange that 
Eurasian girls will always dress in white), and boasted no 
ornament of any kind except a large artificial white rose 
on onfe side of her head. She looked altogether very pretty 
as she sat talking,to Edgington, and so thought two officers 
who had just come out from England to join the European 
regiment at Dinapore, who were standing in a doorway 
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opposite to where she sat, and remarked to one another 
now she would be admired in a London ball-room. 

“ Something so out of the common, isn’t she ? ” lisped 
out the younger, a mere lad in his teens, and a consmnmate 
dandy and ape. 

“ Y—a—s. One requires change sometimes. Cussed 
pretty, by Gad,” answered his companion, taking a tele¬ 
scopic view through his eyeglass. “ She looks nervous, 
though; Ill ask her to dance the first polka vnth me, and 
soon put her at her ease,” he added, as he stroked what 
he fondly believed was a moustache. 

Mrs. Bruce, having walked with the colonel round the 
room to inspect the decorations, advanced to the sofa 
where Mrs. Merton sat; and Edgington resigning his scat, 
she, shaking the pretty Eurasian cordially by the hand, 
sat down by her side. 

“ Tliis is as it should bo,” observed Mrs. Bruce, “ we, 
the two first arrivals, are ladies of the regiment. I suppose 
you are very fond of balls ? ” 

“ This is the first I ever was at,” replied Mrs. Merton, 
while her pretty olive cheeks assumed a richer glow. 

“ Indeed 1 Then I prophesy you’ll enjoy it very much. 
Bo you know that lady who has just come in ? ” 

“ No; who is she ? ” 

“Mrs. Peters, from Patna; that’s her husband talking 
to the colonel. You ought to know her, she’s a very nice 
person.” 

“ I should like to know her, for I truly know very few 
ladies; but then I don’t tliink John wishes me to go much 
into society.” 

“Well, if I get an opportunity. I’ll introduce you to 
Mrs. Peters later,” replied Mrs. Bruce. “ Good evening, 
Mr. Percy,” she added, with a smile, to the officer of that 
name in the regiment, who approached her; “I know you 
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are coming to ask me to dauce, but it’s no use, unless it’s a 
sober, quiet quadrille, for I dance nothing else.” 

“ No, indeed, Mrs. Bruce,” said Percy, in bis drawling 
tone, “ I was bent on another errand. I was going to ask 
you, Mrs. Merton, if I might introduce that officer standing 
by the door there, the shorter of the two, with a glass in 
his eye. He came out into the verandah, whore I was 
cooling myself previous to commencing the work,—I mean 
the dances of the evening,—to ask me if I could procure him 
the honour, and there he now stands, awaiting your decision.” 

“ I don’t know him, that is, I never saw him before. Oh 
dear, where is John ? But, perhaps, I ought to say yes— do 
tell me, Mrs. Bruce ? ” 

“ I think you might venture, then,” replied Mrs. Bruce, 
smiling, “ even though your husband is not here.” 

“ Very good. Mr. Percy, tell him yes—that is, that I— 
that you—yes, that you may bring him, and introduce 
him,” stammered out Mrs. Merton, while she blushed 
immensely and smoothed her dress. 

Percy crossed over to the aspirant for the introduction, 
who, loaning against the open door, had been coolly watch¬ 
ing the foregoing scene through his eyeglass. 

“You can come,” drawled out Percy, lazily; “come 
along quick, though, for it’s frightfully hot here, and I want 
to get out in the verandah again.” 

The introduction completed, the owner of the eyeglass, 
with a strong “ young England ” lisp, said,— 

“Will you allow me the pleasure of dancing the first 
polka with you, Mrs. Merton?” 

“ Oh dear, I shouldn’t mind a quadrille, but a polka— 
I——am afraid my husband doesn’t like. Would you ask 
him ? ” answered Mrs. Merton with great embarrassment 
and hesitation, except the last four words, which she 
jerked out with much uaivete. 
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“ Haw! I beg your pardon, I didn’t quite understand 
you,” answered the dandy with the eyeglass, which ho 
kept in his eye all this time hy a contraction of the muscles 
of one cheek. 

“ Oh, there’s John,— do call him—I’ll go myself,” she 
continued, as she rose from the sofa. 

“No; I’ll fetch him,” said Percy, who looked on, an 
amused spectator of the scene. 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you.” 

In another minute Percy had returned with Merton. 

“ John, dear, this gentleman has asked me to dance the 
polka with him ; may I do so ? ” 

“ If you wish it, my love,” replied Merton, looking 
fondly at his pretty little \vife. 

“ But I don’t wish it—that is, if you don’t like it. Was 
I wrong not to refuse at once?” she asked, looking 
anxiously at her husband, while he of the eyeglass twitched 
up the collars of his sliirt with impatience. 

“ Dear Arabella, I wish you to amuse yourself—dance it 
by all moans. You’ve kept tliis gentleman standing a long 
time,” he added, bowing distantly to the eyeglass; “but 
I’m engaged for this quadrille which is now forming, so I 
must leave you.” 

“ Mrs. Merton, are you engaged for this quadrille ? No! 
Will you dance it with me, then ? ” said Edgington, coming 
up at that moment. 

“ Yes, of course,” she answered, rising. 

“ Then the first polka is mine ? ” lisped the “ young 
England ” warrior. 

She bowed an affirmative, as she went off with childish glee, 
leaning on Edgington’s arm, to take her place in the quadrille. 

The room has filled fast during the last few minutes, and 
the opening dance boasts no less than two quadrilles, with 
eight couples in each. 
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Crash goes the band, outside, with the opening bars! 
It’s almost too loud, close as it is; but the music is excel¬ 
lent, and in another minute the quadrille has fairly begun. 

Edgington, as he dances, is somewhat bullied by the 
punkah; for tall as he is, the fringe brushes his head every 
time he passes under it, and disarranges his hair not a 
little. 

“ I wish we had taken one of the top places,” he said to 
his partner, as they finished the second figure. “That 
horrid punkah sends my hair all over my eyes every time I 
pass under it.” 

“ Oh, bend your head. How very tall you are. Captain 
Edgington,” remarked the pretty Eurasian, looking up 
at him. 

“ Yes, often too tall for comfort, as in the present 
instance,” he replied. “ But see, there’s Earnest opposite ; 
his head already looks like a mop from the same cause.” 

“ Now then. Captain Edgington, we must dance, and 
not talk so much. See, we are all wrong in this figure,” 
exclaimed his pai’tner, as she laid hold of his hand and 
guided him into his place. 

Edgington looked at her with pleasure; she enjoyed the 
dance so thoroughly—it did his heart good to watch her. 
“ Ah I ” thought he, as he regarded her pretty face, beam¬ 
ing with happiness and excitement, “ Merton’s not to be 
pitied after all, with such a wife.” 

“ Oh, how delightful this is! ” said Arabella, with a 
joyous face, as she returned to his side. “ Dear me, I had 
quite forgotten about John: I do hope he’s dancing.” 

. “ Yes, he’s in the other set. Tell me, Mrs. Merton, has 
he got you that side-saddle yet, which I know he intended 
to get ? ” 

“ No,” she replied. “ I don’t wish him to get it, though 
I love riding, for he can’t afford it. He’s already in debt 
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two thousand rupees to the Agra Bank ;* and then, a side¬ 
saddle is of no use without a horse.” 

“Let me lend you my small Arab,” said Edgington 
kindly. “ I have more horses than I can even exercise 
myself.” 

“How good of you ! Will you really? I’ll tell John 
directly after the dance. I do so long to ride; and, you 
must know, I can ride pretty well,” she continued, looking 
up at him with a self-satisfied air, “for I had plenty of 
practice when I was younger.” 

“ Now, good people, attend to the dance, or sit down,” 
said Earnest good-humouredly, as he crossed over in the 
last figure but one. “ It’s difficult to get through a quad¬ 
rille without vis-h-vises." 

“ I’m so sorry: now do let’s attend. Captain Edgington,” 
said Arabella Merton. “ It’s all your fault, I declare,” she 
added kiughingly; “ you talk so much, you drive the dance 
clean out of my head.” 

“ Then you have a double pleasure, Mrs. Merton,” said 
the general, who had just arrived with the Plane family; 
had entered unperceived by Edgington, and. was then 
standing behind him, with Beatrice leaning on his arm. 

Edgington had no time to speak, for he was obliged to 
advance in the figure, but he cast one glance at Miss Plane, 
and he thought she looked disdainfully, but with curious 
eyes, at his partner. 

I may as well remind the reader, that six weeks have 
intervened since we last saw Beatrice Plane, and left 
Edgington in his verandah thinking about her and moan¬ 
ing over the intensity of his love. During those six weeks 
Edgington has not been idle, but has pressed his suit at 
every opportunity, and by every means in his power. That 
he is in love has long been a tacitly-acknowledged fact 
* A bank at Agra which lends money to officers. 
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between Beatrice and himself, though he has never, as 
yet, trusted his tongue to say so. But as he can no longer 
doubt that she is aware of his object, and as she permits 
liis attentions, he has great hopes for the future, and even 
flatters himself that she returns his affection to some little 
extent. 

One thing puzzles him, however. The colonel has, 
during the said six weeks, been as uni’cmitting in making 
love as himself; and though, when Carstairs is not by, 
Edgington is satisfied with the progress he makes, all his 
satisfaction and hopes are, perhaps, the very next day 
thrown to the winds, should the colonel and he be togetlier 
in her society. 

To a looker-on it would have been amusing enough to 
watch the game as it had lately been played by both. 
Each, of course, knew that he had a rival in the other; but, 
to the credit of both, bo it said, that it in no way impaired 
their friendly and kindly relations to each other. That it 
was so, said much for the innate honesty and justice of 
Carstair’s disposition, however those good qualities might 
be impaired by the weakness of his character and the 
absence of intellect in his cranium; for in his capacity of 
commanding officer he might easily have thrown impedi¬ 
ments in Edgington’s way, with a view to leave the field 
clearer for himself. He, however, in no way did so ; and 
his rival could not. help feeling grateful to him, though 
dreading, at the same time, the effect such generous con¬ 
duct, already hinted at by Beatrice, might have on her 
affections. 

■Thus each left the other free to press his suit, and, by 
mutual though unexpressed consent, they portioned off 
particular parts of the day, or particular days, to one 
another, feeling, as both did, that neither could do much 
when they were -with Beatrice together. It was more than 
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ft’nny the way this was done; perhaps a short eonversation 
the two had held that very mornhig, as they rode home 
from parade, will illustrate it; 

Colonel Oarstairs.—“ You are president of that Court of 
Bequests* to-day, Edgington ; it will keep you engaged till 
twelve o’elock. I’m going out this morning, but shall be 
back to tiffin at the mess by one.” 

Captain Edgington.—“ Oh, very good, sir; I shall pro¬ 
bably go out after the court is over, but shall be back to 
dinner to make the first preparations for the ball to-night.” 

Colonel Carstairs.—“ It will be a good ball, I’ve no 
doubt; I shall be there early to receive everybody.” 

Captain Edgington.—“I shall take a cup of tea at home 
before I come; it always makes me livelier for the evening.” 

Thus no contretemps could occur that day; it was quite 
understood, just as well as if it had been spoken, that the 
colonel had the Patna field to liimself till half-past twelve, 
and then resigned it to Edgington, who was not to be inter¬ 
fered with during the afternoon; as also that the first 
dance at the ball was the colonel’s, and that Edgington 
should not be in the way till that was over. 

In spite of such and similar arrangements, it had fre¬ 
quently happened that the colonel and Edgington found 
themselves together with their lady-love; and it was at 
such times that all the rosy hopes which Edgington had 
formed the last time he was there received a considerable 
check. It was not that she appeared to favour the colonel 
in preference to himself, but it was that he could then, with 
the nicest scrutiny, discover no bias or inclination what¬ 
ever on her part, and was fain to retire on such occasions 
with the conviction that if he had made any progress 
towards her regard, his commanding officer had apparently 
done the same. 

• A court for the adjustment of officers’ debts. 
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was always, therefore, dejected and downcast after 
such triform interviews; and as they acted on Oaratairs in 
the same way, they both mutually avoided them, in as far 
as they could do so, by adopting the expedient wo have 
detailed above. 

It may be thought strange that each of these lovers 
should thus wilfully shut his eyes to the fact that another 
stood as high in his mistress’s regards as himself; but it 
must be remembered, that neither had as yet declared his 
love, and as each hoped and thought he made more way 
when alone, it is really not to be wondered at that they 
avoided, as far as lay in their power, meeting in the 
presence of their lady-love. 

The reader, who heard Mrs. Plane’s sagacious advice to 
her daughter on the subject of her two lovers, can easily 
conceive, that if Beatrice followed the same, the conse¬ 
quences would be what I have detailed; and that both the 
colonel and Edgington would, on the whole, feel satisfied 
■with the treatment they experienced from Miss Plane, 
though that satisfaction certainly received a check when 
they met in her presence. 

Beatrice, though she treated them equally well, in order 
to let them both, as her mother said, “ live in hope,” had, 
in reality, a strong preference for Edgington. That she 
had when she discussed them with her mother six weeks 
before, and this interval had increased the feeling. We 
must not be supposed to mean that she loved Edgington; 
far, indeed, was she from that point—deep love, indeed, 
was not in her nature; but she had quite made up her 
mind, that if she married either it should be the captain, 
and she merely kept the colonel on the tenter-hooks of 
expectation and hope, as it pleased her to apply the plural 
number to her lovers, while, with all a woman’s tact and 
cunning, she saw that she incurred no risk of losing. 
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Edgiugfcon’s attentions therefrom. Had our poor hero 
understood better the character of his lady-fair, he might, 
doubtless, have caused a great diversion in his favour by 
applying judiciously a little of that very powerful touch¬ 
stone for such natures, neglect. 

Such was the state of affairs at the time the ball I am 
describing took place; and I hasten to return to it after 
this long digression, which, however, was necessary to 
keep the reader au courant. 

The dance over, Edgington led the pretty Eurasian back 
to her seat, declined her invitation to sit down, on the 
plea that he must go out into the verandah to cool him¬ 
self ; and having attained a point outside whence he could 
command that part of the ball-room where Beatrice sat 
without being seen himself, ho gazed, as lovers only gaze, 
at the object of his affections. 

She had never, he thought, looked handsomer, as, dressed 
in pure white, with a string of costly pearls twined in her 
dark brown hair, she looked like the queen of that 
assembly, dispensing with the ornaments with which 
her attendants were adorned, knowing while she did 
so, that her beauty only shone forth the more lustrously 
therefrom. 

“Andean it be,” said Edgington half aloud, as he leaned 
against one of the verandah pillars, almost overawed by 
the beauty on wliich he gazed, and feeling in every pore 
what Byron so emphatically describes as “ the might, the 
majesty of loveliness,”—"can it be that that superb 
creature will one day, perhaps, be my wife ? Oh, what a 
thrilling thought, what joy, what happiness tmtold will 
then be mine; methinks I could pass my life in looking 
upon her and her beauty. But what reason have I to 
hope that it will be so ? ” He was silent as the events of 
the last three months passed rapidly before him. “ Never 
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mind; hope I have, yes, hope, which shall make me bravo 
everything, do anything, to attain what is now dearer to 
me than life. Such prizes are not lightly won, though all 
the more precious when gained; then let not my efforts 
relax, but hope on, hope on, my heart,—and do ye, my 
tongue and brain, work sagaciously, boldly, and in concert, 
to accomplish this great end! ” 

“ Is that you, Edgington ? ” said Hoby, advancing from 
another part of the verandah, where, horrid creature ! ho 
had been smoking a cheroot; “ are any theatricals on the 
tapis, that you are reciting and gesticulating in such a 
way ? I lost the subject, however, for I was too far off, 
and did not like to approach until I had finished my 
cheroot, for the smoke might go into the ball-room. 
Couldn’t you do it again ? ” . , 

“ Oh, nonsense,” replied Edgington, considerably startled 
and displeased, though he knew it was useless to try and 
be angry with Hoby; “ you lost nothing, I assure you; for 
whatever I may have said, I said to myself. I came out 
here to escape tTie heat of the ball-room, but I’m going in 
again now; won’t you come ? only not too close to me, or 
the ladies will give me credit for the scent of that manilla, 
which is somewhat strong in your neighbourhood.” 

So saying, Edgington strolled back into the ball-room, 
thinking, as he did so, it was lucky he had not spoken out 
loud, or Hoby might have heard his rhapsody. 

Hoby stayed out in the verandah to air himself. What 
he thought, we don’t know; but as he undid the breast of 
his jacket to shake it, and passed his hand through his 
hair ■ to drive away any remaining smoke, he said aloud, 
“ That's a case of up a tree.” Whether he referred to the 
fumes of the tobacco, which he flattered himself he had 
got rid of, and which he might figuratively suppose had 
ascended into the neighbouring foliage, or what he alluded. 
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to, I cannot say; for the expression, to say the least of it, 
was vague, and he added nothing in elucidation. 

A waltz had just begun as Edgington entered the 
ball-room, and he quickly, among the whirling couples, 
discovered the colonel and Miss Plane. As she waltzed 
beautifully—and so did Carstairs—the dance seemed to 
afford her great pleasure; and when, as they stopped for 
breath, her cheeks glowing with the exercise and excite¬ 
ment, she leaned on the colonel’s arm, and looked up in 
his face as they talked and laughed together, it pleased 
not Edgington to see that she did so, or that she seemed 
so happy and contented with his rival. 

“ Good evening, Captain Edgington.” He turned ; Mr. 
Plane, in the act of taking a pinch of snuff, stood by his 
side. “ How is it you are not dancing ? ” 

“I’ve been out in the verandah to cool myself, and 
missed the beginning of this waltz.” 

“ Ah, it’s nice exercise,” said Mr. Plano; “ but I 
remember it always made mo giddy. I did not know 
there were so many ladies in Dinapore as there are here. 
Have you had an ice this evening ? ” 

“No; why?” answered Edgington. 

“ Only I have, and they are very well made ; take my 
advice, and if you go into the supper-room, try the spark¬ 
ling Moselle; I never remember tasting better.” 

“ I’ll not forget,” said Edgington; though I think I shall 
wait till supper-time.” 

“ I’m afraid Mrs. Plane will take me away before supper. 
Our daughter, as you know, has not been very well lately, 
and Mrs. Plane will not let her risk anything from late 
hours.” 

“ She’s looking well enough to-night,” remarked Edging- 
ton, as the colonel and Beatrice stopped once more in the 
waltz; and a pang of jealousy shot through his bosom. 
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“ Yes, I'm sure it’s a mistake, leaving before supper. I 
shall go and try to persuade Mrs. Plane. Do you know 
there’s nothing bettor than a ball to give me an appetite, 
and few things I enjoy more than the hookah after a late 
supper. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ What ?—that it’s wrong to leave before supper, or that 
you enjoy the hookah ? I certainly agree with you *in the 
fonnor,” answered Edgington listlessly. 

“ Hang that follow I I wish he’d look where "he steps 
when ho waltzes. Horrid thick boots he must have had, 
too,” exclaimed Mr. Plane as he hopped awa^,' .,u one feg; 
“ never thought of apologizing either, I declaie.” 

He continued muttering as ho limped a'ivay, and Ed¬ 
gington felt almost grateful to the careless dancer who had 
inadvertently rid him of the bore a convr- •*^^ion with- Mr. 
Plane always entailed. 

“ Strange that ho should be her father,” Edgington 
thought; ‘ ‘ how different they are. I scarcely wonder at her 
evident contempt for him, ho certainly is uis-'fforably stupid.” 

The waltz over, and Beatrice once more by her mother’s 
side, our hero presented himself. 

“ I’m sure you enjoyed that dance, Miss Plane. I did 
not know you waltzed so well.” 

“ Yes, I enjoyed it, for it’s rare to find a partner who 
waltzes as well as Colonel Carstairs.” 

Edgington bit his lip as he continued: “Are you engaged 
for many dances this evening ? None 1—Will you then 
dance the next polka with me ? ” 

“ Cei-tainly—but this is a quadrille now forming.” 

“Will you dance that also?” he asked. 

She rose in reply, and put her ann in Edgington’s. “ Do 
you mind taking one of the top places,” he inquired, “ for 
at the sides the punkah brushes my head whenever I pass 
undei: it.” - 
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“And disarranges your hair. Captain Edgington. Cer¬ 
tainly, you shall be spared that calamity,” replied Beatrice, 
smiling. “ Tell me, did ypur pretty partner in the quad¬ 
rille you were dancing when I came in remark the fact, for 
I see it is sadly tossed.” 

“ She’s the wife of one of rny brother officers, and this is 
her fii.-t ball. No; she did not remark it, but I mentioned 
it to her.” 

“ She's very pretty,” said Beatrice. 

“Yes, she is so, and a very good little thing,” said 
Edgington ’patronizingly. 

“ She wo ’d be flattered, no doubt, if she heard your 
opinion, and'ihe way you express it,” remarked Beatrice 
laughing. 

They had Sitt^ined their places, and a pause ensued. 
Edgington .iking if it would be wise to hazard a 

proposal that evening. His thoughts were interrupted by 
Beatrice. 

“ Come, talkj^ Captain Edgington; I detest a silent 
partner.” 

“Willi'^ ■ what shall be the subject? The one we 
were interrupted in to-day ? ” 

“ I forget it,” she replied. “ Oh, yes, philanthropy, was 
it not? A very dry subject for a ball, I think; but never 
mind, it’s better than none. I thought your views chime¬ 
rical—think you to change my opinion in the pauses of a 
quadrille ? ” 

“ The more merit if I succeed under such disadvantages,” 
replied Edgington. Later, as opportunity arose, their con¬ 
versation was continued. “You would not.assent to my 
proposition that the exercise of philanthropy was the truest 
source of pleasure, and urged, on the contrary, that philan¬ 
thropists, while running after the imaginary benefits they 
wisli to confer on others, forget or neglect their own duties.” 
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“Idid so," she said, "and I am certain it is so, for we 
have all enough to do in directing our own courses in life.” 

“ Would you, then, advocate our living for ourselves 
alone, and that all our pleasures should be selfish ones ?” 
asked Edgington. 

“ That we cannot do,” slio replied, " for we are all more 
or less dependent on one another. But how think you the 
world would go on were all its inhabitants philanthropists ? 
Would there not be an end to all great achievements, to all 
progress,—^for what causes these ? Is it not the many who 
aim at success, who seek to gain the top of the ladder, and 
pay little heed, during their efforts, to their less fortunate 
comrades, who even use the unsuccessful as stepping- 
stones, if thereby they can mount the quicker. In your 
philanthropical world there would be nothing of this kind; 
emulation would not exist; the incentive to exertion in all 
would be wanting; and the only hope for the inhabitants 
of your imaginary planet would bo tlieir discovery, that 
individual exertion, with self as an object, tends really 
more to the public good than all their previous visionary 
attempts to improve and benefit one another.” 

“ You’ve made out an extreme against me,” said Edging- 
ton, “because you have, unintentionally I believe, mis¬ 
stated my' position. That in attempting to do good to 
others we should neglect either our own good or our own 
advancement, I never for a moment affirmed; I merely 
wished to support the statement, that the exercise of 
philanthropy was a true source of happiness. Now, I con¬ 
ceive no stronger argument can be used in support of a 
position than the results of experience, and these, surely, 
are on my side. Does not the experience of ages tell us it 
is true ? Have we not all, with but few exceptions, felt it 
ourselves, and do we not see it elucidated every day in our 
acquaintances ? Take the first really cheerful and happy 
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man you meet—one whose happiness is not transitory and 
uncertain, but one who preserves to himself through life, 
even during its misfortunes, an under-current of pleasure— 
I will not affirm that this man is a philanthropist, but I 
will use the stronger negative argument, and ask you if 
you ever knew such a one selfish or wholly bent on the 
furtherance of his own schemes? ” 

“Let’s change the subject to something more lively,” 
said Beatrice. “Do you know this is my first ball in 
India, Captain Edgington?” 

“ I suppose you’ve seen many in England ? ” 

“ Not a groat many. At Cheltenham, however, where 
I was one winter, I saw a few.” 

“ There’s no great difference between English and Indian 
balls, is there ? ” 

“ Very little; were it not for that continually-waving 
punkah and the native ser\'ants in the supper-room, I 
should not know we were out of England.” 

“ How do you like India now, after four months’ expe¬ 
rience? ” 

“ Not much, though better than I thought I should. I 
think, whatever the advantages of India may be,—^we have 
had one or two discussions on that point, remember,—^that 
the climate is nearly the sole disadvantage; but then it’s 
not a slight one, or easily got over.” 

“ It is not, indeed.” 

“ I remember your telling me, the first time I met you, 
when you showed mo how to drink out of a ghurrah, that 
I should like India better than I then thought I should; 
and so far you were right.” 

“I shall never forget that morning,” said Edgington 
with emphasis, looking at Beatrice to see how she received 
the statement. She cast down her eyes for a moment—it 
was but a moment, for she looked at him again immediately 
as she said,— 
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“ No more shall I; for I think truly it was the hottest 
morning I’ye felt since I came to India.” 

“ Surely she understood me,” thought Edgington; “ shall 
I say more ? ” 

“ J shall not forget it, Miss Plane, for it was bur first 
meeting,” he again remarked, in a low tone. 

She made no answer, but looked down again. “Yes, 
our first meeting,” he continued, “ and it gave rise to-” 

“Make Captain Edgington attend to the dance. Miss 
Plane,” interrupted Hoby, as he advanced forward; “ see, 
we are waiting for you both.” 

“ Curse the dance! ” muttered Edgington; “ I’ll say 
notliing more with the chance of interruption.” 

“ Do you see all those natives looking in at the verandah 
doors?” said Edgington, as in the ladies’ chain he held his 
partner’s hand; “ they think it a curious scene, and 
wonder that Englishmen and ladies find pleasure in an 
exercise for which they keep paid boys and dancing-girls.” 

“ Yes. Do you tliink, then, that they despise us for it ?” 
asked Eeatrice. 

“ More or less, doubtless, they do so,” Edgington 
answered; “but to English manners and customs they 
have now got so accustomed, that it, or anytliing else 
wliich is opposed to their habits, makes less impression on 
them than it doubtless did two generations back.” 

“ Ever since my arrival in India,” said Beatrice, “ I have 
been trying to ascertain what are the general feelings of 
the natives towards us; but I must acknowledge I have in 
no way succeeded, for I have met with so many conflicting 
facts.” 

“ And so you always would,” replied Edgington. “ I 
could never comprehend why so many people, and even 
some by no means ignorant of India, always speak of the 
natives as a collective body, and quote an opinion as the 
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opinion of the mass. In no country, I think, is there such 
a difference of feeling as in India on most subjects, and on 
none more so than the light, in which we are regarded. In 
one point, however, I conceive they are nearly unanimous, 
namely, in their estimation of our power as a nation;— 
were that not so, our tenure of India would be very short¬ 
lived : but as regards the affection or hatred with which 
they regard us, it is as various, or nearly so, as are the 
creeds, sects, and castes.” 

“ Caste among the natives is a curious thing,” remarked 
Beatrice ; “ their jealousy on that point seems to me to be 
their ruling passion.” 

“ It is so,” said Edgington; “ a native will forgive 
anything sooner than an injury, real or contemplated, 
thereto.” 

As Edgington walked up and down the room with his 
partner, several times did a declaration of his love liang on 
his lips, but he was afraid to give it utterance; he was 
doubtful of the result, and fearful that his doing so might 
put an end to the fond hopes he had indulged in for the 
last few months. As they walked. Colonel Carstairs joined 
them, and said,— 

“ The next dance is a polka; may I dance it with you. 
Miss Plane ? ” 

“ I am engaged,” she replied—" engaged to Captain 
Edgington.” 

The colonel replied, evidently piqued, “Wliy, he had the 
last dance, and—and-” 

“ And surely I may give him this one too, if I will,” 
interrupted Beatrice with a haughty air. 

“ Of course, of course,” Carstairs replied hurriedly; " but 
may I engage you for another dance, later? ” 

“ I know not how long we shall stop, or if I shall dance 
much more,” she said coldly. 
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"Then I can ask you again by-and-by,” observed 
Carstairs, with assumed indifference. “ Don’t forget, 
{Jdgington,” he continued, turning to our hero, “ that you 
take the bottom of the table at supper; Bruce will have, 
that, as a bachelor, you’ll do the honours better than 
liimself.’’ 

“ I’ll do my best, sir,’’ Edgington replied, as the colonel 
left them. 

lliey continued their promenade in silence. Edgington 
felt hope beating high within him. Oh, how little will 
elevate or depress a lover ! 

Sweet was the air to which the polka I now describe 
was danced; and long, long did that dance, that air, 
continue present to Edgington. Ho was more than happy 
as he guided his lovely partner through the crowd of 
dancers with which they were surrounded, and ceased only 
when, fairly out of breath, the kidded hand pressed his 
shoulder, and the voice of her he loved begged him to stop. 

“ You dance well, better even than Colonel Carstairs,’’ 
said Beatrice, as she leaned on his arm; “ but it’s nearly 
over, I think; and, anyhow, I cannot finish it, the room is 
so very warm.’’ 

“ If you fear not the night air, step outside into the 
verandah,’’ replied Edgington; " I’m sure you’ll find it a 
relief.’’ 

She nodded acquiescence. In another moment they 
were there, and all alone, for it was empty, with the 
exception of the band, which was at the further end, and 
too far off to overhear them. 

“"What a beautiful night,’’ said Beatrice, as she looked 
up at the starry sky, across which a few thin and white 
vapoury clouds were driving. “ See the full moon over 
the barracks yonder,—^what a flood of light it pours 
down 1 ’’ 
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“ Beautiful indeed! ” said Edgington, gazing on the 
lovely face of his partner, bathed in the halo of those 
soft and mellowed rays. 

Tlie tone of his voice caused Beatrice to look up, when 
she met that steadfast and loving gaze. She frowned for a 
moment; but she smiled the next, as she said,— 

“Had we not better go in again? Sec, the dance is 
over.” 

“ No; wait one moment—but one moment,” said Ed¬ 
gington with much emotion. “ What I am about to say. 
Miss Plane, will not surprise you, for it is impossible that 
you have not long ago read, what my lips have feared to 
utter. I do it now in fear and trembling. I love you, 
Beatrice,—deeply, sincerely, with all my heart and soul. 
Oh! may I dare hope that my affection is returned, in 
however slight a degree ? Tell me it is so,” ho continued, 
as he took her hand, “ and earth boasts not a happier 
man than Arthur Edgington this night.” He paused for a 
reply, but none came ; the hand, however, which he held 
between both his, was not withdrawn, and he continued,— 
“ Beatrice, dear Beatrice—may I call you so? that permis¬ 
sion, if accorded, is all I ask, all I crave. Tell me, 
Beatrice, -will you grant it ? ” 

“ I will,” she replied firmly, after a moment’s pause. 
“You took me somewhat by surprise; but—but—there is 
my hand; you have it already, let it be my answ'er.” 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A FOBTNIGHT BEFORE MA11BIA6E—OPPOSING ELEMENTS—THE 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

In the lofty drawing-room of Mr. Plane’s house at Patna, 
commanding an extensive view of the Ganges, a month 
after the ball detailed in the last chapter, sat Arthur 
Edgington and Beatrice Plane. It wanted but a fortnight 
of their wedding, whicli was to take place in the Patna 
church, while a comfortable and commodious budgerow 
had been already engaged by Edgington, in which to take 
the honeymoon excursion on the river. 

Neither look as cheerful as they did when we last saw 
them. Why is this ? The reader shall judge for himself. 

“ Of course I love you,” Beatrice replied to Edgington’s 
query on the subject, which wearied her more and more 
each time it was asked. “ Of course I love you, Arthur; 
I have told you so a hundred times already; why, then, 
eternally repeat the question ?” 

“ Because you do not act as if you did,” replied Edging¬ 
ton with a sigh. “ A month has now elapsed since our 
engagement,—^how much pain has your coldness cost me 
during that time.” 

“What on earth would you have me do?” asked 
Beatrioe, with a despairing face. “ Is it my fault if our 
natures are dissimilar, and if I cannot be as deniDustrative 
as you could wish ?” 

“ If not your fault, your misfortune decidedly,” answered 
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Ldgington, unjust and unkind in contemplating the 
despairing prospect lio had before him. " Good God! 
Beatrice, what a future is before us, if in married life you 
show no further outward signs of affection than you have 
during the time of our engagement. Tell me, will this be 
so?” 

“ What a question to ask! ” Beatrice exclaimed. “ Of 
course, as your wife, I am bound to honour and love you; 
nor is there a possibility of my failing in the duties I shall 
then owe you. In trouble I will comfort you; in sickness 
I will nurse you, and do, in fact, all that my sense of duty 
prompts, and that a wife takes on herself at the altar.” 

“I suppose your answer must satisfy mo, Beatrice,” 
replied Edgington, with a sigh; “but smely something 
besides a sense of duty will animate you in all such wife¬ 
like acts ? ” 

“ Though other feelings will of course exist, I might, if I 
trusted to them, fail or relax in my efforts; but what my 
religion teaches mo I ought to do, I most certainly shall 
do,” she repHed, with a calm and dispassioned countenance. 

“ Ah, Beatrice! did I not hope that marriage would alter 
you somewhat on such points, I should truly be very 
miserable. I not only hope it, however, but I am sure it 
will do so. Some fault, probably, in those who had charge 
of your education has taught you to cover your warmest 
feelings with this snowy mantle, and allow them to appear 
but in a very subdued form. Tell me, dearest—for we will 
now discuss the matter quietly—were you always, do you 
think, as cold^in manner as you are now? ” 

“I believe I was,” replied his intended; “and of one 
thing you may be sure, your constantly remarking it only 
increases the fault, if fault it be. Let me alone. I have 
told you I love you; let that love bear its fruit in peace, 
taking its own time to do so.” 
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“I believe you are right,” Bdgington replied, with a deep 
sigh, taking her hand as he did so. The beautiful hand— 
for Beatrice’s hand was very perfect—lay in his own with¬ 
out life or motion. What would Edgington have given 
that the slightest return of pressure had been accorded 
him, that it had even been drawn away; anything, any¬ 
thing better than this dreadful, dead-like, icy nature, in the 
girl whom he loved so madly. He looked at her face: it 
was hke sculptured marble—almost as white, quite as 
uianimate. He trembled with agitation, excitement, and 
despair, drew her towards him, and kissed her passionately, 
in the hope of calling forth some life, some show of feeling, 
in the statue at his side. 

“ Oh, when, when will he go away, and leave me; ’tis 
now five o’clock, and he does not often stop sO late.” 
Such were Beatrice’s thoughts, as she submitted, with the 
resignation of a martyr, to the infliction. 

Another moment, and Edgington paced up and down the 
long room, with rapid strides, while Beatrice sat watching 
him, calm as he was excited, and only wondering when this 
visit, longer and more tedious than usual, would come to 
an end. 

He stopped suddenly before her, and said with firmness, 
“ Do you think it possible, Beatrice, that we shall be 
happy together after wo are married ? ” 

“ Why not? ” she replied ; “ You love me, and I’m sure 
I love you; what, then, but happiness should lie before 
us?” 

.“Do you really love me, Beatrice, dear Beatrice?” ho 
exclaimed, in a transport of delight, falhng on liis knees at 
her feet; “Oh, why did I for one moment doubt it,” he 
continued, as he pressed her lips with a passionate kiss. 

“Now get up at once, or I’ll never tell you so much 
agSjjn,” she continued, dq^ctly she had succeeded in release 
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irg herself from his embrace. “ You see, I dare not show you 
any affection, and must be even colder with you than my 
cold nature— for cold again I wam you it is—dictates.” 

Edgington blushed as he arose from his knees—blushed 
at the impetuosity of feeling which made him assume the 
posture. He quickly recovered himself, however, and 
continued his promenade to and fro in the long room. 

Presently Beatrice unconsciously yawned, as she sat on 
the sofa. Edgington heard her, and stopped again. 

“ Do you wish me gone, Beatrice? ” he asked. 

“ No not gone,” she replied; “but I should like the con¬ 
versation changed. You have never told me much about 
Marion Paris, whom you were left guardian to. She’s 
fifteen years old, is she not ? ” 

“ Sixteen,” replied Edgington. 

“ Is she really. She’s pretty, I hope ? ” 

“ The belle of the county, my mother tells me.” 

“ I’m glad of it; I detest ugly, gawky girls,” Beatrice 
remarked. “ See, it’s a cool evening, and the sun will 
soon set; suppose we go into the garden, till the carriage 
comes round for the evening’s drive.” 

“ As you will,” Edgington answered, listlessly opening 
the low window. 

“ If you’ll allow me. I’ll smoke a cigar,” ho continued, 
when, a minute or two later, they trod the carefully-kept 
gravelled path, which extended from the verandah nearly 
to the river-side. 

“ I accord the permission,” she replied smilingly, “ with 
the old conditions—that you keep at a reasonable distance, 
and to the leeward side.” 

“ The effect a cigar produces is certainly very calming,” 
observed Edgington, a few minutes later, as he emitted 
a thin volume of gray smoke from his lips, with much 
. gusto and relish. 
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‘•I hope you’ll often smoko, then,” remarked, Beatrice, 
from the other side of the gravel-walk, “for I’m sure it 
must be good for you; but you quite understand, that you 
are not to smoke any more in the house after our marriage 
than you do here now. I even dislike my father’s hookah 
in a room, but cigars would be dreadful,” 

“ I have promised it long ago,” ho answered, “ and of 
course I shall keep my word; but I daresay, as time 
wears on, like many other ladies in India, you’ll get 
accustomed to it.” 

“ Well, wait till that time arrives, if it ever comes,” she 
answered. “ And now tell me—^you said the other day 
that you had hoped, before you knew Miss Plane was to be 
Mrs. Edgington, to get leave this cold weather, and join a 
large-boar hunting party in Bengal. I have thought of it 
since, and can see no reason why you should not go, and I 
too, for I long to see some of the Indian field sports.” 

“ If you really think you would like it,” replied 
Edgington, with renewed interest for the being on the 
other side of the gravel-walk, “ I have no doubt it could be 
managed. But remember, if we do go, and it bores you, 
the fault is yours, not mine.” 

“ Oh, certainly; but why should it bore me ? ” 

“Because, unless you take an interest in the sport itself, 
there is not much in such an expedition to amuse you.” 

“But I do, or rather shall take an interest in it. All 
such scenes, where danger forms part of the sport, always 
had a charm for me. Besides, I suppose I can ride some¬ 
times, while yon are hunting the boars, and that will be a 
great pleasure. Oh, yes; another gratification, and not a 
light one, will be mine—I shall see my newly-married 
husband excelling the many, for, riding as well as you do, 
you will of course be A 1 in the field.” 

“Dear Beatrice! we will go by all means,” answered 
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Edgington, •with a gratified and happy smile, crossing over 
the gravel-walk as he spoke, quite forgetful of the 
interdicted cigar; “it will, as you say, be a great pleasure, 
and I shall enjoy, beyond measure, seeing you-” 

“ Forgetting yourself again, I declare 1 ” exclaimed 
Beatrice, stopping in her walk. “ Do you want to drive 
mo into the house ? Now, pray, return to your side of the 
path.” 

“ De'vil take the cheroot! ” added Edgington with some 
warmth, flinging it away as he spoke. “ I beg your pardon 
for the expression,” he added a minute later; “but I have 
paid penalty for it in the loss of a good Manilla.” 

"You were vreong to throw it away,” she quietly 
observed; “you will only have to light another, to calm 
yourself with. Eemember, you told me a cigar always 
soothed your feelings when excited.” 

“ You tantalize me dreadfully, Beatrice,” said Edgington. 

“ That is a long word, and so long since I heard it, or 
used it myself, I almost forget its exact meaning. If I 
remember right, however, we were taught at school it 
meant to torment with false hopes; pray, how have I done 

BO?” 

“ You first attract and then ‘ repel, Beatrice. You re¬ 
mind me of those magnet playthings children use with little 
boats in a basin of water: the loadstone attracts the tiny 
bark, but no sooner is it near, than, presto I the negative 
side of the rod is presented, and it is driven away. Even 
so in my case,” he added, with a careless laugh, “the 
latter effect is produced, for I return to my own side of the 
walk, and, os you rightly prophesied just now, light 
another cheroot.” 

“I doubt but that also will be thro'wn away quickly,” 
she remarked; “for here comes the servant to tell us the 
carriage waits. On the principle that the attractive and 

M 
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re^llent side of tho magnet are presented alternately, L 
ask you to come with us for the drive. You can ride back 
to Dinapore just as well when we return,—^for I suppose 
you’ve nothing to do there,—or even after dinner, if you’ll 
wait so long.” 

“ You are very good,” he replied, with a smile; “ and in 
spite of tho chance of future repulsion, I obey the magnet 
this time, and will come. The game we have been discuss¬ 
ing is a pretty one,” he added, after a short pause; “but 
even children tire of its sameness, if repeated too often— 
remember that.” 

“ Sahib, the carriage waits,” said the turbaned slave, 
with a respectful salaam, falling behind directly after ho 
had spoken. 

“The(game should be varied, then,” remarked Beatrice, 
with a ^de glance at her lover. 

“ And how, pray ? ” asked Edgington. 

“ By repelling first, and attracting aftenvards. It then 
becomes quite a new amusement,” she added, laughingly. 
“ But I must run in, and put on my bonnet. I’ll tell my 
mother you’ll stop and dine, and you cannot, in all 
gallantry, then desert us.” 

So saying, Beatrice went into the house, leaving 
Edgington on the grass plot, watching her figure until it 
entered the bow-window. “ Strange girl, strange girl,” he 
repeated slowly to himself; “and stranger still, this 
strange girl, m another fortnight, is to be my wife. Be it 
for good, or be it for evil, God only knows; my heart 
sometimes misgives me when I think of tho future. But 
how beautiful she is 1 and, how deeply that beauty has 
enthralled me I Her very coldness, too, e’en while it 
repels, attracts me. Am I wise, though, to marry with 
such feelings uppermost? But away with all such thoughts; 
in any case, ’tis too late to ponder them now.” He, 
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^/histled an air, as he strolled round the house, trying to 
drive all gloomy ideas out of his head, and so far succeeded 
that he met his future wife and her parents at the carriage 
with a cheerful countenance. 

“ The cold weather is coming on apace,” observed Mr. 
Plane, after they had been out a few minutes; " the air is 
sensibly cooler now after sunset.” 

“ Yes,” said Edgington; “ I wish, however, we had as 
long a cold weather here as they have in the North-west 
Provinces; there, certainly at that time, the climate is 
perfection for three months; here, in Behar, perhaps for 
two; in Calcutta, for one. Long or short, however, I can 
conceive nothing more enjoyable than the Indian cold 
weather, while it lasts. "Whether it is that, we enjoy it 
more because we suffer so much from heat, I know not; 
but I can remember nothing in Europe before I came but 
to equal, in its perfection and exhilarating effects, a bright 
Indian day in the height of the cold weather. You have 
yet to feel all this, Beatrice.” 

“Yes, and I shall enjoy it, too. Oh, mamma, I have 
not told you that about January, if Captain Edgington can 
get leave, we are going to join a grand boar-hunting party 
in Bengal. I long to see- the sport, for I’ve heard so much 
of it.” 

“And it will please you much, if you are your mother’s 
daughter,” answered Mrs. Plane. “I shall never forget 
the only really good thing of the kind I was ever at. No, 
not the one I saw with you, James,” she continued, seeing 
that her husband was about to speak; “ftetwas a wretched 
affair; there was only one man who could ride at all in the 
party, and truth compels me, James, to add that it was net 
you. No, no, I mean the party below Calcutta, where all 
the best riders in the tent club were present.” 

• “ I could ride very fairly at one time,” replied Mr. Plane, 
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somewhat nettled at his wife’s remarks; “ but I had a fall 
which shook me sadly when I was young,” he continued, 
addressing himself to Edgington, “and I never had as 
much nerve across-” 

“ Which do you intend shall be Beatrice’s riding-horse ? ” 
asked Mrs. Plane of Edgington, coolly interrupting her 
husband. 

“Oh, my little black Arab,” our hero answered; “he’s in 
every way the best lady’s horse I have.” 

“Bring him down here some day this week,” said 
Beatrice; “and as the evenings are so much cooler now, 
we can take a ride together.” 

“ To hear is to obey,” replied Edgington with a bow. 

Mrs. Plane looked at her daughter, and found her 
daughter was looking at her. The expression; really 
without meaning, had reminded both of a conversation 
they had held that day as to the possibility of Edging¬ 
ton being an obedient husband. It did not alter, how¬ 
ever, the opinions they had then severally expressed, 
the mother thinking it was no easy task to accomplish, 
while Beatrice was confident of eventual, though deferred, 
success. 

“How curious a carriage would look in India without 
syces running by its side,” remarked Beatrice a few 
minutes later; “as strange, or nearly so, as one in Eng¬ 
land with them.” 

“ Is it not wonderful the excellent condition this con¬ 
stant running keeps the syces in,” said Edgington ; “ we 
have been driving fast ever since we came out, and look, 
neither of them are in the slightest degree distressed, or 
even out of breath.” 

“ I remember, about five-and-twenty years ago,” said 
Mr. Plane, “ when I was assistant to the magistrate at 
Cluttagong, which station, as you probably know, is at the 
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north-east comer of the Bay of Bengal, and where the 
houses are all built on hills-” 

“ Oh, papa,” interrupted .Beatrice, “ I’m sure Captain 
Edgingtou cannot care about-” 

“Not that story, James, I beg,” exclaimed Mrs, Plane; 
“ there is not the slightest point in it, and I’ve heard it so 
very, very often.” 

Edgington smiled, and .Beatrice saw him do so. 

“ I shall, at all events, allow Captain Edgington to form 
his own opinion on that point,” said Mr. Plane to his wife; 
“ but it shall be another time, and when you are not by, in 
order to spare you the story you’ve heard so often.” 

“ Thank you,” answered Mrs. Plane quite coolly. 

Nothing worth relating occurred during the remainder of 
the drive, or during the evening Edgington spent with his 
intended; but when he rode back to Dinaporo that night, 
he was conscious that the attractive side of the magnet 
had been invariably extended towards him since the garden 
scene. 

I have endeavoured in this chapter to show the terms on 
which Beatrice and my hero stood to each other a short 
time previous to their marriage, and I can see no object in 
dweUing longer on this period in my history. The reader 
will, therefore, suppose the. intervening fortnight to have 
elapsed, and the marriage concluded with all the ^clat 
befitting such occasions; for when next he is introduced to 
the fair Beatrice she will have changed her name, but 
whether for the good or ill of the contracting parties, the 
future course of my tale will inform him. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

A COLD-WEATHEK encampment—GOING TO COVER—BOAE- 
HCNTING IN BENGAL. 

About seven o’clock on a bright morning in January, 1856, 
on the low land, or churs,* bordering and intersecting the 
mighty Ganges near Berhampore, might have been seen a 
sight which, though familiar enough to the majority, of 
Anglo-Indians, would have puzzled English eyes. 

Six tolerable-sized tents, with a few small ones for ser¬ 
vants and cooking, formed an encampment on a spot devoid 
of trees, and around was the scene enacting which we now 
wish to describe. 

On one side of the encampment, no less than five-and- 
twenty elephants, ranged in two lines, and picketed to the 
ground with ropes, or chains attached to one leg, regaled 
themselves on the fodder which was abundantly strewed 
before them, keeping up, at the same time, an incessant 
flapping with their large ears, and a continual waving to 
and fro of their lithesome trunks, to drive away the flies 
and insects buzzing around. The mahouts, or drivers, in 
groups of four or five, in their rear, clustered around small 
fires made on the ground, as they baked on metal dishes 
their morning meal of chupattees,t and then smeared them 
with.ghee.J 

* Islands and low land with rank grass and other vegetation, but 
devoid of trees. 

t Cakes of coarse and unleavened flour. 

I Melted butter, often kept and used long after it is rancid. 
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Near the largest tent of the encampment a considerable 
amount of cooking was going forward, and a crowd of 
attendant khitmudgars, or table-servants, waited around to 
carry the dishes when ready into the canvas abode, which 
was used as a breakfast and dinner tent. 

A great number of picketed horses in all parts of the 
encampment were, with few exceptions, devouring their 
morning feed of gram, which is the common food in India 
for cattle. And as eating was the order of the hour, the 
syces and grass-cutters* were also taking their matinal 
meals, as they squatted on the ground near their steeds. 

In short, it is very evident the encampment, both human 
and bestial, are taking their breakfasts ; let us go into the 
long tent, where, from the clatter of plates, knives and 
forks, it is certain the said peiformance is also going on, 
and perhaps we shall find a spare seat. 

We recognise two faces as we enter. One lady, who, 
from her striking beauty, cannot easily be overlooked, we 
perceive at once to be her whom we have hitherto known 
as Beatrice Plane, but who is now Mrs. Edgington. Her 
husband sits lower down the table, and the rest, eight or 
ten in number, are strangers. No! that is Mr. Peters, the 
magistrate at Patna, who rode in the steeple-chase, and 
there’s liis wife also! 

“ This is your first expedition of the kind, Mrs. Holland, 
is it not ? ” asked a fat man from the end of the table, of a 
short and red-faced lady seated opposite, during one of the 
pauses he allowed himself from the good things before him. 

“What, my first expedition pig-sticking 1 No, thank 
goodness, IVe seen many dozens altogether; for Holland 
always takes me with him.” 

* Generally speaking, every horse in India has two. attendants—^viz 
a syce or groom, and a grass-cutter; the latter cuts grass daily for his 
food. 
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" yVhy give it that dreadful name ? " asked Mrs. Edging- 
tou. “ Boar-hunting—anything would be better.” 

“ But it’s not boar-hunting,” answered Mrs. Holland,— 
“ at least, what they call boar-hunting in some parts of 
Germany, where they’ve a lot of dogs, and all sorts of non¬ 
sense, to bully the pigs with. Here, in India, we do it in 
the proper style, and call it pig-sticking, which is the only 
right word for it.” 

" I shall judge of the appellation better when I’ve seen 
the sport,” remarked Mrs. Edgington; “ but the associa¬ 
tions called up by it are not enticing.” 

“ That’s because you’ve never seen it; don’t you think 
so, Holland?” asked his wife. "Doesn’t the very name 
put you in a glow of excitement ? ” 

" It does indeed, Nancy,” replied her husband, a j,ovial 
indigo planter. “ They may talk as they will of all other 
fun, but nothing comes up to it.” 

" I declare it’s a shame,” said Mrs. Holland; “ you’ll 
never let me try my hand at a spear; I expect you think I 
should beat you,' and so you always stick me at top of one 
of those lumbering elephants.” 

" Where you are certainly safer,” replied her husband. 
“.No» no, Nancy, petticoats have no business after pigs, 
excepting in a howdah’'= on a steady elephant.” 

“ Howdah, indeed 1 And do you think I’ll be cooped up 
in that way? ” remarked his spouse. " No, thank you, if 
I must ride an elephant, it shall not be in a howdah, but 
where I can feel a little free, on a simple guddi.”t- 

“ Please yourself there,” said Holland; " but a guddi is 
svuely not so comfortable. Is it not time to get ready ? ” 
he continued, appealing to the oldest man at the table, a 

* An enclosed square oi oblong-shaped receptacle for seats, generally 
used for tiger-shooting. 

t The common pad or pack an elephant always carries on his back. 
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rivilian (that is, a member of the civil service) at Berham- 
pore, named Hope; “ the morning’s getting on.” 

“ I think so,” Mr. Hope replied. “ Here, chuprassie, let 
the elephants and horses be got ready.” 

“ Tell us, Mr. Hope—how did you manage to get such 
a splendid line.of elephants from the rajah?” asked 
Edgingtou. 

“ By simply asking for them,” replied the old civilian. 
“ The rajah is liberal enough in that way.” 

As Edgington rose from the table to prepare for the 
hunt, he turned to his wife, and asked, “ Who goes with 
you in the howdah, Beatrice ? ” 

“ Mrs. Peters, I believe. Is it not so ? ” she continued 
to that lady. 

“ Certainly!—being both ignorant of the sport, we sliall 
be good companions,” Mrs. Peters answered. 

Edgington and Beatrice had now been married nearly 
three months, and, as the reader may remember, this was 
the boar-hunting expedition which they had spoken about 
at Patna. 

Edgington, alas! as may well bo supposed, was not 
happy with his wife, and he was only too glad to join in 
any excitement like the present to get rid of, or rather to 
forget for the time, the feeling of mirequited affection he 
laboured under. 

The party began to leave the tent, to see about their 
horses, and to prepare themselves for the sport. Look I as 
we emerge once more outside, how different is the scene. 
There is no eating now going on; all is bustle and move¬ 
ment. Two «f the biggest elephants are kneeling down, 
while the howdahs are being made fast on their backs ; the 
others require no preparation, for their gudto or packs 
have not been removed, and they are ready to start at any 
moment. Saddles are being girthed up on many nice- 
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looking beasts, and we are sure, from their excitement, 
they know the sport that awaits them;—like old himters, 
in England, know what hounds and red coats mean. 

And, talking of red coats, how are the Nimrods now 
under discussion habited ? Do they rival their brethren at 
home in the fox-hunting field, or have they a distinct and 
characteristic unifonn of their own ? Truth compels us to 
say that neither is the case, and we admit it unwillingly, 
for we wish to interest our fair readers in the coming scene, 
and we know they would tliink it more picturesque could 
we paint the riders as habited in some gay and uniform 
colours typical of their employment. The habiliments are, 
however, various—let me mention a few. 

Mr. Hope, the old civilian whom we saw at the breakfast- 
table, has just come out of his tent; I will take liim as the 
first example. What a funny hat he has on his head; it is 
in shape like a musliroom, and white, too, like that vege¬ 
table. It is called a “ solar topee,” or sun-hat, and it is 
made from the pith of a tree. Light as a feather, it is 
quite impervious to the sun’s rays, and it is, without excep¬ 
tion, the best covering for the head in tropical climates that 
can he devised. Had it been used for European troops 
in India during the last quarter of a century, we are afraid 
to guess how many valuable lives would have been saved, 
ingeniously sacrificed under the present system, through 
means of the Glengarry cap or patent-leather shako. Mr. 
Hope is further habited in a blue jacket, coming down con¬ 
siderably below the waist, but not so low as to get between 
him and his saddle; which comfortable garment consists of 
■ a light double-linen material, stuffed with cotton and sewn 
throughout, to insure the said cotton not moving. It is 
also a great protection from the sun—it is warm in cold, 
cool in hot weather, and very light and easy. 

Thin white breeches and top-boots, with liuntiug-spurs— 
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the boots with the tops such as our forefathers loved—com¬ 
pleted Mr. Hope's attire, and a sensible one it was. 

We need not detail others, at length; they varied, inas¬ 
much as some wore red instead of blue cotton padded 
jackets, and black jack-boots instead of tops. Again, the 
“ solar topees ” with some aspired to the shape of the 
jockey-cap, but the material was always the same. 

The general character of dress, as the reader will per¬ 
ceive, was similar, the points studied being protection from 
the sun, lightness, ease, and a firm seat in the saddle. Oh, 
that Government would dress our cavalry soldiers on the 
same sensible principles! 

The Nimrods all carry spears in their hands, which is the 
only weapon allowed in “pig-sticking.” The spears are 
very plain and simple affairs ; they consist of male bamboo 
rods, from five and a-half to six feet long, with a heavy 
piece of lead fastened at the top, and the spear-point at the 
bottom. 

The said point, including the iron receptacle for the 
bamboo, is about one foot long, and round in shape to 
within four or five inches of the extremity, when it becomes 
flat. The weight of the leaden mass made fast around the 
top of the spear helps to give force to the thrust, for it 
causes the spear to descend heavier. The spear is never 
thrown, in fact never allowed to leave the hand unless it 
be tom away by force ; but it is, nevertheless, necessary to 
have this weight, as when the hunter “jobs” down sud¬ 
denly on a boar at the side of his horse, were the weight 
not there, he would probably fail in driving the spear home. 

The spear-in Bengal is always used and carried over- 
handed,* and from its length not exceeding six and a-half 
feet, it is evident that a boar cannot be touched with it 

• In the Bombay and Madras Presidencies the spear is carried 
under-handed, in the same way as a lance is used. 
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until he is close to or alongside the horse, more especially 
as the spear is grasped nearly two feet from its top. This 
close proximity, which must always be attained before the 
boar can be speared, constitutes one of the dangers of the 
sport, for the infuriated pig, on such occasions, does all in 
his power, and often succeeds in ripping up and woimd- 
ing the horse at his side, if even he does not get the 
rider’s foot into his mouth. But these, and other dangers 
which “ pig-stickers ” and their steeds incur, will be 
better understood when, later, we are with the party in 
the held. 

Custom having reconciled me, as it has all who have 
killed boars on the plains of Hindostan, to the expressions 
“ pig-sticking ” and “ pig-stickers,” the sounds now call up 
but pleasant recollections of perhaps the finest and most 
exciting sport under the sun, but I readily confess that the 
time was when I naturally shared Beatrice’s objection to 
the appellations, and thought it showed a lack of taste in 
the first Anglo-Indian sportsmen to invent them. 

The sun had been above the horizon about two hours as 
the party, mounted on horses and elephants, left the en¬ 
campment. The weather was beautiful, with the bright 
sun and rarefied atmosphere peculiar to the height of the 
Indian cold season, and the happy faces on all sides showed 
how much pleasure in anticipation was shared by both the 
ladies and hunters present. 

It is a picturesque sight, that long line, as it winds over 
the plain. Let us take up our position by the side of that 
dry nullah, or water-course, and watch it. 

.First come three of the hunters themselves, of which 
Captain Edgington is one. The flea-bitten Arab which he 
rides was bought in Calcutta last cold weather for no less 
than -two thousand rupees (£200), and is, as you see, a 
perfect picture of syunnetry. Perfect as it is in shape. 
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however, it is no less so in temper and disposition, for it 
possesses all the good qualities for which these four-legged 
sons of the desert are famous. Docile as a child, gentle as 
a lamb, affectionate as a woman, no lion is bolder and more 
ready to face danger, no greyhound is fleeter, no wild zebra 
more excitable, more full of life and spirit, than this noble 
horse. As a “ pig-sticker ” (for, strange to say, the appel¬ 
lation is used for both horse and rider), he is invaluable; 
but on this point the reader shall judge for himself later. 
Mr. Hope, riding a large bay Arab, is by Edgington’s side. 
It is, to say the least of it, a very handsome beast, but it 
seems restless, and the unusually long bar of the curb-bit 
tells a tale of an unpleasantly hard mouth, possibly of a 
runaway disposition. Mr. Peters, whom we remember at 
the Dinapore steeple-chase, is the third; ho bestrides a 
small country-bred tatoo, or pony, while his own steed, led 
by a syce, follows them. 

Habit is everything. See how little these horses care 
about the huge elephant following in their wake, so close 
that his ever-moving trunk, as he waves it to and fro, 
brushing his sides, fore-arms, and head, almost touches 
them. It is the largest and finest riding-elephant of the 
whole, and, as such, has been chosen for the howdah in 
which are seated Beatrice Edgington and Mrs. Peters. 
They will have a fine view of the sport, sitting as they do 
certainly fourteen feet from the ground, and perfectly 
secure, too, on the luxuriously-padded seat. What a little 
mite of a fellow the mahout, or driver, seated on the 
elephant’s neck, looks; and yqt he is by no means a small 
man. He is',' by-the-byo, as fond of the elephant as a 
father of his child, for he has been with it many years, 
and the mountain of flesh under him is obedient to the 
slightest word or the faintest movement on his part, as ho 
sits on its roi^h and bristly neck, with his bare legs 
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behiftd its huge ears, often guiding it with the smallest 
action of his feet, or even his toes. 

Next in order comes Mr. Holland, mounted on a largo 
and powerful Cape horse, for ho is no light-weight, jobbing 
■with his spear at imaginary pigs at his side, as he rides 
listlessly along, smoking what he declares is ” the best 
Manilla, by a long way, he’s tasted for months.” 

A young indigo-planter, named Black, from a neighbour¬ 
ing factory, is with him, on a light racing-looking country- 
bred mare; and Mr. Holland, between the puffs of his 
cigar, is giving the first theoretical lesson in “pig-sticking” 
to his young friend, who has never yet tried the sport. 

Then come some eight or ten led horses, each held by 
his syce or groom, for most of the riders have at least three 
nags in the field. 

Behind them, in solitary grandeur, on the smallest 
elephant of the whole (and seated on the plain hay cushion 
or sack which all these beasts carry) appeared Mrs. Hol¬ 
land. Her ardpur and enthusiasm were not to be quelled, 
and her cruel husband having, to use her own words, 
“ refused to let her ride after the pigs, she’d see what she 
could do with a spear on a small elephantand so there 
she sat (using the guddi or pack for a side-saddle) like any 
Amazon of old, with the hogspear upright at her side. 
Fruitful in expedient, she got over the difficulty which 
necessarily existed from her elevated seat and feminine 
dress by enveloping her feet in a canvas sack, used for 
coarse flour, which, as she justly remarked, if not as 
elegant as a large shawl, was much more convenient, it 
Was so easily slipped on and off; 

“Who knows,” she said at starting, as she ascended 
with some difficulty, spear in hand, to her position on the 
kneeling elephant,—“ who knows but I may be in luck 
to-day, and that a boar may stand at bay near where 1 am. 
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Yos, I can easily reach him,” she added a minute later, 
essaying a thrust with her spear, on the off side, and going 
through a gymnastic movement as she did so, which, with 
her innate sense of modesty, we are sure she would not 
have attempted had she not relied on the friendly offices of 
the sack. 

“You’ll scarcely manage it, however, Mrs. Holland, 
unless the elephant is kneeling down,” remarked one of 
the bystanders, convulsed with laughter as he spoke. 

“ Then kneel down he sJutll," answered the intrepid 
huntress. “ Here, mahout I do you hear ? unless the 
elephant does all I want, you shall feel this spear; and 
it’s sharp enough to make you jump again,” she continued, 
applying it playfully between the driver’s shoulders, amidst 
the roars of laughter of both Europeans and natives 
assembled around, which followed her out of the camp, 
and along the whole line, up to the moment I present her 
to the reader. 

“ Why, goodness, Nancy,” exclaimed her husband, who 
then saw her for the first time since breakfast, “ what can 
you want with that spear ? ” 

“ Never mind, Holland—^that’s viy business. Though I 
mayn’t ride, I suppose I may carry what I will on the 
elephant ? ” 

“And is it on the same principle you have that sack 
over your legs ? ” asked her husband, laughing, as he saw, 
for the first time, the extraordinary appendage. 

“No, Holland, it’s not; but I suppose you wouldn’t like 
to see your wife perched up here, on this apology for a 
side-saddle, without a habit,-or something in its place, and 
natives walking below by. the side of the elephant. If you 
would, say so, and I’ll fling away the sack.” 

Mr. Holland did not say so, but he rode up close to her, 
.and a smart conjugal conversation took place between 
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them, which not for the world would we interrupt or 
overhear. 

With the exception of one or two riders, who were 
somewhat late in leaving the encampment, and who are 
now pushing their way to the front, the rest of the line, 
pursuing its tortuous route across the plain, consists of 
the elephants, who shuffle along in admirable disorder, 
making no little dust as they do so. Each of these beasts 
bears his rider on his neck, and in one or two cases very 
black and scantily-clad villagers, who, only too glad at the 
prospect of seeing the boars, who destroy their crops, 
killed, have volunteered to show the likeliest spots where 
they may bo found. 

A little more than a mile from camp they all halted at 
the side of a grass jungle. The latter word is almost 
anglicized, and 1 need not explain its meaning; but the 
former has here a different signification to what is sup¬ 
posed. We have nothing in England to^corapare to the 
long rank grass in Hindostan; it is so thick that a man 
can scarcely push^is way through it, and so high that the 
tallest elephants traversing it are often not visible. Where 
this grass exists, it is a very favourite haunt for hogs; but 
it is quite impossible to drive them out of it into the open 
plain, excepting with a line of elephants, who, keeping just 
close enough to each other to prevent the boars doubling 
back, generally succeed in forcing the majority of the 
swine, masculine and feminine, into the open country. 

The grass jungle on the side of which the party halted 
was oblong in shape, nearly a quarter of a mile long, and 
•two' hundred yards ■wide, which rendered it very con¬ 
venient to beat thoroughly. The elephants were formed in 
line at one of the short ends; the large beast on which sat 
Mrs. Peters and Mrs. Edgington took up his position in 
the centre of the row, when, the horsemen having dis- 
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parsed themselves on either side of the jungle, Mr. Hope— 
wiio had been unanimously elected as manager of the field 
—^gave the elephant-drivers the word to advance. 

Advance they did, and it was an imposing sight to see 
that apparently invincible and moving black mass of five- 
and-twenty elephants traverse the short space of open that 
intervened. In the centre, rendered conspicuous by his 
great size, and the towering howdah on his back, was the 
elephant on which the two ladies were seated, and near 
one of the ends rode Mrs. Holland, on her comparatively 
small beast, which, if one might judge from the apparent 
height of the grass in front, would, with its Amazonian rider, 
be completely covered when once it entered the jungle. 

The grass proved even higher than anticipated, for every 
elephant on entering was liid, except the large one in the 
centre, the top of whose head could still just be seen. In 
short, of all that long black line, nothing remained visible 
excepting the one single head, with the mahout and how- 
dali behind it, floating, as it were, on the tops of the rank 
vegetation. The elephants, drivers, Mrs. Holland—all, all 
were lost in that now moving sea of grass. 

As they proceeded, however, the height of the jungle 
that surrounded them became somewhat less, and every 
now and then the head of an elephant, with its driver, 
would appear, or the trunk of another, as he lifted it on 
high. At last even poor Mrs. Holland, on her small 
elephant, was visible; but she knew it not, and preserved 
the posture she had assumed in the high grass, to prevent 
herself getting hurt. She lay along the cushion, with her 
face resting on. it, and the sack still enveloping the lower 
part of her drees. When first seen in this position, at top 
of her little sturdy charger, our indefatigable himtress 
looked such a strange object that a peal of laughter rang 
forth from either side of the jungle. 


K 
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Mrs. HoUaad, Mrs. Holland 1 ” called out Mrs. Peters, 
from the howdah, “ the grass is lo’wer now; do sit up and 
see. Never mind their laughing," she continued, as our 
Amazon recovered her sitting posture,-with some difficulty 
though, on account of the sack, and looked angrily at the 
spectators; “ you did much the wisest thing you could do 
—it must have been very dreadful -with the grass all round 
your face.” 

“Bad enough, anyhow, without being laughed at," 
responded the sufferer, in a great rage, loud enough to be 
heard in the howdah; “ I declare they are laughing still; 
Holland shall take notice of-” 

Alas! at that moment the grass became again high, and 
poor Mrs. Holland, helpless to stay her steed, ceased 
speaking, and became once more hid. Whether she 
resumed the recumbent attitude I cannot say; but a few 
minutes later she emerged from the side of the jungle, 
having evidently had quite enough of the attempt to pass 
through long grass on a small elephant. 

“ Glad to see you out again, Mrs. Holland,” remarked 
one of the riders; “ I was afraid, when I saw you going 
in, that you would not find it answer on that small beast. 
I hope neither your face nor hands are cut with the grass.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Holland’s better half, whose anger was 
never long-lived, and who had now quite recovered her 
temper; “ no, thank goodness, I escaped pretty well, but 
I’m blest if I ever try long grass with a small hajiti* again. 
I shall stop outside in future,” she continued, arranging 
her sack as she spoke, “ unless a pig stands at bay in the 
■jungle, when, of course, in I go, ‘cowt cui cowt,'” she 
concluded, with the remarkable talent she possessed for 
murdering all foreign tongues. 

By this time, the line of elephants had advanced nearly 
Hiudostouee word for elephant. 
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halt-way through the jungle, but nothing had occurred to 
show that pigs lay there. The riders were getting impa¬ 
tient outside, and their faces lengthened as the possibility 
of this favourite spot being drawn blank presented itself 
to them. 

“ Why, hang it,” said Edgington, “ we surely shall find 
some pigs here ; I never saw a better spot.” 

“ A sure find generally,” Mr. Hope replied ; “ but stop a 
bit, we are not through it yet. Howdah ahoy I ” he con¬ 
tinued, in a loud voice, with his hand to his mouth. 

“ Yes—what is it ? ” answered the silvery-toned voice of 
Beatrice, at the top of the grassy sea. 

“Can you see nothing, or hear nothing?” asked Mr. 
Hope. 

“ No, nothing,” replied Beatrice; “ but the grass is so 
thick that-” 

A noise like the sharp blast of a trumpet, always made 
by an elephant when ho is startled, and produced by the 
use of his proboscis as a musical instrument, suddenly 
interrupted her, and awoke the attention of all present. 
Another moment, and the same elephant stopped, trum¬ 
peted again, and turned suddenly round, as the grass in 
front became violently agitated. Beatrice and Mrs. Peters 
stood up, and, looking down out of the howdah, saw several 
moving black objects through the cover, which seemed in a 
state of great commotion, running to and fro. One they 
observed to advance in their direction, and when close to 
their elephant, with a sudden and violent grunting it 
rushed past, doubling back the way they had come. • Even 
their enormous beast did not like it, he swayed his huge 
body to and fro, and half turned round, shaking the howdah 
violently as he did so. It required a smart application of 
the sharp iron goad on the top of his head to keep him in 
his place. One pig had thus doubled back, but he was the 
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only oae; the rest—and there seemed to be five or six inore 
—had rushed on with many savage grunts, and would of 
course be found again as the line advanced. 

“ Were there many ? ” called out Mr. Hope again, from 
the side of the cover. 

“Yes, we think a great many,” Mrs. Peters replied; 
“ but one has gone back. I see the grass moving again a 
long way ahead,” she continued to Beatrice; “ and I’m 
sure we shall soon find some more. How the noise that 
elephant made startled us both, did it not?—such an 
unnatural noise, too. Ah! there it is again,” she added, 
as one of the farthest elephants, having evidently come on 
some more pigs, went through the same performance. 

“ Hurrah! hurrah! they’ll soon be out now,” exclaimed 
Mr. Holland, flinging away choice Manilla number two, 
which he was smoking, and standing up in his stirrups to 
see as far as possible into the grassy jungle. 

“ Tally ho! tally ho I ” called out Edgington from the 
other side of the.cover, as a large pig dashed out near him, 
and sped across the plain. Scarcely, however, had he and 
Mr. Hope started in pursuit, when they simultaneously 
pulled up, looked at each other with disappointment in 
their faces, and returned to the jungle-side. 

The reason was good,—it was only a sow that had 
broken cover, and nothing is fair game but a grisly boar. 
This is partly because the lady-pig cannot fight like her 
husband, and is therefore comparatively contemptible 
prey, and partly because it would be impolitic “ to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

■ Bui two hundred yards now separated the line of beat¬ 
ing elephants from the open plain, and the grass in this 
space being agitated every here and there, it was evident 
that more than one family of pigs were in front. 

“ The whole place is moving,” said Mrs. Peters in the 
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howdah, laying hold of Beatrice’s hand as she spoke, with 
a half feeling of fear; “ why, there must be at least twenty 
or thirty wild boars before us.” 

“An immense number, certainly,” answered Beatrice 
with composure, looking forward at the small remaining 
space. “ What xoill they all do when they are driven to 
the very end ? ” 

Three simultaneous “trumpets” from different elephants 
showed that more pigs had been met with. Of these, 
however (as is always the case when the line is near the 
end of the cover), many doubled back, charging the ele¬ 
phants as they did so, who all began to get very unsteady; 
for the hogs with their tusks often cut those animals’ legs. 
Many boars, however, rushed on, and added their quota to 
the confusion and noise that reigned ahead. 

Now is the most exciting moment of all to the pig¬ 
sticker, and, on the oft-recognised principle that pleasure 
in anticipation exceeds pleasure in reality, the most enjoy¬ 
able. The boars are before him in the remaining narrow 
strip of grass; they must ccine out; and in front lies a 
plain from one to two miles long, with no cover for his 
enemy. There are ev’dently enough, and more than enough, 
hogs to find employment for all the riders; and, 0 enjoy¬ 
able thought! when enough boars have broke to engage all 
the waiting spears, the elephants will stand still, and 
await the return of the hunters, ere they cause more of 
the grisly monsters to face the plain. 

The horses, especially all the old pig-stickers, know this 
moment as well as their riders, and show their excitement 
in different ways. Some will not stand still for a moment, 
but move restlessly from side to side, turning round, and 
lashing out perhaps at any object in their reach. Others, 
again, stand quite motionless, with their legs slightly 
extended, their ears pricked, and their heads towards the 
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cover, jpositively trembling with pleasure, and watching as 
anxiously as their riders the scene before them. 

The general excitement was shared, in no small degree, 
by Mrs. Holland; what to do with herself, or her spear, she 
did not know. She could now, from the side of the grass, 
occasionally see the pigs, and she constantly urged her 
mahout to make sudden, but of course useless, dashes into 
the cover, in the hope that fortune would smile on her endea¬ 
vours, and that she might give “ one, only one boar a spear.” 

The distance between the beating elephants and the 
open country has still further decreased, and the small 
strip of jungle seems now literally alive with pigs. Another 
moment and some of them must break cover. Yes, there 
go two already,—right, right away into the open! 

“ Tally ho I straight ahead I ” “ Two of them 1 ” “ Eegu- 
lar tuskers, by Jupiter I ” was roared out by several voices; 
and Mr. Hope, Edgington, Holland, and the young indigo- 
planter dashed after them. On, on they sped, each horse 
vying with the other who should first overtake the fleeing 
boars, and carry off the palm of “ first spear.” Tlio pace 
was terrific. No heed was taken of inequalities in the 
ground, of the numerous earthern mounds surmounted 
with grass, of fissures or cracks in the black earth, large 
enough to take in a horse’s leg up to the shoulder; in 
short, of any of the “ spill ” producing causes which they 
dashed past. There was no time to look twice at all these 
things,—there never is, under like circumstances, if the 
“ pig-stickers ” in pursuit deserve the name. 

The start which the pigs had obtained, while the riders 
gathered up their reins, and -before they got their horses 
into speed, did not exceed two hundred yards, and yet, 
after the four horses had thus run at racing speed for more 
than a quarter of a mile, the distance between the pursuers 
and pursued had in no way decreased. 
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“ Nonsense I ” will some of my readers exclaim; “ what, 
good horses, such as these are described to-have been, and 
going at racing speed, not c.atcli a pig in a quarter of a 
mile ? ” Ay, I answer, quite possible; for in half a mile, 
three quarters, ay,—even in a good mile, will first-rate 
horses bo often puzzled to come up with the wild hog of 
Bengal. 

Form not your opinion of him, reader, from the animals 
called pigs you see in England; this creature, I assure you, 
is of quite another genus; for with the courage of the lion 
and the ferocity of the tiger, the wild boar of Hindostan 
unites the speed of a hare. 

The race continued; the flying pigs ran side by side, 
straining every nerve to attain the still distant cover, 
while their four pursuers followed in eager haste; but, 
with all their exertions, still holding relatively to the 
animals they pursued the same distance that they had at 
startuig. 

The ground they had traversed hitherto had been pretty 
good; but its character now changed. It was no longer 
tolerably smooth and even, but cut up with many dry 
water-courses, which quite interdicted the same furious 
speed being kept up. Scarcely, indeed, had they begun 
to cross it, when Mr. Hope, on the hard-mouthed bay Arab 
previously alluded to, tumbled head over heels into one of 
these ravines, which was somewhat concealed by long 
grass growing on the banks; and both he and his horse 
disappeared at the bottom. It was quite impossible for 
the others to stop and help him, as it would have been, 
probably, a long affair, and, indeed, is never done in such 
cases. 

The riders were thus reduced to three. The diminution 
of pace as they crossed the broken ground was all in 
favour of the boars—^for these animals can run as fast, or 
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very nearly so, on bad as good ground; and thus, when, 
after the lapse of two or three minutes, an even surface 
was again obtained, the pigs were, if anything, further 
ahead at that moment than they were when the race 
commenced. 

Everything in this world, however, has an end, and so 
has a Bengal boar’s powers of running. Quick as any horse 
for a quarter of a mile, and well able to run half a mile at 
full speed, if pressed at the same pace for more than three 
quarters his wind is exhausted, and the savage hog, trust¬ 
ing no longer to flight, stands at bay and fights to the 
death. Though, therefore, the boars were farther ahead of 
their pursuers at the moment the raviny ground was passed 
than they had yet been, this state of things did not last 
long, and every stride the horses now took lessened the 
distance yet to be gained. 

About this time the boars separated, as if with the 
intention of distracting their followers; and while one, 
and the larger of the two, held on the straight course, 
the other diverged considerably to the left, and looked 
as if he purposed to swim across a small arm of the 
Ganges which was in sight. 

Bdgington, on Ms flea-bitten Arab, was close behind 
Mr. Holland when this separation took place, who, turn¬ 
ing his head, called out,— 

“I’ll take the left boar, Edgington ; I can manage him 
alone, and we miist bag them both. Do you two kill the 
other.” So saying, he left them, and was soon far away 
in pursuit on their left. 

Edgington glanced at his companion at his side, as they 
now momentarily neared the infuriated pig, which could 
be seen champing its huge white tusks, and looking back 
in the way boars do look when they mean mischief. My 
hero was pleased with his survey; the young indigo-planter 
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looked all determination, and was hblding his mare well 
together, though he carried his spear in a way that showed 
he was as yet new to the sport. 

Edgington did not even know his name; but he knew 
this was his first pig-sticking expedition, and how anxious 
he must, therefore, be to get the first spear. Wishing to 
give him that pleasure, and hoping to have other oppor¬ 
tunities for the honour himself before the day was out, 
he said,— 

“ Do you ride up and give the first spear, and I’ll follow 
behind. See, you can catch him now if you push on, for 
he’s nearly run out.” 

The young indigo-planter, a boy of nineteen, did not. 
reply, but with that courage and love of sport which is so 
general in the Anglo-Saxon race, he closed his heels on his 
horse’s sides, and dashed forward to encounter single- 
handed the enormous boar before him, quite forgetful at 
the moment that he had not the slightest idea which was 
the best way to do it. 

He was not long in catching the pig in its then blown 
condition, and when some fifty paces in its rear, ho dashed 
forward, and sought to spear it in the back. But the boar, 
who had no idea of running any farther, stopped short in 
his career ere young Black reached him, and facing round, 
awaited liis antagonist with eyes full of rage, and the 
white foam covering his tusks, as ho ground them 
together. The impetus which the mare had on her, as 
she dashed forward at her rider’s bidding, was so great, 
that even if Black had wished it, which he truly did not, 
he was powerless to stop her. He, therefore, passed at 
full speed close to the now stationary boar, and, inexpert 
in the use of the weapon he held, merely pricked him 
shghtly in the shoulder as he did so. 

Little or much though, it was still " first spear; ” and 
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as th§ blood trickled slowly from the non-important wound, 
and Edgington saw it, as he rode np to the scene of action, 
he called out,— 

“Well done, indeed! first spear and first blood are yours. 
Now be careful what you do, for that boar means mischief, 
and will fight to the death, if ever blue boar did so. Look 
out, by God! for he’s coming at you now / ” he added, a 
moment, later, as the pig, in a perfect paroxysm of rage, 
eyed the young planter and his horse, as they stood some 
seventy yards off, and putting his head slightly on one 
side, rushed at them with the speed of the wind. 

It was but a moment, and Edgington, though he yelled 
out with all his might, “ Eide at him—don’t wait for 
him 1 ’’ was too late. The young planter heard him not, 
or, if he did hear him, had no time to act, for the boar 
was upon him at the same instant, and only too true in 
his impetuous charge, caught the bewildered mare on the 
fore legs with the whole of his ponderous weight, rolling 
her to the ground as a round shot would have done. As 
she fell, and the boar flew past her, the avenging tusk 
ripped open her belly, forming a long and deep incision as 
clear and defined as a razor could have done it. 

The poor lad on her back of course fell with her, but did 
so cleverly, for he fell free of her, and sprung on his feet 
again the next moment. Beside him lay liis mare, his 
poor mare, so dearly loved, kicking as she lay on the 
ground, with a portion of her entrails protruding through 
the wound. The savage boar who had caused the mischief 
stood some sixty yards off, again champing his now bloody 
tusks, and preparing for another charge. 

Edgington had, of course, seen, when too late to prevent 
it, the fatal onslaught, and he now saw the imminent 
danger the young planter was in. He was at his side 
almost as soon as the lad recovered his feet, and placing 
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liis Arab and bimself between the unhorsed horseman and 
the boar, said quickly,— 

“ Get further away, and don’t stand near me at all. The 
boar will charge again directly. Never mind your mare; 
you can’t take her with you, and it’s as much as your life 
is worth to stand here if he charges again, and I miss 
him.” 

Thus admonished, the young indigo-planter unwillingly 
left his poor mare’s side, and retired in the direction 
Edgington pointed out, which was neither behind nor at 
right angles to where our hero and his horse stood, but in a 
direction between those two points. 

In so particularly giving the direction where his com¬ 
panion was to retreat, Edgington judged rightly. Had 
young Black placed himself behind our hero, and had the 
boar charged, if not stopped in his career by Edgington’s 
spear, he might have continued his onslaught in the same 
line against the young planter; whereas, on the other hand, 
had Edgington’s companion placed hunself at right angles 
to where his deliverer stood, the boar, being equally near 
to both objects, would have been quite as likely to charge 
down on the dismounted as the mounted hunter. 

It was not long before the owner of the poor mare had 
placed such a distance between Edgington and himself 
that the fonnor judged him safe. Satisfied on this point, he 
turned all his attention to the hog in his front, who, 
motionless as a statue, watched our hero with his small 
and savage eyes, probably anticipating as easy a victory in 
bhis as the last case. 

Edgington pattpd his Arab’s neck, who seemed to return 
jhe caress, and gently pressed against the bit, as if impatient 
io get nearer the hog at bay; “ You shall go directly,” our 
lero muttered to his steed. "Bless him, I believe he’d 
itand on the boar if asked to do so. Now for it, Mr. Pig,” 
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he added, laughingly; “ one of us must conquer before we 
leave this place, and it’s time to commence operations.” 

So saying, he allowed his horse to advance at a footpace 
towards the boar, which, as I stated before, stood some 
sixty yards off; but the Arab had not moved far, when the 
hog, without further warning, came thundering down at 
him. 

Edgington’s good horse, from long practice, knew what 
was to be done, and he had, of his own accord, altered the 
foot-pace to a gallop in less time than it takes me to 
write it. The boar and ho met half-way : but my hero took 
care to pass to the near side, as the pig shot by on the 
right. At that instant, with fatal precision, Edgington dug 
the spear in between the shoulders of his enemy, but with 
such force, in consequence of the speed at which they met, 
that ho was quite unable to draw it out again; and the 
weapon was wrenched out of his hand, and carried off by 
the hog, the shaft standing in a sloping direction over his 
head, while the iron point stuck fast in his shoulders. 

Neither Edgington nor the boar ran far after the 
encounter; and when our hero had reined in Ms steed and 
turned round, the pig was already standing a hundred yards 
off, watcMng him, with the spear sticking in his back, 
which oscillated like a pendulum placed topsy-turvy, on 
account of the leaden weight at the end. 

Had not another spear been get-at-able, and my hero 
alone, without another pig-sticker to help him, no course 
would have remained but to endeavour to recover the 
spear, by making a dash at the boar, and wrenching it out 
of Mb' back. But tMs proceeding—always dangerous, on 
account of-the leaden weight on the top of the shaft, which, 
on the smallest movement of the pig, may strike him who 
attempts it a serious blow—was not necessary on this 
oecasion; for the unhorsed young indigo-planter still held 
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his own spear, and seeing what had occurred, fearlessly 
advanced to offer it to Edgington. 

Our herb did not, however, allow him to come far on his 
way, for he galloped up, and, taking it out of his hand, 
cautioned him to keep at a respectful distance, “There’s 
lots of life in the animal yet,” he remarked, “though I 
hope soon to finish him with this,” feeling the point of the 
weapon as he spoke, to make sure it was sharp enough. 

As he rode quietly back to the scene of action, the wild 
boar, who stood watching his every movement, was a sight 
which, could any painter transfer it cleverly to canvass, 
would make his fortune by the sale of his picture among 
the pig-sticking fraternity of Bengal alone. The enthusiasm 
for boar-hunting becomes almost a madness with those who 
have tasted the sport in its perfection. Nor can we wonder 
at it; for, search the world through, where will you find as 
worthy, as noble an enemy as the grisly hog of Hindostan ?' 
Always savage, even wantonly so, and therefore more 
dangerous to meet than a tiger in the jungle—as the latter 
will generally retire if allowed, and the boar will often 
charge in very wantohpess—the wild boar of Bengal, when 
once wounded, is a very demon in ferocity and courage. 
Little cares he for his own life in such cases if, in dying, he 
can revenge himself on his destroyer. Often may a 
wounded boar bo seen close to a jungle-side, which, if he 
once entered it, would set pursuit at defiance, scorning to 
take advantage of the cover which, perhaps, ten minutes 
before, when imwounded, he had sought hard to reach. In 
such cases, with his stern, perhaps, against one of the 
jungle bushes, or the rank grass, which would so quickly 
hide him from his tormentors, there will he stand with 
anger in his eyes, and his cheeks speckled with the foam 
which fiies from his mouth as he champs his tusks, darting 
forward every now and then in a savage charge; and though 
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'generally bafiSed in bis attempts, and perhaps more and 
more wounded at each and every effort, resigning his 
vengeance only with his life, giving and asking no quarter! 

Edgington’s enemy, on this occasion, had, however, no 
jungle to retreat to, even had he wished to do so, which the 
expression of his eyes told plainly he did not. He was 
truly a splendid boar, a true “blue boar,” as they are 
called: when of mature age they become blue-black; and 
his formidable curled tusks, showing whiter than ivory on 
the dark ground of his face, were in themselves a sight to 
make a pig-sticker dare much for them. As he stood his 
shoulders and fore-arms were covered with thick blood, 
which bubbled forth all round the spear-point fast between 
his shoulders, and ran down his nock and legs to the earth. 
The shaft of the spear, as we have before stated, inclined at 
an angle of forty-five over his head, and as he watched 
Edgington, he often looked up at the bamboo above him 
and the lead on the end, as if trying to make out why it was 
that whenever he.moved from side to side, the bamboo also 
moved, and the leaden head moved most of all; at which 
times, also, the pain between his shoulders was much 
increased. 

Fair reader, do you feel pity for the boar who suffers all 
this pain? Believe me, it is unnecessary. The boar does 
not feel for himself; he feels not the pain, for all his 
powers are devoted to revenge, and his whole being, with 
each and every faculty, is bound up therein. 

Edgington was in no way doubtful as to the issue of the 
combat about to be renewed, but he would, at the same 
time, have felt thankful if his old spear were not fast in 
the pig’s back. It was not that he felt more at home with 
hie own spear than with a stranger’s, but it was that the 
pig when he now charged carried an extra and formidable 
weapon, in the shape of four pound weight of lead at the 
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head of the spear-shaft, which was higher than Edgington’s 
saddle, and which, striking with the force of the hog’s 
speed, was quite enough to kill his horse if it hit him on 
the forehead, or to break his own leg. The danger was, 
moreover, somewhat heightened by the fact that the spear- 
top inclined a little to the off or right-hand side of the pig; 
and as the horse invariably passes on that side, to enable 
the rider to deliver the spear with the right hand, the 
chance of collision was, of course, thereby increased. 

My hero saw all this, and duly weighed it as he returned 
with the new spear; but all the thinking in the world 
could not alter the facts, and beyond his determination to 
try and lessen the danger by endeavouring to spear the 
boar as he stood, or, in other words, to ride so suddenly 
and so fast at him that he would not have tivie to charge, 

' he did not allow himself to anticipate danger, even for his 
dear Arab horse, for whose safety he truly concerned him¬ 
self much more than for his own. 

As he cantered back after these cogitations, he did not 
do so in a direct line vrith the pig, but rather as if he 
piuq)osed passing him; but when his horse was about one 
hundred yards off, he suddenly turned him straight at the 
boar, and putting both spurs into the Arab’s flanks, rushed 
up at almost railway speed. Quick as he performed this 
manoeuvre, the savage and wily pig was not behind him, 
for he, too, started at full career to meet his antagonist, 
the spear in his back swaying fearfully as he did so, and 
the leaden head threatening destruction to anything or 
anybody it struck. There was no time to think of the 
danger, for thenext moment they met; and just before 
Edgington buried his spear in the boar’s neck the dreaded 
leaden top struck the Arab a violent blow on the 
shoulder. 

. Both stopped quicker after this second encounter than 
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.they ha^ the first time—^Edgington’s horse, because the 
stroke had lamed him, and the poor pig had now nearly 
received his quiettis. 

Though lame, the Arab was but slightly so, and readily 
obeyed his rider’s wish to return and despatch the pig. It 
required neither courage nor skill to do this, for he was 
fast bleeding to death, and on Edgington’s return to his 
side was quite unable to advance a step to meet him. He 
died as he had fought, game to the end, making faint 
efforts up to the last moment to wound the horse, quite 
regardless of the repeated spear-thrusts he received, until 
nature could hold out no longer, and he sunk at the Arab’s 
feet, a noble example of the corn-age, ferocity, and endur¬ 
ance of his race. 

“I’m so sorry about your poor mare; how is she?’’ 
asked Edgington, as young Black came up to see their now 
lifeless antagonist. 

“ Very bad, I fear,” he answered; “ I much doubt if 
she’ll ever run again. What an enormous beast I ” he 
continued, putting' his foot on the boar; “ no wonder ho 
sent my mare flying as he did. Tell me—about the mare 
—what can I do ? She’s a great deal too badly cut to 
walk back to camp.” 

“ Let me see her,” Edgington said, jumping off his horse 
and leaving him where he stood. “ Never mind my Arab; 
he won’t stir, or if he does, it will only be to follow me. 
Poor fellow,” he added, looking back, “ I fear he’s somewhat 
lame from that nasty blow he got with the leaden head of 
your spear in the last charge.” 

On reaching the spot where the mare lay, Edgington, 
who had somewhat studied the veterinary art, saw at a 
glance that she could not live many hours, and that it was 
but lost labour to attempt removing her to the camp. He 
told his young companion so plainly, who was not a little 
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distressed thereat, notwithstanding that ho had hintSolf 
guessed as much. 

“Ah, Captain Edgington,”. said Black, wath a doleful 
face, “ she was such a good mare, and so fond of me, poor 
thing! I shall never forget her; she is the first horse I 
ever had that was all my own, and I dare say, I loved her 
the more for it. Tell me,**^ he resumed, after a moment’s 
pause, as ho gazed at the poor animal before him, breath¬ 
ing heavily, with its eyes glazed and staring, “was it 
my fault that the boar knocked her over and wounded 
her ? ’’ 

“ Oh, no," our hero replied, unwilling to pain him; “ such 
accidents must happen every now and then. See, hero are 
our syces coming; the pig brought us hero a pretty good 
pace, or they’d have arrived long ago. There are two 
villagers with them, we’ll send one to get a hackery* to 
take the boar to camp; and as for your mare, my dear 
follow, I fear you can do nothing but let her die where she 
lies.” 

The young indigo-planter did not speak, but he knelt 
down by the head of his dying steed, and, bending over, 
pressed his lips to her muzzle. When he arose, tears were 
in his eyes, which he quickly, however, brushed away, and 
turning to Edgington, said, “ Yes, I’ll go back with you 
now, but I’ll leave my syce here with the mare till she 
dies, and he shall go and get her water from the next 
village. If the syce does not return to camp again by the 
evening. I’ll ride out myself and see if there is still any 
chance for her. I speak of riding out again quite natu¬ 
rally,’’ he added, after a moment’s thought, “I’m so 
accustomed to riding yon, my poor mare; but I quite forgot 
I’ve not another animal to cross, either to come out here 
on or to avenge your death with.” 

Native cart. 


0 
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" Don’t let that distress you, I beg,” remarked Edging- 
ton, “ my stable, with every horse in it, is at your disposal 
during the whole of the meet, and I doubt not you’ll have 
many opportunities to avenge your favourite’s death.” 

“ You are very kind,” said young Black, looking grate¬ 
fully at our hero; “but suppose a similar accident befalls 
one of your horses ? ” 

“I’ll take my chance,” Bdgington replied, laughing, 
“ and so will my nags,—^they are all pig-stickers, and as 
such it’s part of their duty.” 

Let not the joking tone of my hero induce the belief that 
the offer he made the young indigo-planter was a small 
one, or that it cost him nothing to make it. Edgington 
was passionately fond of his horses, and it was no little 
thing to risk them with a young and inexperienced “ pig¬ 
sticker.” But he pitied the poor lad for the loss of his 
mare, and with his truly kind heart, had the sacrifice been 
twice as great, it would not have prevented him doing 
all he could to cheer up his companion. 

On their walk back to the jungle where they had left the 
elephants, for Edgington would not hear of riding while liis 
companion walked, they discussed the events of the late 
encounter, and the young indigo-planter observed,— 

“ Though you say it was not my fault my mare was 
killed, I fear you only say so because you think the reverse 
would pain me. From the way in which I saw you act 
afterwards, I feel sure I did wrong in allowing the boar 
to charge me while I was standing still—^tell me, is it 
not so?” 

“ It i^,” Edgington replied: “ when I saw the pig 
ohurging I called out to you to ride and meet him, but you 
did not hear me,—and even if you had, it was almost too 
late. Avoid the mistake again : always meet a boar in his 
charge; and I feel sure that before even this day is over 
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you’ll be so good a hand at the 'out more hogs from the 
yourself. You possess the two.. Mr. Peters, and all the 
a pig-sticker—you ride well,.anay after boars with varied 
the rest will come of itself. Seejtumed; but, including the 
up, I wonder if he killed his pig; the young planter, and 
enough anyhow,—more fortunate u to have bitten the dust, 
have been. I say we, for look, my A; Mrs. Peters and Mrs. 

“ Why, what’s this ? ” said HoUanothe jungle, and those 
choice manilla number three in his mtevated seat on Mr. 
and that a lame one, between two of you Vhis horse’s severe 
“Yes,” answered the young planter; “catch. Shawls 
cruelly out by the boar, and is dying, if she il- and were 
already.” i--— 

“ Devil she is! ” exclaimed Holland, preceding the 
observation with a prolonged whistle. “Tell me, how 
was it?” 

Young Black detailed all the fight, and when the account 
was finished, Holland put his hand kindly on the young 
planter’s shoulder and said,— 

“You did not attend to me properly this morning, 
younker, or you’d have had your mare under you at this 
moment. However, never mind; I dare say the factory* 
can find you another nag.” 

“Now toll us what yo/ii did,” interposed Edgington. 
“Of course you killed your pig? I need not ask you 
though, for I see your spear is bloody.” 

“ Yes, he’s pork at this moment, sura enough!” Holland 
replied, “ but he did not give me much fun. I soon caught 
him after I left you, for he was pretty well blown, I expect, 
when he separated from t’other piggy; but he turned out a 
* jinking ’ t customer, and hang me if I could prod him, do 
what I would. Whenever I came near, off he’d go at 
right angles, and this big Cape, as you may conceive, is 
Indigo factory. t Twisting or doubling. 
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“ Don’t let that distrestal for that fun. Well, this went 
ton, “ my stable, with everyjgan to think my friend was a 
during the whole of the mfjt fight, when, all of a sudden, 
many opportunities to aver n the plain, he screwed his stern 
" You are very kind,” s^t pair of tusks, and, as plainly 
fully at our hero; “but ^d me to come on. I advanced, 
one of your horses ? ” him to charge as I came up; but, 
“I’ll take my chrseemed determined not to leave the 
“ and so will my % time I lost all patience, and rode at 
such it’s part of t\sh him; but this great lumbering horse 
Let not the i^thin ton .paces of him, and, falling on his 
the offer hcthey are not much cut—all but sent me flying 
his head. If my Capo horse was stupid in falling, ho 
was not stupid in getting up again; for I suppose ho 
fancied the boar would be at him, and was on lus legs like 
a shot. He was none too soon though, for the first thing I 
saw was the pig by his side, who without more ado took 
my foot into his mouth, though luckily he included the 
stirrup-iron, which saved mo, I expect, a devil of a grip. 
My first spear, as he stood under me, went right through 
him, about the middle, and he wanted no more than that 
one spear, for I had hardly drawn it out of him before he 
was dead.” 

“Well,” said Edgington, “he was not such a game 
follow as ours. We are coming near the place where Mr. 
Hope fell into the ravine. My syce saw him riding back 
to the elephants, and ho did not seem hurt.” 

“ He went in a tremendous purl, however, did ho not ? ” 
remarked Holland. “ How odd it is that so few people do 
get hurt in a pig-sticking party, in spite of the number of 
spills.” 

Another ton minutes more found them by the side of the 
grass jungle, with everything much as they had left it. 
The line of elephants had not moved since their departure. 
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and now stood ready to drive out more hogs from the 
narrow strip of grass in front. Mr. Peters, and all the 
other horsemen, had been away after boars with varied 
success, and some had not yet returned; but, including the 
two pigs killed by Edgington, the young planter, and 
Holland, four were already known to have bitten the dust. 
The largo elephant which carried Mrs. Peters and Mrs. 
Edgington had been brought out of the jungle, and those 
two ladies had got down from their elevated seat on Mr. 
Hope’s return, who, in spite of his and his horse’s severe 
fall into the ravine, had escaped without a scratch. Shawls 
and cushions had been spread on the ground, and were 
occupied by the ladies and riders, while on one very large 
red plaid, which Mrs. Holland had given a servant to bring 
for her, that lady now reclined in state, relating some of 
her former sporting experiences, to the no small amuse¬ 
ment of her listeners. 

As may be conceived, questions and answers regarding 
what they had done, mixed up with commiserative amd 
consoling remarks to the young indigo-planter, for the loss 
of his mare, occupied the first few minutes. 

The conduct of the beautiful Mrs. Edgington on this 
occasion somewhat surprised the party. Her husband had 
not been away long, certainly; but still there is always 
more or less danger in pig-sticking, and all in that circle, on 
his return, expected to see his wife look pleased, greet him 
kindly, and evince interest in his success. The latter she 
did, but neither of the former; and many who sat there 
wondered at the coldness of her manner. 

Edgington spoke kindly to her more than once, but 
evidently shrunk from contrasting his behaviour with 
hers, and so, with a sigh, which no one, however, 
perceived, he eventually seated himself on one of 
the shawls near Mrs. Holland, lit a cheroot, and 
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was soon as boisterous in his laughter as any of her 
listeners. 

That good lady was in her glory, for though she had not 
succeeded in spearing a boar, she had succeeded in 
persuading her listeners that she only lacked the opportunity 
to do so; and, thus mounted on a little pinnacle of fame, 
she had launched forth in animated descriptions of former 
exploits, all in the sporting line, which, if somewhat 
exaggerated, were not the less amusing, the more especially 
as, when she told some deed of surpassing wonder, and any 
one of her listeners insinuated a doubt as to his capability 
of believing it, unless somewhat modified in form, Mrs. 
Holland would strike the leaden head of her spear on the 
ground, as she held it upright at her side, and mildly state, 
looking hard at the disbeliever, “ that she’d take her oath 
it was a fact ! ” 

This, of course, clenched the business, for tJmt tale at 
least; for who, with any decency, could doubt when such 
undeniable proof was proffered; and Mrs. Holland had it 
all her own way to begin a fresh history, a shade more 
marvellous than the last. 

But ten minutes more, and all the party had returned, 
and the voice of Mr. Hope calling the riders to mount closed 
Mrs. Holland’s stance for the time being. 

In many cases fresh horses were mounted, for all felt 
sure of immediate sport; no one doubted that many pigs 
still lay before the elephants, though, during the time the 
riders were all away, and everything was still, more than 
five or six had broken cover and stolen away to distant 
jungles.- 

Bdgington discarded the Arab he had previously ridden, 
which still limped a little, for a sound horse, and, agreeably 
to his promise, mounted the young indigo-planter on, next.to 
the fiea-bitten Arab, the best pig-sticker in his stable. 
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The ladies remounted their elephants, Mrs. Holland 
always spear in hand; and all being once more ready, at a 
word from Mr. Hope the line moved forward. 

This time they had not long to wait: five pigs, of which 
two proved to be boars, broke simultaneously, and took away 
with them four riders. 

“ Do you keep with me,” Edgington remarked to young 
Black, as they sat on horseback together at the side of the 
cover; “ that is, if you like to do so. ” 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth than a boar 
broke near them. “ This fellow will do,” he continued,— 
“come along;” and in another instant they were side by 
side coursing over the plain. 

This pig took not the same direction that the last two had 
done, but bore away to the right, on which side Edgington 
had accidentally heard there was some low and thin grass 
jungle, which one could ride a boar through, though likely 
to lose him in it at any moment. The said jungle was evi¬ 
dently the hog’s goal; and not being quite half-a-mile from 
the grass they had left, though both Edgington and the 
young indigo-planter tried hard to prevent it, the pig dashed 
into its friendly cover, when they were but twenty yards in 
his rear, untouched and unscathed. 

“ I think I can keep him in view through the grass; you 
stop outside, ride round, and view him again if he breaks,” 
Edgington said quickly to his companion as he dashed into 
the grass after the boaj. Young Black pulled up short, 
and watched Edgington as he proceeded. 

Biding pigs in grass jungle is only practicable, as I have 
stated, when '.the grass is both thin and short; and it is 
always even then more or less dangerous to do so, on account 
of the strong chance yon encounter of a fall. In such jungle 
the grass generally grows in patches, and thus bare spots 
are mot with; but the ground is always bad for riding, both 
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Vhere th^ grass is, and where it is not: in the former case 
on account of the earthen mounds that spring up round 
the roots of the rank vegetation, and in the latter from the 
many holes the pigs and other animals make in the earth, 
and which cannot often be seen. Fissures, or cracks in 
the ground, caused by the heat of the hot-weather sun, 
are also sure to abound if the soil happens to be what in 
India they call “ black earth.” 

A boar running in such grass is more likely “ to jink,” 
or turn short, than he is in a plain. I presume he sees 
more probability of escaping his pursuer thereby; and it is, 
of course, much more difficult to follow him. Edgington 
had hard work to keep his pig in view, and seeing, as he 
shortly did, that the hog was not likely to run through the 
cover, he called to his companion to join him; for in such 
a case, with a jinking pig, two spears are much more likely 
to succeed than one. 

Young Black was soon by my hero’s side, and for a 
minute or two they together chased the jinking boar 
through the grass; and though one occasionally lost him, 
the other kept him in sight; but neither could succeed in 
touching the wily beast with the spear. 

“ He’ll stop presently,” remarked Edgington to his 
companion, as they rode side by side; “ that is, if we don’t 
lose him first. I see he’s nearly blown.” 

My hero prophesied rightly; another moment, and he 
did stop, in a little open spot some thirty yards wide. 

“It’s my first spear this time,—that is, if I can get it,” 
said Edgington with a laugh, as he dashed into the open 
space by the side of the young planter. 

“ Yes, whoever wins it shall have it,” answered Black, 
also laughing, and grasping his spear firmly as he spoke. 

“ Alas I” as Mrs. Holland had jnstly remarked in one of 
her sporting anecdotes that very day, “ nothing is certain 
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in this life.” Poor Edgington made sure the spear was 
his; but even while he exulted in the thought his horse 
put his foot into a hole, that received the leg up to the knee, 
and rolled heavily to the ground, flinging our hero forward, 
as it were, into the pig’s mouth. 

Not twenty paces intervened between him and the grisly 
boar, when, somewhat stunned, though quite conscious of 
his position, he looked up. But danger there was none; 
for, though the hog had charged my hero the moment after 
he fell, young Black had received the charge on his spear 
with fatal precision; and thus, when Edgington expected 
to see a live boar about to rip him open, he saw his 
companion quietly seated on the perfect pig-sticker he had 
lent him, and the hog dead at the horse’s side. 

“ Well done, indeed! two boars, and two first spears,” 
exclaimed Edgington, taking his solar topee or pith hat off 
liis head, and looking into it. “ Ah, just as well I had this 
on, or I should not be talking now. See, the crown is split 
in two,—regularly in two,” he continued, putting his fist 
through it. “ It saved my head, that’s very certain; for as 
it is, I feel a little shaky. Look at my villain of a horse, too, 
how coolly he takes it,” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause, during which he shook his head and twisted his neck 
about, to make sure neither was broken. “ See the beast 
munching away at the grass as if nothing had happened. 
Yes, by no means a bad boar you’ve bagged. Black, or are 
they bad tusks he carries; and I’m devilish glad, for both 
my sake and yours, that you killed him so cleverly. 
Eemember, I prophesied you’d be a good pig-sticker. Well, 

I feel somewhal shaky still; but a cheroot will put mo to 
rights, I hope.” Saying which, our hero pulled out his 
cigar-case, and, seated on the ground where he had fallen, 
had what he called “ a short though satisfactory smoke ” 
before he arose. 
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One of the pad-elephants, which had been sent after them, 
appeared^ shortly, and on it was the boar hoisted; after 
which my two Nimrods retraced their steps to join the 
party at the old cover-side. 

It was tiffin-time when they arrived, and they found a 
large table-cloth spread under the shade of a neighbouring 
tree, covered with good things. The whole party were soon 
reassembled; and then commenced one of those out-of-door 
cold-weather tiffins which live long in the memory of all 
those who have enjoyed them. Bach recited in turn his 
morning’s experiences, while bitter ale, sherry, and cham¬ 
pagne were passed round. The programme for the after¬ 
noon’s sport was arranged; the boars already sent to the 
encampment counted; the “first spears’’ noted in Mr. 
Hope’s pocket-book; and then, when the after-tiffin cheroots 
were ignited, and each hunter, stretching himself on the 
ground, literally revelled in the anticipated pleasure of yet 
two days more of such sport, it was exultingly declared, and 
assented to by all, that there’s no fun in the world like 
“ pig-sticking.” 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

A CHEEELES8 HOME—THE WISH BEALISED. 

“ I CANHOT agree with you, Beatrice; nor, pardon me, can I 
allow it. All the house expenses I will make you over most 
willingly, and shall be very glad if you will look after them; 
but to give you over my agents’ and bankers’ book is surely 
a Mttlo too much.” 

“ There we are, as usual, at variance,” Beatrice remarked; 
“you can have no expenses that I may not know of, where 
. then does the objection lie ? You are occupied with your 
regimental affairs, and have not as much time to .look 
after such things as myself. In the same way with my 
father and mother, he attends to his civilian’s duties, but 
she manages everything in that way. See how well it has 
answered with them, and how his pecuniary affairs have 
prospered. What I ask is surely not unreasonable.” 

“ How often shall I repeat to you, Beatrice, that the 
relations of your father and mother cannot be accepted by 
me as a precedent in our case. I would not for the world 
say anything of either that their daughter may not hear; 
but I assure you I should be very sorry that you attempted 
to act towards me as she does towards him, and I am quite 
certain that under such treatment I should not be as sub¬ 
missive as Mr. Plane.” 

“I will not argue the point further vrith you, Arthur; 
perhaps some future day you will see your error. But with 
regard to my father and mother, I cannot allow that their 
example is not one we might both safely follow; and, in 
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truth, it distresses me much when you speak of them in 
the disparaging way you have done to-day, and a hundred 
times before.” 

“ Neither to-day, nor at any other time, have I meant to 
do BO, Beatrice. If you did not, or rather had not, so 
continually quoted your parents, as examples for ourselves, 
I should never have said one word against them. But 
when you do so you drive me into a comer, and I am then 
obliged to say what I think, which has never, however, 
amounted to more than that, in their conjugal relations, 
they need not be a pattern for us. However, let us now 
talk of something else, and try if we cannot pass the rest 
of this day without a discussion.” 

The above conversation took place in Edgington's 
bungalow, at Dinapore, whither Beatrice and he had 
returned after the boar-hunting expedition. It will do’as 
well as any other for an example of what occurred almost 
daily between my hero and his bride. From the day of 
their marriage, Beatrice had tried hard to gain that 
ascendancy over her husband which she had always seen 
BO successfully practised in the case of her parents; and it 
was no slight annoyance to this proud and imperious 
woman to acknowledge to her mother, whom she con¬ 
tinually saw, that up to the present time she had not much 
advanced in her purpose. However, she by no means 
despaired of eventual, though but partial, success; for 
Edgington (who was willing to sacrifice much to avoid 
such discussions) had often yielded to her, being anxious 
to prove that he sought not to exercise the dominion over 
her which he could not but see was her object with him; 
and Beatrice argued, on the strength of such concessions, 
that time, and the wearying method she pursued, would 
some day accomplish her end. 

Aware, however, from experience, that when Edgington 
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did not readily yield, and she could not bring forward any 
argument to convince him; the mere fact of her opposition 
was ineffectual to move him, she, like a wily tactician, did 
not, in such cases, prolong the argument, but was con¬ 
tent to defer her hope of victory on the disputed point to 
a later and more favourable period. It was this system 
of action which made her drop the contest in the con¬ 
versation recited above; but while she did so for the 
time, she was quite determined to renew the subject, 
when future concessions on her husband’s part in other 
matters had drilled him more into the habit of deference 
to her wishes. 

That happiness in the wedded life of my hero did not 
exist, vrith such feelings and objects actuating Beatrice, I 
need not assert; but, alas ! this was not the severest trial 
he underwent. Many wives follow the course of Edging- 
ton’s bride; but affection is generally mixed up therewith, 
and compensates, in some measure, to their husbands for 
the tyranny they undergo. In the present case this pallia¬ 
tive was wanting: Beatrice had not loved Edgington when 
she married him, though she had liked him as well as her 
nature permitted; and this liking never had, and never 
would, ripen into love. It was not in her being to love; she 
truly had never experienced the feeling, and she could not, 
therefore, appreciate the misery that the want of it caused 
our hero. With him it was different; for, possessed of a 
very affectionate and loving disposition, but one that had 
never until now been awakened to feel that strongest form 
of devotion, hve, when the flame was once kindled, it burnt 
with extra lustre on account of this delay, and thus made 
his feelings for Beatrice, when he married her, of that 
_ kind that can least brook neglect from the loved object. 
That she did not love him as he loved her he well knew 
when he married; but how many thousands besides my 
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hero, both men and women, have rushed on matrimony 
with the same knowledge 1 Edgington, like many, did so, 
with the hope that stronger feelings would be formed in 
his wife after marriage; but few have been disappointed to 
the extent that he was, inasmuch as many beings do not 
exist formed of the same cold materials as the heartless 
Beatrice. 

Edgington had since his marriage done all he could to 
awaken affection in his wife, and bitterly failed. It was 
not that she acted unkindly, for, with the exception of 
trying to domineer and rule him, she was guilty of no active 
unkindness; but it was her passive unkindness which cut 
him to the quick, her utter want of all feeling and de¬ 
monstrative affection, which made him daily feel more and 
more how hopeless was the task he had undertaken. Ere 
the time of which I write,—and it was but four months 
after their wedding,—^poor Edgington had nearly given up 
the attempt in despair. Once or twice during that interval 
it struck him, that if he tried a little of that potent touch¬ 
stone, neglect, and was himself more chary and less lavish 
of his affection, it might possibly arouse his wife to try and 
win back what otherwise she might lose altogether. But 
our hero was wrong in his calculations; the coolness of • 
manner which, doubtless, before marriage would have 
stirred Beatrice’s nature, inasmuch as it then portended a 
loss of the state she had yet to gain, had no such effect now. 
When Edgington tried the experiment, he certainly found 
his wife more agreeable, inasmuch as she did not moment¬ 
arily dread a display of affection on his part, and "was 
therefore more unrestrained in her conduct; but ho could 
not perceive that she was in any way more tender in her 
manner towards him: in short, she seemed to bo quite 
satisfied with the changed state of affairs, and to wish for 
no farther alteration. 
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“ Oh,” thought Edgington, as day after day, and week 
after week, he pondered these subjects,—“ oh, how unutter¬ 
ably wearying is this continued attempt on my part to 
awaken affection, when I begin' to fear even the germ docs 
not exist. It cannot go on thus for ever: the cord of love 
may be much strained, but it will snap at last. Do I now 
love Beatrice as well as I did ? I fear to answer the query 
even to myself, so strongly do I feel that if my love is not 
yet impaired, the day must arrive, and that shortly, when 
it must be so,—^nay, more, vanish altogether, from continual 
contact with her icy nature. And how sad that I see no 
course by which I can avert this coming state of things— 
no road to escape it—I, who have always thought of 
happy married life as the most blessed state on earth, 
who now, with the wife that I have, could forget, over¬ 
look all her faults, did she but show me affection. “Where 
are the dreams I indulged in when I first knew her, 
that the cold manner apparent to all would vanish 
when brought in contact with a husband’s love, and 
that the love in her case would burn the more brightly, 
being a new feeling planted in the virgin and liitherto 
barren soil of her affections. Alas 1 the new feeling 
has not found birth—the soil is still a virgin and hope¬ 
lessly barren one,—and ‘I am doomed for life to sit 
down and watch it, making no efforts to improve 
its condition, knowing too well that all such will be 
fruitless.” 

That my hero thought all this at one time in the order 
in which it is stated I do not affirm, but the ideas here 
embodied in words were continually present to him; and 
as day after day', and week after week, passed without any 
change for the better, the indifference, at first feigned, to 
call forth affection, became real and substantial; for he 
was progressing to the point of thinking that', though 
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legally lie had a wife, socially ho had none, as not one 
feeling beat in conunon between him and the being who 
bore the appellation. In short, not to weary the reader 
with details which, from what has previously been told, he 
can picture to himself, two months had not elapsed from 
the date of the short conversation detailed at the com¬ 
mencement of this* chapter, and consequently but six 
mouths after their wedding, when Bdgington had virtually 
reached this state. He had, in fact, gone one step beyond 
it: the society of his wife bored him; for, with perhaps a 
natural revulsion of feeling consequent on the violence done 
to Ids oft-proffered affection, he now saw no charms in the 
authoress of his woes. Her stately manner was nothing 
but a proud demeanour; her ready wit but an engine of 
unkindness; her religion but a mask for uncharitableness; 
her reserve a want of candour. His ear could distinguish 
no melody in her voice; no beauty of person or feature 
now attracted Ids eyesight; nay, when he gazed, he 
would wonder, and ask himself where the beauty lay 
which had formerly so enthralled him, and which, he knew, 
still existed in the opinion of others. 

Bdgington 1—^Bdgington!—Beatrice is the same; it is 
you that have changed. You are now the more reserved, 
your manner is the colder; and though I believe you 
might yet be won back, might once more see with your 
former eyes and hear with your former ears, I know it is 
not Beatrice who will cause this second change; for though 
she sometimes grieves to see how thoroughly you are 
estranged, she is. too happy in the liberty of thought and 
action she now has—too thankful to escape the dreaded 
ordeal of your demonstrative affection—^to wish things to be 
as they once were. 

The hot weather of the year 1856 had commenced when 
Bdgiugton’s love had cooled down in this manner, or, to 
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speak more correctly, had vanished altogether. The course 
of wedded life between my hero and his beautiful partner 
flowed perhaps smoother under this altered state of things 
than it had done before. He, as we have stated, was now 
thoroughly indifferent, and she, only too glad to be relieved 
from the tedium and weariness his former love entailed, 
did not try to revive it. 

Coupled with this relief, however, was the unwelcome 
conviction that her influence with her husband had 
diminished, and the cessation of what she now saw were 
useless attempts to gain the upper hand allowed more peace 
around our hero’s board than it had yet known. 

Tliough the daily course of their lives flowed smoother 
now than it did when he was always striving to gain her 
love, and she the dominant power, notliing could well be 
more miserable than the existence they both led under this 
comparatively smooth surface. Edgington felt keenly the 
conviction that he was united to a woman with whom he 
never could know happiness, and that not for him was 
domestic joy or the thousand associations called up by that 
one word, home!—while Beatrice’s proud spirit was sorely 
wounded when she became conscious how insignificant a 
person she had become in her own circle, as also how 
utterly she had failed in realizing the dream of her youth— 
a home, and a husband acknowledging her mistress. 

It was when Edgington first felt the cheerlessness that 
reigned under his roof that, casting about, as all will under 
such circumstances, for some amehorating phase, his 
thoughts reverted to the former object of his solicitude, 
Maidon Paris, who, as the reader knows, was with his 
mother in England; and as he had, since his marriage, 
given up the idea of furlough, he felt a longing desire for 
ihe society of the young girl whom he had loved as a child, 
and who, he thought, would now cast a ray of sunshine on 
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his desplate path. The idea, once entertained, grew daily 
in strength; but my hero could not disguise from himself 
that, considering the age of his young protigie, and the 
fact that she was but a very distant connection of liis own, 
he certainly must receive his wife’s willing consent ere he 
ventured to ask her to become an inmate of his house; 
and that, should Beatrice, when asked, show any dis¬ 
inclination whatever to the plan, he would be in no way 
justified in pressing it on her. 

Edgington was a man who, having once made up his 
mind what course his conscience would approve, followed 
out that path at all risks, and in spite of any disappoint¬ 
ments and misfortunes the doing so might entail on him¬ 
self. Having, therefore, determined that Beatrice had the 
full right if she wished it to object to Marion being asked 
to join them in India, and that if she did object, though 
ever so slightly, he must not try to remove her objection, it 
was with no little anxiety that he broached the subject one 
morning as they sat in the verandah of their bungalow, 
taking tea after their early ride. 

“Beatrice, you have often heard me speak of Marion 
Paris, the girl left under my charge some years ago, and 
who is now with my mother in England ? ’’ 

“Of course I have,” Beatrice replied; “you told me 
once that she was a great beauty, did you not ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Edgington, pouring out a cup of tea; “ my 
mother says she’s very lovely. There’s much about her in 
the letter I received by the overland yesterday; would you 
like to hear it ? ” he continued, producing the letter. 

. “ Certainly, if you’ll read it. Are you not neglecting 
your duties to your protigBe, Arthur, in leaving her for so 
many years alone with your mother?—^why don’t you send 
for her out here ? ” 

“ That is the very thing, dear Beatrice, I wished to speak; 
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to you about,” answered Edgington joyfully, unable to hide 
the pleasure the query gave him. 

“ Dear Beatrice” was not as usual a term now as it had 
been some months since, and the beautiful wife blushed 
when she heard it. She answered quickly, however,— 

“Then I have forestalled you. You had already pro¬ 
posed to yourself doing so, and were going to tell me of 
your intention.” 

“ By no means,” Edgington answered. “ I had certainly 
thought of it, and thought I should like it, for many reasons; 
but I never for a moment entertained the idea of doing so 
unless you gave your full and willing consent.” 

“ And why should I not do so ? ” said his wife, drawing 
herself up, as she spoke, in her own old manner, reminding 
Edgington of the period when he loved so deeply. “ Your 
affection for your protSgie is not likely to arouse the 
jealousy of your wife.” 

“ I hope not,” he answered with a sigh, as he remembered 
how little that wife Cared for his love, as, also, how in¬ 
different he had latterly been to the fact; “but I still 
thought it right to ask your permission.” 

“Which I give readily," said Beatrice. “It will be a 
pleasure to me as well as. to yourself to have her. I sadly 
want a companion to relieve the monotony of this Indian 
life, and a young girl like Marion is just what I fancy.” 

“Then it is settled,” Edgington said, “and I’ll write 
home by the next mail, so that she can arrive here before 
the cold weather. Now hear what my mother says about 
her,” he continued, as he opened the letter and read— 

“ Marion knew not exactly whether to bo pleased or not 
with your marriage. She has a very lively recollection of 
you in India, and having, since her father’s death, always 
regarded you as filling his place, she is, like so many young 
girls, scarcely willing that another, and one shevhas never 
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seen, shcmld now claim so much of your affection. When 
I first told her, she said most naively, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘Tell me, what ■will Arthur’s ■wife be to me?’ 
‘ How do you mean ? ’ I asked, for I did not understand 
her. ‘ What relation will she be ? You have always told 
me that Arthur is no regular relation, only my guardian; 
what then will his ■wife be?’ ‘Your guardian’s wife,’ I 
replied, laughing; ‘is not that enough?’ She thought 
again for a few minutes, and then said, ‘ I suppose I ought 
to love her very much ? ’ ‘By all means,’ I replied; ‘ and 
when you see her, I have no doubt you vnll.’ ‘ Oh, then, 
I’m not obliged to do so before ? ’ ‘ Scarcely; it is 
difficult to love a being one has never seen.’ This seemed 
to satisfy her; but an hour later she came up to me, and 
said in the most simple and natural way, as if the conver¬ 
sation had only just concluded, ‘ Yes, dear aunt, I feel I 
shall love Arthur’s "wife very dearly when I know her—^that 
is, if she will let me do so; and if you like. I’ll write and 
tell her.’ Was it not all very nice ? and can you wonder at 
my lo^ving the dear girl as I do ? 

“ I have so often described her to you that I will not 
risk repetition; but each mail, when I write, it appears to 
me as if I had not said enough about the fascinations of 
her manner and person in my last. She is just at that 
age when every month makes a change; and go where she 
■will, she excites universal admiration. Not her least 
charm is her utter unconsciousness of her rare beauty. I 
call it rare, because her Greek descent on her mother’s side 
has given her such a lovely and perfect Grecian profile 
that the style is somewhat rare, even in this country, 
where beauty is sown broadcast through the land. She 
had looked forward so much to seeing you when you came 
home on furlough, that she was not a little disappointed, 
like myself, when she heard it wfts not to be j and she now 
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sometimes wonders if you will ever send for her out to 
India. I have wondered too, so many girls now go out and 
marry well in India, that if you thought it good to send for 
dear Marion, I would put no difficulties in the way; but 
imless you wished, on your own and your wife’s account, 
for the pleasure and companionship her society would give 
you, I think she is quite as well with me in England.” 

“That is all,” said Edgington, as he closed the letter; 
“ do you like the slight sketch of Marion that it gives? ” 

“Exceedingly; how well your mother writes—^yes, 
Marion will doubtless be a great acquisition in our house. 
She will amuse me with her original and naive ideas; and 
as she is, I am sure, the very opposite to myself in 
character, we shall, I doubt not, become fast friends.” 

“ C’ est une affaire decidce," said Edgington, as ho 
ballanced himself on the two hind legs of his chair and 
placed his feet against the verandah pillar, in the true 
Indian style. “ It’s almost cruel to take her from my 
mother; but she never expected to keep her beyond her 
present age. Now, let me see : this is the middle of April; 
my letter can roach home by the end of May. Two 
months to prepare for the journey makes it July. Say 
she loaves England beginning of August, she’ll bo in 
Calcutta by the middle of September, and up here next 
October, just in time for the cold weather. It couldn’t be 
nicer. The only difficulty is, her coming out overland 
alone; but my mother will find some one to take charge of 
her, she’s sure to manage it. I’ll just tell her what we 
want, leave it all in her hands, and I’ll bet the flea-bitten 
Arab in the stable against anything his equal, if it can be 
found, that Marion is in Calcutta next September.” 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

CALCUTTA —A WABM WELCOME—MABION PAEIS AT HEB 

toilet. 

Neablt six months have elapsed since the conversation 
recorded in the last chapter; and Calcutta, at sunset, one 
warm Sunday evening towards the end of September, 1856, 
is the time and place. The course, or esplanade by the 
river-side, is thronged vrith carriages and horses, while a 
few palankeens may also be seen in the crowd, giving the 
idea which palenkeens always do to new-comers, of suffer¬ 
ing on the part of the four two-legged unfortunate beings 
who bear the ponderous load. 

The fast-flowing Hoogly, an arm of the mighty Ganges, 
running at the sida of the road or course, is covered with 
ships of all nations, straining at their anchors as the ebb¬ 
tide rushes by them. In honour of the day they all carry 
their national flags; and perhaps in no port of the world 
can such a mixture of union-jacks, tricolours, lions and 
eagles rampant, stars and stripes, with other devices, be 
seen. Indeed, ships from all countries are there—^from 
Norway, from Sweden, from Denmark, from England, 
France, Hamburg, and the different ports of Northern 
Germany; from Holland, Spain, Italy, Greece and Turkey; 
from America, Australia, China, Penang, Burmah, and 
many places in the eastern seas,—there they all lie side by 
side, cheek by jowl, testifying by the difference of build, 
the cut of their rigging, the comparative cleanliness or 
otherwise of their exteriors, and the language spoken on 
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their decks, whence they come; but all uniting in proof of 
the world-wide commerce, the prosperity, and the affluence 
of the metropolis of British India. 

Calcutta has been called the City of Palaces, and in 
truth, such parts of it as can be seen from the course 
warrant the appellation. The extensive "midan,” or 
plain, to the left, is bounded at the further end by that 
part of the town known as Chowringhee, all the houses in 
which face the open, and in point of size and architecture 
are superior to many surrounding Hyde Park. At the 
Calcutta end of the plain, from its huge size looking like 
the parent of all the others, stands Government House, a 
noble pile of massive stone, without any of that elaborate 
decoration, or fretted carving, which so often destroys the 
effect of similar edifices. Facing it, at the further end of 
the open, is Fort "William, a stronghold of no mean im¬ 
portance, which looks, however, from the immense space 
it covers, as if it would require a regular army to garrison 
it. Thus all Calcutta visible from this point is grand and 
imposing; and as it is always the first part seen by new 
arrivals, it has probably given birth to the name mentioned 
above, which many other portions of the city do not justify. 

Let us leave Calcutta, however,—^it has been described a 
thousand times before,—and turn to the population taking 
air and exercise on the course and esplanade at the river’s 
side. Though the crowd before us belongs to the metro¬ 
polis of India, which is also, of course, the abode of many 
wealthy natives, we can discern no gay Eastern equipages, 
no Oriental show or pomp in the moving throng; for Cal¬ 
cutta, unlike Delhi, Lucknow, and other cities in the 
interior, is very British in its habits, and to the English 
tastes have even the wealthy natives succumbed. The 
carriages, for example, which now pass in review are such 
as may be seen daily in Hyde Park, while the harness and 
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saddles are English all over; so much so, indeed, is all 
this tha case, that as we stand and see the long line of 
horsemen and equipages go by, we wonder much how very 
un-Indian it all looks. 

The English portion of the crowd are both in carriages 
and on horseback. Observe the pale and emaciated forms 
of many reclining in their luxurious chariots, telling plainly 
that the burning clime of Hindostan is no congenial home 
for them; while the radiant complexions and blooming 
cheeks of a few fair girls on horseback announce a but 
recent arrival in the tropics. All are not, however, of these 
two classes ; some who have been long in India look well 
and strong enough, though, even in their case, the olive- 
tinted complexion plainly bespeaks their protracted abode. 

It was kno’vvn in Calcutta by telegram, on the day of 
which we write, that the overland steamer would arrive 
that evening. She had been telegraphed from the different 
stations on the river as she passed up, and sunset was the 
time they awaited her above Garden Eeach, the point 
where the overland vessels lie. As the way to Garden 
Beach is but a continuance of the road or course by the 
river-side, many of the crowd before us are now on their 
way to the steamer to see the new arrivals, to stare at 
them as Anglo-Indians always do stare at anybody fresh 
from home, and to pick up any stray scraps of news. 

It is with a party standing on the deck of the vessel, 
some five minutes after she had been made fast to the 
quay, that we have now to do. They are three in number, 
and two of them we know—Mr. and Mrs. Peters, whom we 
left on the boar-hunting field in January last; but the 
third, a young English girl about seventeen years old, we 
have not seen before; still the reader will guess her, and 
rightly, to be Marion Paris, who, agreeably to the request 
of her guardian, Edgington, has just arrived from England. 
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“ There’s no occasion, Miss Paris, to take more with you 
than the carpet-bag you have in your cabin,” said Mrs. 
Peters. “All your other luggage will come naturally 
to-morrow. You must introduce me, however, to the 
chaperon you had on your way from England, that I may 
thank her, in the name of Captain Edgington, for her 
kindness. I’m so glad we were here in Calcutta to receive 
you. You know we are to go up country together, and 
drop you at Dinapore. Mr. Peters and myself go further, 
on to Cawnpore, where he has been lately appointed. See, 
there is our carriage, and we can drivo home whenever 
you ore ready. Will you get the few things you want out 
of your cabin, and give them to my ayah,* who’ll go down 
there with you, and we’ll await you here.” 

“I shall not bo a moment,” answered Marion Paris, 
with a smile, as she tripped down the ladder, or staircase, 
to the lower deck. 

“How very pretty, is she not, Edmund?” said Mrs. 
Peters, turning to her husband. 

“ Yes,” he replied; “ she’s pretty and handsome both; 
and really I know not which is the better term for her, the 
two quahties are so blended.” 

“ Captain Edgington told us in his last letter,” observed 
Mrs. Peters, “ that she was thought pretty at home, and I 
expected to see a pretty girl, like one sees every day in 
England ; but she’s much more than pretty—she’s down¬ 
right beautiful.” 

“ Hush 1 here she comes up the stairs again,” Mr. Peters 
remarked, as Marion ascended with a ymmg lady but very 
httle older than herself, and advanced to where they stood. 

“ Hero is the lady, Mrs. Peters, who has kindly taken 
charge of me, and brought me safely all the way from 
Southampton. Mrs Campbell—Mrs. Peters. She could 
* Lady's maid or nurse, for they perform both offices. 
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not have done it alone, I’m sure, matronly as she looks,” 
added Marion, with a merry smile, a moment later, when 
the introduction was completed, “for I was very refractory 
more than once ; but luckily she has had Mr. Campbell to 
help her.” 

“ I assure you, Mrs. Peters, I did not willingly under¬ 
take the charge,” said Mrs. Campbell, laughing; “for 
truly I did not think my age warranted it. However, 
Mrs. Edgington, who brought Miss Paris on board at 
Southampton, begged me to do it; so I agreed at last, and 
threw all the responsibility on my husband.” 

“ Whom we bored to death between us, I am sure,” 
added Marion, putting her arm fondly round Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell’s waist. “Here he comes, Mrs. Peters, to tell you 
how glad he is to get rid of me.” 

A few minutes later, Marion having taken her place in 
the carriage with Mr. and Mrs. Peters, drove off; but not 
before the young girl had extracted a faithful promise from 
her late chaperons that they would let her know the next 
day, at the very latest, where she might find them. 

“ And so this is Calcutta,” said Marion, as they turned 
the angle of Fort William, and the city lay before her. “ It 
is really very beautiful. Do you know, it seems like a 
dream my being out here,” she added, pressing her hand 
to her eyes. “ I've thought of it, and dreamt of it, too, so 
much.” 

“ The dream is realized at last,” observed Mr. Peters; 
“and I truly hope India will not disappoint your ex¬ 
pectations.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure it will not,” replied Marion; “ at least, 
I think not. It is all so new, so strange, it will take me 
two or three years before I’ve done wondering, and then I 

shall be-Oh, tell me I ” she exclaimed, breaking off 

suddenly, “ what’s that large black box those men are 
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carrying on a long pole? See the side is a little open;, 
and how strange—there’s a black man in it 1 ” 

“ A palankeen—^have you never heard of them ? ” asked 
Mr. Peters. 

“Dear me, yes. It’s what people travel in out hero, 
is it not. How I should like to try one—^it must be 
such fun.” 

“ That you can easily do, when you will,” said Mrs. 
Peters, smiling; " but I doubt your liking it much, at 
least for a long journey. I travelled once, myself, seven 
days and seven nights dak, that is, in a palankeen, and 
was very sick of it, I assure you, before it was over.” 

“Well, my first shall be a shorter trip,” said the 
beautiful girl. “How do we go to the place where my 
guardian. Captain Edgington, is ? ” 

“ By one of the river steamers,” Mrs. Peters answered. 
“ You’ll enjoy that, I’m sure, for you’ll see some fine 
scenery, and that noble river the Ganges.” 

“ Do we go on the Ganges aU the way ? ” 

“No; this is the Hoogly, and we pass up it into the 
Ganges. At other times of the year the steamers go 
another way, through the Sundorbunds, as there is not 
water enough higher up this river.” 

“ Shall we see many alligators? They say the Ganges 
is full of them.” 

“ Dozens of them, I’ve no doubt. Did you see none 
coming up from the Sandheads ? ” 

“I believe two or three were seen, but I did not see 
them. What fun it will all be—when shall we start ? ” 

“ In about a week, I think. Can you ride ? ” 

“ Yes—no—^thAt is, not well; but I long to learn to 
ride better.” 

“ We’ll ride together while you are here,” said Mrs. 
Peters. “ I’ve a nice quiet Arab for you.” 
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“ How very nice. I have a habit. Tell me, have you 
ever soeh Arthur’s wife—I mean Mrs. Edgington ? ” 

“ Yes 1 Wo saw her at Dinapore, where they now are,” 
Mrs. Peters answered. 

" Is she a nice person? Shall I like her? I do so long 
to see her, and yet am almost afraid. I want to love her 
very much.” 

“ Which she’ll allow, no doubt,” said Mr. Peters laugh¬ 
ingly, and thinking it no great hardship to bo loved by the 
charming speaker. “We neither of us know much of her, 
and so cannot tell you much. She’s generally thought 
very beautiful.” 

“ Oh, that I knew. Is she glad I’m coming ? ” 

“ I’m sure she must bo,” answered Mr. Peters; “ but 
I’ve not seen her since Captain Edgington wrote homo 
for you.” 

“ See there. Miss Paris,” said Mrs. Peters, “ that’s our 
house across the plain—the one with the carriage standing 
at the door; at least it’s where we are staying with some 
friends.” 

“ Please don’t call me Miss Paris. I long to be called 
Marion again; and surely, as you have charge of me, you 
may do so.” 

“ Well, Marion it shall be,” said Mrs. Peters, taking the 
young girl’s hand in hers. “ Now, I’m going to bo inqui¬ 
sitive, and ask you your age ? ” 

“ Seventeen 1 Should you have guessed me to bo as 
much? ” 

“ I think so. You are tall, too, for your age : why you 
are nearly as tall as I am I. But here we are at home. 
NoW remember, though it’s not my house, it belongs to a 
very dear friend of mine, who will be as delighted as we 
are to have you, and you must manage to feel quite at 
home as soon as you can.” 
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“ Oh, that I’m sure I shall; you are so very, very kind,” 
replied Marion, as she stepped out of the carriage and 
stood among the crowd of whjte-turbaned servants, who 
flocked around to render assistance, and to see the new 
Missee Baba* just arrived from England. 

Wlien the party had passed in, and before the carriage 
drove round to the stable, the syces and others left outside 
remarked, in no measured terms, on the beauty of the new 
arrival. 

“ Koob soorut I ” + said an old white-haired and white- 
bearded servant — “ fit for Mahomed’s paradise. The 
English girls are many of them angels, but I’ve never seen 
such perfection as this before.” 

“ "What word is that ? ” said another. “ She is certainly 
beautiful, but our Missee Baba is quite as good 1 ” 

“ May-be, may-be,” replied the old man; “ but this one 
seems not to belong to earth. Did you see the golden hair 
on her head—^the rays of the morning sun are not brighter; 
and then her eyes—I’m an old man, but I could not look 
at them long.” 

“ Here, Mehemet Ali! ” called out an ayah, as she came 
outside, “ the sahibj: wants you; and, Eamadan, go for me 
into Baneemoody Gully§ and call my sister’s daughter. 
The mem sahib|| says she can be ayah to the new Missee 
Baba.” 

This disturbed the conclave and the discussion. The 
carriage drove off, and the servants went about their 
several duties in the house, with the noiseless steps for 
which the natives are so famous. 

A greater contrast between two beings could not well be 
conceived than that presented by Marion and her young 

Young lady. { The master, 

f Very beautiful. § A street or lone. 

II The lady—the mistress. 
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atten^nt, who is helping her dress for dinner. Not that 
the young Hindu damsel was wanting in personal charms: 
she was, as many of her class are, very pretty; but it was 
altogether a diminutive beauty, a beauty that would not 
stand the march of time, a beauty which—^young as she 
was—^fifteen years old—^was then in its zenith, and would 
fade from that hour. On the other hand, the English girl, 
tall for her age, was just bursting into womanhood; and 
lovely as she was, it needed no prophet to foretell that her 
beauty would increase day by day, and gradually put on 
the developed and luxurious character, in the want of 
which, perhaps, lay its only present defect. ’ The ivory 
whiteness of her skin, as over her bare neck and shoulders 
fell, in massive and lazy folds, the golden hair which the 
ayah tended, stood out in startling contrast to the dark 
but beautifully moulded arm which the Hindu girl placed 
upon it; while her face, as reflected in the glass, with its 
large swimming dark-blue eyes, smiling mouth, pearly 
teeth, and wondrously perfect Grecian profile, startled her 
young attendant by its excess of beauty and contrast to her 
own dark visage, as, in the discharge of her duties, she saw 
it suddenly reflected by the side of her own in the mirror. 

The young ayah could both speak and understand a 
little English; and when Marion saw her start, as their 
eyes met in the glass, she said— 

“ What’s the matter, you are not frightened, are you ? ” 

“No; I only jump because I never before see spch 
beautiful face as Missee Baba got.” 

“ Oh, that’s all, is it ?” laughed out Marion. " I expect, 
ayah, you are beginning your flattery early. Now, you 
need not be so long doing my hair; 1 should have done it 
in half the time myself.” 

“ Missee Baba’s hair very much and very long; not 
easy do quickly. Nearly finish, however.” 
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Marion resisted all the ayah’s entreaties to let her put 
some ornament on her head; and the simple toilet com* 
pleted, sat down on the bed,, under the waving punkah, 
chatting with the Hindu girl until the dinner bell sounded. 

I will not follow her downstairs, or dwell on her 
short stay in Calcutta; for other and more momentous 
scenes demand my attention. Suf&ce it to say that the 
week passed quickly. Marion rode with her kind friend 
Mrs. Peters every morning, went with her to Government 
House, and one or two evening parties, half turned the 
heads of a dozen would-be lovers, was made more of than 
she had efver been before in her life, and left the City of 
Palaces thinking that, “ putting those dreadful mosquitoes 
and nasty prickly heat aside, Calcutta was great fun.” 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

MAIIION PABIS—^DINAPOBE—CASTE—THE MABOH. 

Thbee months have flown. It is New Year’s Day, the 
first day of blood-stained 1857—that year eventful in 
scenes which have thrilled the hearts of thousands with 
horror; which have brought momning and deep, deep 
sorrow to many an English hearth, awaking also the 
indignation of the civilized world. Tragedies so terrible 
that tongue cannot describe them; cruelties so fiendish 
that very devils must have perpetrated them; suffering, 
the recital of which makes the blood run cold—these, all 
these, did the sun of India look down upon before the close 
of that year; for over and over, and over again, were they 
enacted on Hindostan’s burning plains. 

Oh! for the pen with power to describe all this—to 
depict it on these pages in its dreadful reality—without 
exaggeration, without colouring on my part, to describe 
the scenes as they really occurred; and let the reader, in 
perusing details of one act in that dreadful drama, appre¬ 
ciate in some degree the horrors of the whole. 

We are somewhat anticipating events. It is only the 
first day of the new year, 1857. All India is at peace, and 
to all appearance likely to continue so. Time enough 
when the cloud bursts upon us; we have yet a quiet 
interval to pass through. 

But we must “hie back’’ before we can proceed. A 
merry party were Mr. and Mrs. Peters, with Marion 
Paris, on their journey up country to Dinapore, which 
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took some eight or ten days to accomplish. It was 
impossible not to be cheerful when in contact with 
the charming Marion: full of life and spirits, she 
appeared to be endowed with an extra stock for the ex¬ 
press purpose of bestowing portions on her companions; 
and, fresh to everything herself, she gave freshness to 
every subject under discussion, and interested the 
listener in her naive views, however erroneous they 
might be. 

Marion was, in every sense, new to the world. The 
calm, retired life she had hitherto led quite precluded any 
knowledge of the evil passions which often actuate man¬ 
kind in the struggle for life, power, and riches; so that, 
knowing little or notliing of the worst side of human 
nature, and the limited experience she had attained being 
all in favour of her theory, she could not understand, 
nor would she believe, that wickedness was the pre¬ 
vailing attribute of her fellow-creatures, to be looked 
for and suspected under every fresh action or phase 
of existence. 

Marion, on the contrary, believed that good prepon¬ 
derated over evil as vastly as happiness exceeded misery 
on earth. Nor can we blame the grounds of her belief, 
for it found birth, not in her experience alone, but also in 
the deep well of charitable feeling she possessed; and 
what good, what excellence can exist in mortal without 
that God-like attribute? Marion Paris, in truth, was 
charity itself; while deploring faults in others, she did 
not harshly judge—^her first impulse was to wonder if, under 
the same circumstances, she would herself have fallen; 
her second, to think of any palliating circumstances, that 
existed. Enthusiastic on the score of religion, her worship 
was not one of form and ceremony, but a childlike devo¬ 
tion to the Giver of all good, which palpably influenced 
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he.r actions and her intercourse with others. But (ynth 
Mrs. Bdgington in England, from whom she had received 
her religious education) she could not see why religion 
should ever beget dissension, much less the spiritual pride 
which vaunts itself on its ow'n excellence, and casts out as 
unworthy all who follow not the same path. 

Her young heart, keenly alive to the sorrows of others, 
would sustain much unkindness itself before it rebelled, 
and then would forgive as quickly as it had been slow to 
take offence. In short, to sum up the more prominent 
points of Marion’s character in a few exquisitely beautiful 
lines, she seemed to have attained and realized the state 
prayed for in the words of Pope :— 

“ Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to tlirow. 

And deal damnation roimd the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

" If I am right, tliy grace impart. 

Still in the right to stay; 

If 1 am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 

" Teach me to feel another’s woe. 

To hide the fault 1 see ; 

That mercy I to otliers show, 

That mercy show to me." 

Mr, and Mrs. Peters and Marion Paris formed a merry 
party on their river journey up to Dinapore. Mr. Peters 
was in good spirits, as he had been appointed to a 
higher position at Cawnpore, whither he now wended 
his way, than he had yet held in Behar and Bengal. 
Mrs. Peters was happy in the elevation of her husband, 
happy in the acquisition of a friend in Marion, whom she 
already loved dearly, and, more than all, happy in tliinking 
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that four years’ more work for " her dear Edmund,” 'svith 
the increased allowance which the post he was to fill at 
Cawnpore would give him, and they might both leave 
India for good, to pass the rest of their lives at home, in 
the society of their children—three in number—^whom 
they had left in England, on return from furlough, five 
years ago. 

Why Marion was happy I cannot say,—she was always 
happy, and then I had forgotten, she was soon to see her 
guai’dian Edgington—“ her dear Arthur,” whom she loved 
with the same feeling of attachment, mingled with 
respect, she entertained for him when they parted nine 
years before. 

Thus all three were happy, and, as I have said, it was 
a pleasant journey to its termination, when Edgington 
wannly greeted his charming jn-oUgU. Her delight at 
the meeting was great,—she had dreamt of it ever since 
she left Calcutta; and now, when she looked at Edging- 
ton’s somewhat careworn face, and, with her old fond 
manner, declared he was very little changed, and she 
should have known him again anywhere, our poor hero’s 
eyes filled with tears, as he involuntarily contrasted her 
kind and affectionate ways with the icy influences he had 
been subject to since marriage. 

“ This is Beatrice, Marion,” said Arthur, when he had a 
httle recovered himself, 

” Oh, Mrs. Edgington 1 ” exclaimed Marion enthusias¬ 
tically, though somewhat awed by the stately figure 
before her. “I have so often wished to see you, to 
know you well, to—to—^to—love you, if you vrill let me. 
Do I annoy you by saying so?” she continued timidly, 
conscious of the chilling influence which Beatrice’s 
manner exerted on everyone with whom she came in 
contact. 
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“Annoy me, by no means; I shall be glad if you do 
love mb," Beatrice answered. The words were kind, but 
no kindness of manner accompanied them—the chilling 
influence remained unaltered, and poor Marion, disap¬ 
pointed, though she knew not why, turned once more to 
Edgington. 

But little worthy of relation occurred during the two 
months and a half which succeeded, and which brings us 
up to the date mentioned, namely, the 1st of January, 
1857. Marion, of course, lived during this interval with 
Edgington and his wife, and, on the whole, passed a happy 
time. Her affection for her guardian, and his love for her, 
increased day by day, as continual intercourse revealed to 
each the many good and amiable qualities of the other. I 
make use of the words affection and love ; but let not the 
reader suppose that this mutual regard partook on either 
side of more than what their positions justifled. "Whether 
it might have done so under other circumstances, it is idle 
to inquire; with Marion, of course, the fact that “ dear 
Arthur,” as she still called him, was married quite pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of such a supposition, which indeed 
was evinced by the ordinary and unrestrained kindness 
and affection of her manner, from which she would 
naturally have shrunk, had she not felt that her fondness 
for her guardian was of a nature which she might freely 
indulge in. Edgington, on his part, loved Marion dearly, 
but it was with a continuation of the love he had borne 
her as a child; and though it is true that he often, in the 
secret chambers of his heart, drew comparisons between 
her and his wife, to the manifest disadvantage of the 
latter, he always reproached himself the next minute, and 
was doubly cautious how he allowed his imagination so 
much liberty in future. 

Beatrice held on the even tenor of her way. She was 
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not of a jealous disposition,—^it was one of the few redeem¬ 
ing features of her character; and having become as 
attached to Marion as her nature permitted, the society 
of the young girl afforded her pleasure, while a keen 
interest was excited in the bosom of this passionless woman 
in watching the development of a character so entirely 
the opposite of her own. 

Marion had long since given up treating Beatrice with 
the warmth of manner which was so natural to her to 
exhibit towards those she loved. Her impulsive nature, 
which had been checked by Beatrice's coldness, had, 
almost unconsciously, taken upon itself another tone in 
her intercourse with her guardian’s wife; and though the 
two lived together in the utmost harmony, no one would - 
have thought, who saw them when alone, what a well of 
deep feeling, of warm and impulsive affection, existed in 
the breast of the young girl. 

Marion could not also but perceive, though she had long 
combated the conclusion, that Edgington was not happy 
with liis wife, while the effect that Beatrice’s manner had 
exerted in her own case did not allow her to remain long 
ignorant of the cause. Sincere and deep pity for her 
guardian accompanied the discovery; she fully appreciated 
his kindly and loving disposition, and realized in all its 
bitterness the sorrow he must have gone through ere he 
too had attained to the cold and careless manner which, as 
we have before explained, he now adopted towards his 
wife. Learning these things did not increase Marion’s 
affection for Beatrice; but, as we have before said, she was 
supremely charitable, and thus while, from that time, her 
pity for Edgington made her interest in him all the 
stronger, she thought, on the other hand, there might 
possibly be much that she did not know of, many palliating 
circumstances for Beatrice—anyhow, the very nature of 
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her guardian’s wife seemed cold, and therefore she ought 
to be pitied. “ At all events,” thought Marion, when she 
found that, in spite of these excuses, she still blamed 
Beatrice, “ at all events, I must not constitute myself a 
judge in the matter.” 

Having argued thus, she went on trying to love Beatrice, 
because she was Edgington’s wife, as much as Beatrice 
would let her, and succeeded so far in breaking the icy 
bonds around the immovable heart of this passionless 
woman that, strange to say, her affection was in some 
measure returned; in short, Beatrice learnt to love Marion, 
with the exception of her own mother, better than she had 
ever loved anyone else. 

It must not be supposed that the beautiful Marion had 
been ten weeks in Dinapore, and had, during that time, 
won no admirers—quite the reverse was the case. She was 
the talk of the whole place; both at Patna and Dinapore 
was she allowed to be by far the prettiest girl—the belle of 
the station; and more than one ball had been given which 
report said owed its origin to the desire of the giver or 
givers to see her dance—to be able to look at her for a 
whole evening. 

Edgington’s house, in the palmiest of his bachelor days, 
had never been so besieged; the morning calls were innu¬ 
merable, so much BO that they wearied him, and he often 
took refuge in his own room, where, with a book, he 
managed to amuse himself, well aware that when Beatrice 
and Marion were with his visitors they had all they 
wanted, perhaps even in some cases one person too many 
for among the callers were some who had paid Marion 
marked attention, and who would, doubtless, have been 
glad of a tete-h-Ute interview. 

Marion took all this very quietly. She had experienced 
a foretaste of it during the few days she stayed in Calcutta, 
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and by the present time she had got accustomed to it, had 
learnt to look on it as a fact which, while it sometimes 
bored, much oftener amused her; for hitherto among her 
admirers, both in red and black cloth, none had been 
found to touch her heart. Thus, in this atmosphere of 
admiration of which she was the centre, she buzzed about 
with glee, having never as yet singed her own wings. 

Such fault, therefore, as anyone can find with my heroine 
for allowing, in this light and careless way, attentions 
from the many, which it would not have been easy to 
define, and more difficult to check (even had she wished to 
do so, which, it must bo confessed, she did not, for it 
amused her)—such fault, if fault it be, we freely admit she 
is chargeable with. 

Among Marion’s admirers were Colonel Carstairs and 
Ensign Hoby. What, Colonel Carstairs again! Why, he 
was in love with Beatrice! True, but that was a long time 
ago, a whole twelvemonth; however, I am not bound to 
find excuses for him, and need only state the fact. It was 
very strange that a man of the colonel’s age, who had 
spent his life raving against women and marriage, who had 
always shunned a petticoat, who had till quite lately 
plumed himself on his freedom and escapes from the toils 
laid for him by the fair sex, should, all within one little 
twelvemonth, fall in love with two girls, one after the other 
—girls, too, neither of whom laid any toils for him at all, 
but into whose chains he had rushed a willing captive; 
nay, more, either of whom he would at the time willingly 
have married, thus abjuring his former faith and proclaim¬ 
ing to the officers of his regiment, both young and old, 
that the-precepts on the subject of wedlock he had ex¬ 
pounded for years were false and hollow. I repeat, it is 
strange that it was so; but the solution of the mystery 
must be given by the reader, if haply, being a fair one, 
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more conversant with the powers, and engines of power, 
employed by her sex than I am. 

Yes, Colonel Garstairs fell in love with Marion almost at 
first sight. Unknown to himself, Beatrice’s desertion had 
caused a void in his heart, a void in a newly-formed cavicle, 
wVdak ha ■>««.'& only loo xeafty to fill up again. Marion’s 
beauty attracted him vastly; he was one of those men 
who, when he married, would certainly marry for beauty. 
Pondering the matter over, he flattered himself that, with 
the opportunities he should have for making love, and the 
excellent position and standing he held in the service, it 
was not too much to hope for success. “ Devil take it,” 
he said aloud in his solitary breakfast-room as he rose from 
that meal, after imbibing nearly equal quantities of tea and 
thoughts of Marion Paris during its continuance, “ there’s 
one great comfort—Edgington can’t marry this girl.” 

Hoby, our old friend Hoby, I have sadly neglected of 
late; but I must bring him forward again. He was a 
funny fellow, Hoby, as the reader may remember, with a 
queer dry humour of his own, and an odd way of saying 
things, which was very characteristic of the man, as his 
essay on names proved. He was, and still is, senior ensign 
of the regiment. 

Hoby was over head and ears in love with Marion; he 
discerned in her all the qualities desirable in a wife. He 
was not sanguine of success, rather the reverse; how could 
he, an ensign, hope to win where his colonel wooed ? Still 
he loved on; he thought he saw that in Marion which 
would never allow her to marry for position alone, and 
though conscious that he was not a captivating man, in 
eiriier appearance or address, he knew that woman is not 
always won by those qualities. His hope was small; but 
he clung to it, for he loved deeply, and its indulgence had 
become a necessity. 
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The heart of Marion was still her own, but in Hoby’s 
society she found pleasure. His keen sense of the humor¬ 
ous amused her; his manly and honest views interested 
her; his sagacity and penetration caused her to respect 
him; and above all for the possible success of Hoby’s suit, 
the absence of all vanity, the conviction he continually 
gave her that self was not his god, made her like him, 
though beyond that point she had not yet advanced. 

Such was the position of affairs at the date this chapter 
opened. The relief of the Bengal army—that is to say, 
the destination of those regiments to change their stations, 
as usual, during the cold weather, had been published the 
November preceding, and, amongst others, the 99th N.I. 
was ordered to Cawnpore, when relieved by another corps 
which was now daily expected. Preparations for the 
march being completed, tents in order, and the necessary 
carriage obtained, they only waited the an-ival of the 
relieving regiment to start. 

On a bright morning in the early part of January they 
left the station. The parade-ground was covered with 
hackeries,* laden with the sepoys’ baggage, as the regiment, 
with the officers at its head, commenced the march. 
When still in the neighbourhood of cantonments,—in fact, 
until they had passed Doudpore, one of the Dinapore 
suburbs—the officers marched at the heads of their com¬ 
panies, while the band and colours preceded the regiment, 
the former playing the appropriate tune of " The Girls we 
left behind us.” But once fairly on the road, the regiment 
was halted, the officers fell out, mounted their horses, 
strict discipline as to the manner the men marched was 
relaxed, and the 99th Native Infantry proceeded leisurely 
on its first day’s march towards Cawnpore. 

“ We shall be at our ground by ten o’clock,” said 
Native carts. 
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Edgington to Colonel Carstairs, by whose side he rode, 
“ though we wore somewhat later than you ordered in 
leaving Dinapore. However, things never go quite right 
the first day of a march.” 

“ No,” answered the colonel; “it takes three or four days 
for men and animals to shake into their places. I am sure 
we shall find some of the carts that went on last night on 
the road; they were so cruelly laden.” 

“Yes, some of the mess-hackeries particularly. I saw 
one or two starting late yesterday evening, and I am quite 
sure their burdens will have to be reduced by one half 
within the next day or two.” 

“Indeed; those were the carts with the breakfast- 
things, it will be a nuisance if they are not up in time. I 
think the mess-breakfast on a march is very delightful, for 
one always sits down with a good appetite. I hc^e you 
have a good hackery to send on at night; but if at any 
time all is not ready in your tent, bring^the ladies, and 
come yourself to our mess-breakfast.” 

“ I thank you,” replied Edgington; “ but my carts are 
lightly laden, and will, I am sure, bo always up by the 
breakfast hour. I do wish we had camels here for carriage, 
as they have sometimes in the North-west.” 

“I wish so too. What a difference it makes; with 
camels you can keep everything in camp till within an 
hour of the time you start yourself, and yet find all on the 
new ground before you.” 

“ Yes, rather different t6 these horrid creaking hackeries, 
which must start at nine or ten o’clock the night before, to 
■be up in time. Look at.that thing,” continued Edgington, 
as they passed one of those wretched apologies for carts 
drawn by two large black buffaloes; “it doesn’t move 
more than two miles an hour, and the wheels on their 
wooden axles make noise enough to be heard that distance, 
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Bad as bullocks are for carriage, they are better than these 
lethargic buffaloes.” 

“ In hot weather especially,” remarked the colonel, “ for 
buffaloes can’t stand the sun; besides, they must have 
water every mile or two. They are stronger than bullocks; 
but that’s their only advantage, for they don’t even move 
as fast.” 

“There’s nothing like elephants for carriage,” said 
Edgington; “you have then always your tents and baggage 
with you, and can stop when and where you like; besides, 
you are quite independent of roads. I’ve been on one or 
two shooting expeditions in Bengal, when we moved in 
that way from place to place, and enjoyed it vastly.” 

“ ’Tis indeed very enjoyable; and an elephant carries 
such an immense load that you want no more than two. 
It’s not very expensive either to a man who moves about 
much; for though a good shikaree* elephant costs a lump 
of money, tho baggage-boasts are not dear. You paid a 
thousand rupees for your elephant, did you not, Edgington ? 
He’s worth all the money, I think.” 

“ I believe he is; but I shall know more when I’ve scon 
him stand a tiger’s charge. The mahoutf declares, how¬ 
ever, that he never flinches.” 

“ I suppose Mrs. Edgington and Miss Paris will ride him 
on the march?” asked the colenel. 

“ Sometimes, I imagine; but they both like horseback 
better. They will ride their horses on the march to-day, and 
catch us up, I daresay, before we have gone much farther.” 

“ Ladies enliven a march vastly,” observed tho colonel, 
“ if they will only ride with the regiment, as they ought to 
do, and not trundle along in those antiquated palankeens. 
Don’t you think so, Bruce?” he added to his second in 
command, who joined them. 

• Hunting. t lilophant-driver. 
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“ Certainly; my wife, you see, is an example to all others: 
there she is on ahead,” replied the major. 

“ So she is, I declare,” remarked Edgington, laughing; 
“ why she must have left before the regiment.” 

“ She did so,” said Bruce; “ we have marched a great 
deal together, and it’s not often she’s behind.” 

“I don’t see why she should ride on there all alone, 
however,” said Edgington, as he put spurs to his horse and 
galloped forward. 


“Horrid work this rearguard,” muttered Hoby to 
himself, as, about three or four miles behind the regiment, 
he plodded on his way, all alone, at the head of some twenty 
or thirty sepoys. “ It’s one of the bores of marching, and 
I really think the duty might be given to a native officer. 
Nice prospect I have before me to-day,” he continued, as 
the bullocks in a hackery—which his men had been urging 
on by twisting their tails, or poking them with their 
bayonets—stopped short, and, bending down their heads, let 
the cross-bar’ of the hackery resting on their necks slip over 
their horns; “ I’m sure this cart alone can never get up to 
camp before three or four o’clock, and some will very likely 
be even later. If I get there in time for the mess-dinner, 
I shall think myself lucky. Come you gharry-wan,* get on. 
Your bullocks don’t move a coss t in two hours.” 

“ Not my fault, sahib; cart much too heavily laden,” 
replied the driver, who, perched on the pole between the 
two bullocks’ flanks, urged them forward every instant by 
squeezing the small of their backs between his fingers 
and palms. 

• Oart-flriver. 

t The ge&eial measurement of distance in Hindostan, equal to 
about two English miles. 
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“ Then get down, you rascal; why the devil should you 
add your weight ? ” 

“ Bullocks go better when I sit there, sahib,” answered 
the Hindu, obeying the order, however, and getting down 
as he spoke. 

The rearguard is a small party left behind, under charge 
of a European officer, to see all the baggage-carts arrive 
safely at the next encamping-ground. The duty is an un¬ 
pleasant one; for hackeries or gharries do not travel 
quickly, and the guard is supposed not to leave any behind. 
If the duty is strictly carried out^—and it is so in some 
regiments—the guard does not often arrive in camp until 
dark; but most commandants, during a peaceful march 
like the present, merely require the European officer on 
duty to see all the carts off the old encampment-ground, 
and leaving behind a few of his men, to follow the regiment 
with the others. Colonel Carstairs required no more 
generally; but this was the first march out of the station, 
and he had thought it better to order the whole guard, with 
its officer, to remain behind. 

Hoby voted the rearguard a nuisance when he spoke 
just now; but he would have given a large portion of the 
current month’s pay to bo rid of the duty, and free to ride 
on, when, a few minutes’ later, Mrs. Edgington and Miss 
Paris on horseback overtook him. They both looked beau¬ 
tiful, with the colour the early morning exercise gave them; 
but Hoby had eyes for the latter alone. 

“What are you doing here, Mr. Hoby?” asked Mrs. 
Edgington, as they pulled up; “ the regiment must be 
three or four miles ahead.” 

“Enjoying the pleasant duty called rearguard,” he 
replied, gazing at Marion’s beautiful face and figure, 
rendered more fascinating than usual by her riding- 
dress. 
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“ Oh, duty is it ?” said Beatrice, touching her horse with 
the whip; then we must not interrupt you. Now, Marion, 
a good canter.” 

“ I’m tired, and would rather walk a little bit; besides, 
I want Mr. Hoby to explain what this duty is,” said 
Miss Paris. 

“ The details will scarcely interest you,” Hoby replied, 
with a gratified smile. “ I have to see that all the carts 
arrive safely at the enoamping-ground. I did not know 
you purposed riding on the march: I hope you will often 
do so; it is surely better than the unpleasant motion of an 
elephant.” 

“ I think so too,” said Marion; “ and I enjoy a ride 
through a strange country above all things. Why is there 
a sepoy with every one or two carts on ahead ? Last night 
also, when a number went out of the station, I remarked 
the same thing.” 

■ “To take care of the things in the cart, and to prevent 
both cart and driver bolting. Generally speaking, when a 
regiment marches, the civil power furnishes carriage, by 
pressing a number of drivers, with their hackeries, into the 
service : they are not over and above well paid, would, as 
a rule, rather stop in their villages, and are therefore apt 
to decamp if they find an opportunity.” 

" What a shame,” Marion exclaimed, “ to press them at 
all 1—^it’s quite against our English ideas of liberty.” 

“ So are many other things in this country,” Hoby 
remarked; “ but no remedy has yet been found for them. 
You must also remember that the natives of Hindostan, as 
most Asiatics, almost like to feel the iron hand of power on 
their necks; at least one would think so by their conduct, 
for when they have it not they get discontented and 
turbulent.” 

“They are strange creatures the natives,” observed 
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Marion; “ it seems to me that I understand them less and 
less every day.” 

" So much, did I hud that the case during the first six 
months after nvy arrival in’ India,” said Beatrice, “ that 1 
wisely concluded it would be well to remain satisfied with 
such knowledge as I possessed at the end of that time. I 
have, consequently, long since given up studying their 
whims and habits. As for what they call caste, it is quite 
incomprehensible.” 

“Do you know anything about it, Mr. Hoby; tell us 
what is caste ? ” asked Marion, after a short pause. 

“I can easier tell you what it is not,” Hoby replied; 
“ for to detail what it is would take some hours, and even 
then much would be left untold. It is not sense; it is not 
progress in the direction of knowledge and civilization; it 
does not beget charity or benevolence to others; it does 
not either create or increase religious feeling, for such reli¬ 
gious forms as it enjoins are most childhke, unmeaning, 
and debasing; it does not check vice in any shape; it does 
not inculcate virtue, in our acceptation of the term— 
shortly, it does good to no one, while it has, doubtless, 
been one great cause why the Hindu mind has, during 
many past centuries, made but little advance towards the 
attainment of even a proper appreciation of right and 
wrong.” 

“What a strange thing it isl If it has all these 
disadvantages, w'hy is it followed—at least, what are the 
inducements it holds out to its votaries ? ” asked Marion. 

“ It is supposed by the Hindus to be of divine origin; they 
receive its mandates with their mother’s milk, and we all 
know how difficult it is to unlearn what we were taught as 
babes. Besides, with all its absurdities, caste, with its 
accompaniments, is a Hindu’s religion: he knows no other. 
According to the caste he holds in this world vdll be his 
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abode in the world to come; and believing this, as they do, 
we cannot wonder at their jealousy regarding it.” 

“Why do they think it is of divine origin?” asked 
Seatricei. 

“ Because their religious books state it to be so. Tlie 
story goes that four races of men proceeded from the 
Creator at the creation; and, according to the parts of the 
Creator’s body from which they sprung, are their honourable 
or dishonourable states in this life and the life to come. 
The Brahmins, the highest caste, are said to have come out 
of the mouth of Brahma, the creator; the lowest class, 
called Sudra, from his feet; the two intervening classes 
from his arms and legs; and, according to caste theory, all 
mankind owe their origin to one of these four classes, or to 
marriages between different castes, which is, however, 
strictly forbidden. The Hindus also believe that the 
descendants of these four classes are perfectly distinct and 
separate to this day, and that though each class has been 
divided, and subdivided, into perhaps hundreds of other 
castes or sects, each of the divisions now existing may still 
be traced bac"k in all purity to one of the four original 
fountain-heads from which all mankind are descended.” 

“ Tell us more about it,” said Beatrice; “ it is interesting.” 

“I don’t know very much of the matter,” said Hoby; 
“ I believe it woul,d take almost a life’s study to master the 
subject; but the little information I have is at your service. 
As you may both opine, from what I have already said, caste 
cannot be purchased, cannot be attained by good deeds, 
cannot be bestowed by any earthly potentate, is not 
transferable—^in short, can be possessed by hereditary 
descent alone. The Bhastras, or religious vmtings of the 
Hindus, lay down certain rules and ordinances, agreeably 
to which each caste is to conduct itself. These are, however, 
generally speaking, confined to the most trivial and childlike 
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forms and manner of doing different things. They relate, 
firstly, to the hereditary occupation (which is supposed to 
belong to each particular caste and to descend regularly from 
father to son); secondly, .to the rites and ceremonies of 
marriage,—the bride being always, I may observe, of the 
same caste as the bridegroom; thirdly, to the union and 
communion of each caste, and the mysterious sympathy this 
exercises in that caste circle; and fourthly, to the selection, 
manner of cooking, and eating food. There are also other 
subjects on which directions are given, but the above are 
perhaps the principal points,—at least, they are all I 
remember. If any of these regulations are transgressed, 
the caste is broken: once broken, the casteless being is an 
outcast in every sense of the word. His own family will not 
recognize him, eat with him, or have any social intercourse 
with him whatever; never eligible to mix with those of other 
castes, and now thrown out by his own, he is truly alone iu 
the world, with the conviction always present to his mind 
that his eternal state is compromised by his error. Strange 
to say, however (unless when the delinquent is very 
obnoxious to the heads of his caste circle), a few rupees 
expended on a ‘ burra kanna,’ or feast, will reinstate him, 
whatever the fault may be he has committed. A greater 
absurdity, if possible, exists in the fact that if a man does 
a thing contrary to his caste, but is not seen to do it, or if 
seen, it is not reported, his caste does not suffer, nor is his 
happiness in a future state endangered. The penalties 
being, however, heavy which follow a known transgression 
of the rules of caste, it is only natural to suppose that the 
votary of its rites is responsible for his free actions alone; 
in other words, that by following out strictly the ordinances 
given him he is safe, and that ho can only fall by wilful 
transgression. Not so at all; this would be much too 
simple and just to suit the anomalies, the absurdities of 
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caste principles. The Hindu may lose his caste by an 
accident, by being forced to do what ho resists to the 
death. For instance, if anyone unseen puts a bit of beef 
into a Hindu’s food, and he, poor fellow, eats his dinner 
not knowing it is there, his caste is gone; or if a Hindu is 
forcibly seized and made to do anything contrary to the 
rules of his caste—that is, not forced to do it by threats or 
fear of punishment, but by actual brute force, so that ho 
can in no way help himself—still is his caste destroyed; as 
the fact that he acted against his will in this matter, or in 
ignorance, as in the first case I supposed, is in neither 
position accepted as an excuse.” 

“ It does, truly, appear to be a wonderful institution,” 
said Marion. “ I remember once going accidentally near 
a native when he was cooking his food, and he threw it 
all away.” 

"Yes,” said Hoby, “your presence polluted it. Miss 
Paris. The Hindus are no respecters of persons in all 
caste questions ; but this same man, who threw away his 
dinner because your shadow fell on it, would probably bo 
quite willing to perform the most menial office at your 
bidding. Such are the anomalies of caste.” 

" But surely,” said Beatrice, “ as marriages have some¬ 
times taken place between beings not of the same caste, 
the four lines and their branches must have got more or 
less mixed.” 

" Most certainly they have, and most certainly it is 
opposed to casto rules that it should bo so. But tho 
truth is, this and so many other regulations have been 
formerly, and are now daily, transgressed, that purity of 
caste exists in the mind of the simple Hindu alone. 
Nevertheless, though the fact is so, though no casto is 
really pure, and no one can say from which of tho four 
sources many of the present castes spring, theoretically 
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it is supposed to be otherwise, and Hindus on this and 
many other subjects believe what a very small exercise of 
their reasoning powers would show them to be false.” 

“You said each caste had a distinct hereditary 
occupation—was that so from the beginning ? ” asked 
Marion. 

“ Supposed to have been so by the credulous Hindus, 
who will believe anything. There were by tradition, as I 
said before, originally four lines or races of men proceeding 
from the Creator—^namely, the Brahmins, the Kshatria, 
the Vaisya, and the Sudra. The first were at the head of 
all creation, and destined alone to fill the offices of priests 
and judges. They were also the advisers of kings, and 
destined to perform a few other very high functions. Tho 
second were all warriors. The third were the industrious 
class, to be employed on tillage, manufactures, and tho 
like; while the fourth class were the menial race. As 
time went on, each of these four branches divided into 
several others, and these again into more numerous 
divisions, which in their turn were again subdivided; so 
that at the present day the different castes of Hindus 
number some hundreds, and it is needless to observe that 
they have not strictly kept to the hereditary employment 
allotted by tradition to their forefathers. In fact, so 
much is tho supposed original order of things upset, that 
Brahmins may now often be found performing menial 
ofiicos for us Europeans, and even for the fourth class, or 
Sudras, who, in spite of the hereditary bondage of slavery, 
or rather servitude, assigned to them, have in many cases 
attained to honour, wealth, and distinction in our days, 
and in olden times, I believe, to even royalty itself.” 

“ How do the Hindus get over these stubborn facts ? ” 
asked Beatrice. 

. “As they get over a hundred others which militate 
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equally against all caste traditions—simply by ignoring 
them, when convenient to do so, or hrin^g forward some 
author who sanctionB such deviations. The mass of 
Hindu writings on the subject of caste is very voluminous; 
some of the writings are pronounced sacred, and all are 
looked up to with reverence. Many, however, flatly con¬ 
tradict each other; and thus the Hindu, bent on finding 
an authority for any past or existing state of things, or 
any caste whim he may have conceived, has not generally 
to seek in vain.” 

“ Then caste is not the same thing now that it was in 
olden times ? ” remarked Beatrice. 

" Pardon me, I did not say so at all,” resumed Hoby. 
“ Some very old Hindu writings show, on the contrary, 
that even in those days there were almost as many 
departures from what are supposed to have been the 
original and divinely-accorded caste rules as there are 
now. I believe the almost numberless branches that have 
sprung from the four parmit stocks have ever been, and 
are even in oui' day, yearly increasing, so that the whole 
affair is enveloped in greater confusion now than it was 
then ; but in its baneful influence, which is really all with 
•which we need concern ourselves, it is much the same 
to-day as it has ever been.” 

“ Do the lower respect the higher castes ? For instance, 
does a Sudra, or whatever you call it, respect a Brahmin 
because he is a Brahmin ? ” asked Marion. 

“ To a certain extent, yes ; but very much less so than 
in olden times. The day was when to incur the curse of 
a Brahmin was a calamity dreaded by all, for it was 
supposed to affect both the temporal and eternal welfare 
of its recipient. Thus no one dared to speak or act 
against them in any way, and they were freest© commit 
the greatest excesses and crimes. They had also in those 
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times great prerogatives; they were only amenable to the 
laws in a very mitigated form, and their property was 
inviolable. All this is, of course, changed nowadays, and 
they do not therefore command the same respect as 
formerly; still they are. looked up to even now; and this 
reverence is doubtless somewhat increased by the con¬ 
sideration which, I cannot help thinking, the Government 
unwisely pays to caste.” 

“ In what way ? ” asked Beatrice. 

“ In many ways," Hoby replied. “ None but high-caste 
men are enlisted as soldiers, and when enlisted, their 
caste prejudices are recognised, and even fostered. So it 
is in every branch of the service—the higher a man’s 
caste, the better chance he has of employment under 
Government. The natives all see this, and it naturally 
keeps up their reverence for caste pretensions. The 
sepoys see it also, and it makes them arrogant and often 
useless; for, on the score of caste, they object to various 
things which much impairs their value as soldiers. Our 
recognition of caste is carried farther; for in the jails, 
where criminals are confined, deference is there also paid 
to it. The prisoners are allowed to have their food pre¬ 
pared in the manner the rules of their caste point out 
(some time back, before the messing system was intro¬ 
duced, it was much worse), and if accidentally a European 
has come near it, or they conceive in any other way that 
it has become tainted, I know cB^sea where their whims 
have been yielded to and other food supplied. Surely this 
is a mistake, and in prison discipline at least we ^ould 
ignore caste altogether.” 

“ I think so too,” remarked Beatrice. 

“ My views in respect of caste are, perhaps, peculiar; 
at all events, they are opposed to the views of the mass 
of officers, civil and military and therefore, mind you, I 
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give them with all due deference. In my estimation, we 
have all along made a great mistake in our treatment of 
caste: its rules and regulations are so undefined, so 
uncertain, vary so much in each and every caste division, 
that even were it wise to recognise it in our dealings with 
natives who voluntarily take on themselves Government 
employ, it would be difiJcult to do so only to the extent 
really necessary; and therefore we should be, as indeed we 
are now, daily imposed upon. I doubt, however, could we 
define the necessary limits to which caste compels its 
votaries to adhere, the wisdom of recognizing it at all. I 
would, mind you, in no way advocate a crusade against it; 
this would do infinitely more harm than the course we 
have hitherto pursued, but I would in every possible case 
ignore its requirements, in every case treat low and high 
caste alike: the former should be as eligible for Govern¬ 
ment employ as the latter; and with regard to the array, 
where, perhaps, the greatest difficulty lies, inasmuch as 
high-caste men would, at all events at the commencement 
of this new policy, object to enlist in regiments where 
low-caste men.were entertained, I would have both high 
and low-caste regiments, treating them, however, in the 
same way, and showing no favour whatever to the former. 
Such a course would in a few years do much to lower the 
estimation caste is held in by the natives themselves, and 
might eventually—though that day is far distant—abolish 
it altogether. Another advantage we should derive, and 
no small one in my opinion, is, that whereas the Bengal 
army (an army of mercenaries without patriotism, serving 
their conquerors) is now all of one stamp, with the binding 
sympathies of high caste ranning through it,—and surely, 
therefore, a dangerous force for alien conquerors to main¬ 
tain,—we should then have an army so constituted that if, 
from any unforeseen causes, a portion failed us, we might 
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all the more, from that very reason, reckon upon the 
fidelity of the remainder." 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Hoby, we have to thank you for 
an amusing and instructive lecture on this wonderful 
thing called caste,” said Beatrice; “ it has taught me 
much I did not know before. From all you have said, you 
are, I presume, no admirer of the policy of, the East India 
Company.” 

“Pardon me,” Hoby replied, “Ishould be sorry you 
left me with that impression. The only subjeet we have 
discussed is that of caste, and on that point I do not 
certainly approve of the policy pursued. Had others been 
brought forward, I should have had much to say in favour 
of the Honourable Company, who have certainly governed 
India during a hundred years in a manner that reflects 
credit on themselves and on our Sovereign.” 

“ Well, Mr. Hoby,” remarked Beatrice, “ you must 
reserve your praises of the East India Company for 
another time ; our horses are now rested ; you are so too, 
I suppose, Marion, so we will canter on and catch the 
regiment.” 

“ Yes, I am quite ready,” said Marion, as she gathered 
up her reins; “ good-bye, and thank you, Mr. Hoby. I 
hope you will not be long delayed with those nasty carts; 
they creak enough to drive one mad,” she added, as, 
putting her horse into a canter, she passed a ponderously- 
laden hackery, which, with its wooden axles, guiltless of 
oil, made noise enough to be heard half a mile off. 

“ There she goes,” said Hoby, haK aloud, as he watched 
the two horsewomen cantering away, “ and how different 
to the other at her side. What a contrast between the 
two characters 1 They are both beautiful, certainly; but 
even there the contrast is not lessened; attractive and 
repellant beauty differ nearly as much as beauty and its 
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reverse. What a treasure she will be to the man who 
wius her—oh, that I could be the man! ” 

Wo must leave Hohy to finish his soliloquy. The two 
fair riders were not long in catching up the regiment, 
which, no longer marching in sections of companies as 
when it left the station, spread over a considerable extent 
of road, as the sepoys trudged on at their ease. Beatrice 
and Marion threaded their way through the crowd of 
soldiers, and a short distance ahead of the regiment came 
up to the colonel, Edgington, Bruce, and one or two 
others. 

“ Delighted to see you, ladies,” said the gallant Colonel 
Carstairs; “ always delighted to see you, but especially so 
in your present guise and positions. It is, I hope, an 
earnest that we shall often be blessed with your company 
on the march. I am glad that you both have the good 
taste to prefer your Arabs’ backs to that of the elephant.” 

“You have caught us earlier than I thought you 
would,” remarked Edgington; “ I suppose though, Marion, 
you were all anxiety to see what a march was like; or 
rather, that you both were, for it is equally new to you, 
Beatrice.” 

“ Early as we are, we should have been up long, long 
ago,” said Marion, “ but we took pity on poor Mr. Hoby 
with the rearguard, and somehow tlie conversation turn¬ 
ing on the natives and caste, he told us an immense deal 
about it all.” 

“ Did he ? ” said Major Bruce; “ well, now retail it to 
us for our benefit; it will help to kill two or three miles 
of road.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I couldn’t repeat to you one-half; besides, I 
have had enough of caste for a week at leaqt. I see 
Mrs. Bruce on in front, I shall canter after her, Beatrice. 
It is such fun, this gipsy sort of proceeding, living in tents 
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and inarching; only gipsies don’t ride generally, and that’s 
the best part of it,” she added smilingly to the colonel, as 
she touched her steed lightly with the whip. 

“ I’ll come on with you. Miss Paris; I want to speak to 
Mrs. Bruce,” said the colonel, touching his somewhat 
lethargic charger (the old Cape who ran in the steeple¬ 
chase) with the spur. 

“ Come on, then; but quick. A race, who catches 
Mrs. Bruce first! ” called out Marion, starting off at a 
gallop, her merry laugh ringing the while through the 
clear and bracing morning air. 

Away they went; but the colonel had no intention of 
racing his fair antagonist, so he followed at a sharp gallop, 
and arrived at the goal in time enough to be laughed at by 
the merry Marion for his defeat. 

Twelve miles accomplished, and they arrived at the 
encamping-ground. The scene that mot both Beatrice’s 
and Marion’s eyes was new, and pleased them with its 
novel and picturesque appearance. The spot chosen was 
a mango-tope, or grove of those beautiful trees, the thick 
foliage of which caused a deep and luxurious shade in 
striking contrast to the glaring day outside. In the fore 
part of the grove, facing the road, from which it lay some 
two hundred yards distant, were arranged in line the 
sepoys’ tents, simple affairs enough, of which there was 
one long one for each company, while immediately behind 
them the tents of the native officers stood. Deeper in the 
grove, and studded about without any apparent regularity, 
were canvas abodes of all sizes and shapes, from the large 
double-poled mess-tent to the small hill-tent. In fact, 
whichever way the ladies looked, canvas houses, of dif¬ 
ferent forms and various sizes, appeared; for officers in 
'India, when not on , active service, march luxuriously 
epough, generally with two or sometimes three of these 
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and in the mouths of those who smoked so early were 
“ first chop; ” and though there was but one speaker at 
the moment we introduce the party to the reader, what he 
said engaged the attention of all. 

“A curious circumstance was reported to me this 
morning,” said Mr. Peters, “ by a peon * of the kotwalli.f 
It seems that yesterday the police in the village, on the 
north-west side of Cawnpore, received from other villages, 
still further on, small chupattees, baked hard, about three 
inches in diameter. Immediately on their receipt, the 
policeman of each village baked four or five others, and sent 
them to all tlic bustees | in his neighbourhood. My 
informant told me that two or three of these cakes came to 
Cawnpore yesterday, were immediately multiplied by the 
police, and then sent off to all the places around. I heard 
all this by acc'dent early tliis morning, and during my ride 
I met the kotwal § ‘ F >olas Sing,’ and asked him what it 
meant. He with me had heard of it only to-day, and is as 
much in the dark as I am. He thinks, however, it is very 
likely something in the shape of a circular connected with 
the pay of the police,—a kind of round robin for an increase 
of wages,—and at all events of no consequence.” 

“ Singular, certainly,” said Edgington; “ the same tiling 
has occurred elsewhere—at Futtehghur, if I mistake not. 
There's an account of it in the last Friend of India I 
received. Here, bearer, bring the Rubber ke k}iag%iz\\ 
which is on the table in my room. I wonder what it all 
means.” 

“ Nothing, probably, or rather nothing that we can care 
about,” said Mr. Peters. “It’s a funny proceeding, 
though,—a regular Arabian Night’s method of sending 
hews about, is it not. Miss Paris ? ” 

* Messenger. f Police-office. | Villages or hamlets. 

§ Police-officer. II Newspaper, or, literally, paper of news. 
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“Quite romautic,” answered Marion. “Perhaps each 
cake had a note hidden inside ? ” 

“A bright idea, but not at all probable,” remarked 
Edgington; “for whatever it is, it’s meant simply as a sign 
or token; but here comes the Friend, Ah, here’s the 
article; shall I read it out ? ” 

“ Do, by all means,” said several, and Edgington read as 
follows:— 

“ Ope morning towards the end of last month the officials 
of Futtehghur were in commotion. Frotoi thannah after 
thannah there arrived little chupattees about two inches in 
diameter. They were accompanied by all kinds of reports 
from puzzled thannahdars, and set the European world in 
a fever of speculation. It appeared that, a lew evenings 
previous, a chowkeydar from Cawnpore ordered a chow- 
keydar in Futtehghur to make and bake twelve chupattees, 
such as the one he showed. Two he was to reta* two 
more were to be given to each of the five nearest chow- 
keydars. The order was obeyed, and ail n ght long there 
was running and baking of chupattees. The five obeyed 
orders also, and distributed their message to twenty-five, 
and so the affair went on in geometrical ratio, the cakes 
sweeping over the district at a speed at which no Indian 
post yet travels. The wave has not stopped yet. It 
reached Allahabad in a few days, and to all appearances 
will include the whole of the North-west. Everywhere the 
police are the instruments of conveyance, and everywhere 
the police are unable to afford the least clue to the meaning 
of so strange an effort. 

“ What does it mean? In France such an occurrence 
would immediately bo attributable to the agency of the 
' hidden leaders of the Marianne. On the Continent, some 
revolutionary hero would probably be thrown into prison. 
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till he accounted for what he knew nothing about. In 
India, however, though conspiracies are possible, secret 
societies are not; and speculation is again at fault. Are 
all the chowkeydars about to strike for wages ? or is any¬ 
body trying a new scheme for a parcel-dawk? Is it 
treason, or a jest? Is there to be an ‘explosion of 
feeling’? or only of laughter? Is the chupattee a fiery 
cross, or only an indigestible edible ? a cause of revolt, or 
only of the cholic ? Is the act that of an influential mal¬ 
content, or only of a fool? All these suggestions have 
been offered, and we may add one more to the crowd. 
The despatch may have been the consequence of a vow 
made by some policeman, aided by the intense ignorance 
which distinguishes the force. These speculations, how¬ 
ever, afford no light; the only clear fact appearing to be 
this—the police obey orders without knowing Whence they 
are transmitted. They ought to be prohibited from trans¬ 
mitting signals not authorised by a European.” * 

“ What’s the date of the paper ? By that account, this 
sign has been through Cawnpore before—ten or twelve 
days ago at least. Perhaps you misunderstood the peon 
as to the time, eh Peters ? ” asked Bruce. 

“Misunderstood him?—^that’s not likely; besides, as I 
tell you, I saw the kotwal afterwards,” Peters replied. 
“ No; what the meaning of it all is, or why it’s happened 
twice in this way, I don’t know. But, Bdgington, lot mo 
see/’ he continued, stretching out his hand for the paper; 
" it says here in the Friend that the chupattees were sent 
from Cawnpore to Futtehghur. Now this time they are 
travelling the other way, down here from the Futtehghur 
side—the sign or symbol; as it were, coming back.” 

“ The Friend of India asks what it means, and I think 
we may do so too,” said Edgington. “It’s impossible, 
* This is an actual copy from the paper named. 
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-however, Peters, it can mean anything of consequence, 
or be a sign mderstood by all through whose hands it 
passes; for were it so, the secret could never have been 
kept.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” remarked Hoby; “it’s 
astonishing how very close the natives can be when they 
like, and also astonishing how sympathetic caste union 
will make a secret quite safe even if many are its depo¬ 
sitaries." 

“ Well, whatever it is, it’s a mystery at present,” Peters 
remarked, “ and a mystery that’s likely to continue, as far 
as I am concerned; for I would not walk very far to 
know it.” 

“ There we differ,” Hoby added. " I would walk from 
this time till this time to-morrow to learn it—ay, and eat 
or drink little by the way.” 

“What, then?” said Peters; “do you think it some 
mighty affair, some great state secret, handed about by 
chowkeydars* who can scarcely Avrite their own names, and 
who would surely not bo chosen for such a purpose. 
Besides, who in John Company’s land is to hatch such a 
secret ? Tell me that.” 

“Your query I cannot answer. I only say, and say 
again, I’d very willingly walk all to-day in the sun to 
find it out.” 

“Hoby, you’ve got some idea in your head about it,” 
said Colonel Carstairs. “ Out with it, man; it will relieve 
you to get rid of it. I’ll swear you have some fancy, from 
the way you answered just now.” 

“ You are right, sir, I have; but I know you’ll all laugh, 
if I tell it,” replied Hoby. 

“An additional reason, surely, why you should do so, 
Mr. Hoby,” remarked Marion archly; “ I like laughing.” 

• Native police. 
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“ Quite right, Miss Paris,” continued the colonel;. 
“ Isssides, if Mr. Hoby is not now made to speak, he’ll go 
away with a character for wisdom which, perhaps, after 
all, he’s not entitled to.” 

“ Now, Hoby, it’s no use delaying: the company’s 
against you, or, at least, your silence; so make a virtue of 
necessity,” remarked Bruce. 

“I think you are right, major,” said Hoby; “and as 
my idea is perhaps worth little, you shall have it without 
further preface. You all heard the other day of the 
mutiny at Berhampore—the 19th Native Infantry, who got 
an idea into their heads that the new cartridges had pig 
and bullock fat in them. Is it not possible that tliis 
chupattee mystery may be connected with that mutiny ? ” 

A roar of laughter was all the answer he received. It 
was so loud and long that some little time passed before he 
could speak again. 

“ I prophesied you would all laugh; and, see, I am a true 
prophet. You do not join in the merriment against me, 
ladies; that is, however, only because you have not been 
long enough' in India to appreciate the folly of my supposi¬ 
tion, and-” 

“ But Hoby, Hoby,” broke in Bruce; “ where can bo 
the connection between a mutiny in one of the lower 
stations in Bengal and this chupattee affair up here ? ” 

“ Does the Berhampore mutiny stand quite alone, Bruce? 
Answer me that,” rejoined Hoby. 

“ Yes ; there’s been no other. There have been reports, 
—certainly,—at Barrackpore,—that-” 

“ Not at Barrackpore alone, Bruce,” interrupted Hoby; 
“ but from several stations in the army have reports 
been, bruited about that the sepoys think something is 
going to happen; that they are dissatisfied with this new 
cartridge ; and that, in fact, they are uneasy, unquiet. I 
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have myself a chit* from an officer of the 19th, at Ber- 
hampore, written as far back as last January; and then, 
speaking of his regiment, he says, it is shaky. The event 
has shown how shaky it was ; and can you—can any other 
man who knows anything'of India, the natives, and caste 
sympathy—suppose that the 19th stand alone in this 
business; that the disaffection which caused them to break 
out is not shared elsewhere? I do not wish to be an 
alarmist,” he continued, as he saw Marion listening 
intently to what he said, and as he thought, at the same 
moment, that his colonel might officially disapprove of 
such sentiments; “ I do not wish to be an alarmist, and I 
dare say the Berhampore mutiny will be the first and 
last; but when you ask me, Bruce, what possible con¬ 
nection these chupattee messages can have with the 
Berhampore affair, I answer, that though the mutiny 
there stands alone, disaffection in the army has not been 
'*onfined to that station.” 

“ Hoby is right in some things,” remarked the colonel; 
" not that I attach any importance to this chupattee 
business, or that I think disaffection has spread in the 
army. The latter is the sort of tale to frighten old women 
with, and it’s never likely to happen with Jack Sepoy, as 
long as he gets his pay regularly. Besides, if there were 
any discontent, we should have heard of it from all 
quarters ; for it’s impossible a regiment can be disaffected 
and the officers not know it. "We should all laugh, and 
naturally, at anyone who told us the 99th was discon¬ 
tented ; and in the same way of the Ist, or any other 
regiment at Cawnpore. But one thing you said, Hoby, 
reminded ine of a trifling circumstance which occurred last 
week. The subadar of the grenadier company, Mehu LaU 
—^the fellow with the tremendous long white moustaches— 

• A letter. 
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was at my quarters on some duty or another, and after a 
long j>reamble—I could not guess what he was driving at 
—he asked me if it was true that the Government were 
going to convert all the sepoys to Christianity. It was 
such an absurd idea, that I nearly tumbled off my chair 
laughing. Only fancy old Mehu Lall made to subscribe to 
the Thirty-nine Articles 1 I laughed, as I tell you, till I 
cried again; and at last, I suppose, the old subadar saw 
the absurdity of the idea himself, and laughed with me. 
When we could laugh no more, he told me that it was, or 
rather had been, a current report here; but that, of course, 
none of the native officers of our regiment believed it.” 

" Did you notice it any further, sir,” asked Bruce. 

“ Dear me, no ; what good would that do ? ” remarked 
the colonel. "A foolish, idle, childish report—the less 
noticed the better. No, no; Jack Sepoy is easily aroused, 
but he’s just as easily pacified (see the Berhampore case, 
for example); and whatever his faults are, he’s loyal and 
stanch to the backbone.” 

" We saw a sepoy of our regiment to-day,” remarked 
Beatrice presently, “ who appeared to be quite a different 
kind of man to the others,—a different caste of face, and a 
large black beard.” 

“ With such funny, sharp, twinkling eyes,” added 
Marion; “ and after a little bit two others with the same 
sort of faces joined him.” 

“ Sikhs, probably,” remarked the colonel. “ We have 
above twenty-five in all. By the Government order we 
may enlist upwards of one hundred; but I’m not sorry we 
have no more. They sadly spoil the look of a line, with 
their long beards by the side of the smooth-faced Brahmin 
and Bajput. I cannot understand myself how the Govern¬ 
ment allow them to be enlisted; they are low-caste felbws, 
—or rather, they’ve got no caste at all, and many of them 
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in a regiment 'would, I am sure, demoralize its tone. The 
spirit of our army is its high caste; destroy that, and you 
destroy the soldier’s self-respect, which is the strongest 
staff we lean on. Now, good morning, ladies; I should 
like to sit and chat longer, but this morning I can’t. 
Good-day, Peters; ferret out the chupattee business,—^it’s 
your duty to do so; but you’ll find, if you do, an illustra¬ 
tion of the mountain and mouse fable. Now, old Gape, 
come near the steps,” he continued to his horse, as he 
was about to mount. “ When I was as young as you, 
Mrs. Edgington, I could spring up without a stirrup. Can 
do it still, for the matter of that. Miss Paris, for though I 
have been two-and-twenty years in India, I’m still as 
active as-” 

As what, they were not told; for the colonel, as he 
spoke, wished to illustrate what he asserted, and tried to 
gain his horse’s back by a spring from the verandah steps. 
He was successful, for he lighted on the saddle; but the 
Gape, frightened at his master’s unwonted actmty, started 
off with a bound, and the sentence was left unfinished. 
Our gallant colonel had him in command, however, before 
he reached the compound-gate, when, bowing to the party 
in the verandah, he passed out on the road. 

Beatrice then turned to Hoby, and said, “Do you 
remember the lecture on caste, Mr. Hoby, you gave 
Miss Paris and myself on the march ? Colonel Garstairs, 
I see, holds a very different opinion.” 

“ Our colonel has, of course, much more experience than 
I have,” Hoby replied. 

“ I cannot say that I quite agree with all the colonel 
said,” remarked Bruce. “ Begarding the sikhs, for in¬ 
stance, I know they are good soldiers, and I very much 
doubt any natives of Hindostan fighting, without European 
leaders, as the sikhs fought in both the Sutlej and Punjab 
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campaigns. The Ehalsa army was, without exception, the 
most, formidable enemy we have encountered in India 
sinoe our rule began. I have no doubt, therefore, it would 
be well to entertain a large number of these men in the 
Bengal regiments. The sikh, it is true, has no caste,— 
the only superstition of the kind he holds is a veneration 
for cows, which is, as you all know, common to the Hindu, 
but he is, perhaps, all the more useful on that account, and 
the sepoys do not look down on him as they would on a 
low-caste man; they rather, on the contrary, regard him 
as they do one of us—a being of a different race, out of 
the caste pale. The fact, therefore, of a large number of 
sikhs in a regiment would never prevent high-caste Hindus 
joining its ranks." 

“ I would even go farther than you,” added Hoby. “ I 
am sure the sikh is a better soldier than either the Hindu 
or Mahommedan of Hindostan. Better in every way; 
superior in physical strength, more ready to do rough 
work, he will handle the spade as willingly as the musket; 
he requires none of the absurd preparation to cook and eat 
his food which’the Hindu does; he will go anywhere, fight 
anything, hve and mess with Europeans, if required to do 
so; and, more than all, he does not hate us as the Mahom- 
medans do (conceal it as they will); nor is he bound by 
caste sympathy like the Hindus, which bond of union 
amongst the latter is, I sometimes think, the most dan¬ 
gerous element in our army.” 

“ But as this bond of union, as you call it, does not bind 
the Mahommedans and Hindus together,” remarked Ed- 
gington, “ I cannot see why it is dangerous. It might be 
. BO were our soldiers all Hindus; but mixed as they are, I 
see no objection to it.” 

“I am quite aware,” Hoby replied, “that the opposing 
element of Hindu and Mussuhnan has always been 
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regarded as our safeguard for the fidelity of the native, 
army, and doubtless it is so in a very great measure; but 
is it not possible some question might arise which would 
enlist the sympathies of .both, and where should we be 
then? If, on the other hand, instead of two, you had 
three, four, or even more classes devoid of sympathy with 
one another, would not our safety bo so much increased by 
each and every additional opposing element ? It is on this 
ground alone—^putting the comparative excellence of high 
and low caste men out of the question—I would enlist as 
many sikhs as I could get; and as high and low caste 
Hindostanees will not herd together, I would also have 
some regiments expressly for the latter in which not a 
Brahmin or Rajpoot should be admitted.” 

“ Let us turn from theory to facts,” said Edgington, 
after a short pause, during which no one had thought it 
necessary to answer Hoby; for they all knew his crotchets 
regarding caste, did not agree with him, and were sure 
they could not change his opinion. “ Did you see in yes¬ 
terday’s Htirkaru that the sepoys at Barrackpore were 
also supposed to be in a state of excitement about this 
new cartridge, and that the late fires there are attributed 
to it?” 

“ Yes,” replied Peter^; “ I saw also that the native officers 
had been doing all they could to stay the feeling, but the 
idea was, they were afraid of their men, and, at all events, 
had done no good.” 

“ Is it to be wondered at ? ” asked Hoby. “ The pro¬ 
moters of the disturbance were probably high-caste Brah¬ 
mins, and a native officer of an inferior caste always pays 
deference to these priestly beings—another advantage this 
of your Brahmin sepoy 1 ” 

“You are quite incorrigible, Hoby,” said the major, 
laughing, “ vnth your caste ideas.” 
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“ Perhaps I am, major; but I detest the way we act in 
the whole matter. The way we truckle to caste, the defer¬ 
ence we pay to it, the impositions we allow to be put on us 
as to its requirements. I look elsewhere out of the ranks, 
and I see the Mussulman do things opposed to the Koran, 
the Hindu act contrary to his caste rules, and yet--” 

"Where do you see this?” interrupted the major; “only 
in little matters, at all events.” 

" Which of us who have seen Mussulman and Hindu 
servants have not seen it ? How long would any Mahom- 
medan khitmudgar'^^ stop in his master’s service did he act 
strictly up to the edicts of the Koran? How long the 
Brahmin Sirdah bearer if he was as particular about his 
caste as a sepoy ? Will your Mahommedan sepoy stand 
by while you eat ham, bring it to you on a plate, or wash 
the plate afterwards? No 1 but your khitmudgar or khan- 
sanah will 'do this. Will your high-caste Hindu sepoy 
wash your feet and wash the basin after it ? No, but your 
Brahmin bearer will do so. I do not of course mean to 
imply that sepoys should perform such menial ofi&ces; I 
argue simply on the caste question, and bring forward 
these examples to show the truth of what I stated, that 
out of the ranks both Mussulmans and Hindus act in 
opposition to their prejudices. I will now go a step 
further, and ask why our house servants do these things ? 
The answer is plain, because they would not otherwise 
get service; and if, again, I ask why our sepoys object 
to much that falls within a soldier’s duties, the answer is 
equally plain, because they know well our weak policy 
with respect to caste. The whole argument seems to me 
to lie in a nutshell, for as the rules which fence round 
caste with the Hindu, and the obligations of the true 
believer are both very elastic, and as they can be passed 
* Table-servant. 
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and transgressed when it suits the purpose of either Hindu 
or Mussulman, why then, forsooth, should we truckle to 
either in the ranks ? nay, more, why put ourselves in a 
position that we must argue the question at all, and out 
of the millions in Hindostan, numbering so many creeds, 
castes and sects, confine our army to those alone who, 
we well know, will give most trouble in time of peace, 
and are not, in my opinion, the best men obtainable 
for war?” 

“ Well but, Edgington, about the Barrackporo affair,” 
asked Major Bruce, who wished to get away from tho 
caste question. “ Tho Htvrkaru did not speak of it as 
anything serious.” 

“ Not exactly serious, but it thought prompt measures 
should bo taken,” answered Edgington; “ and I think so 
too. All old officers agree that tho army is not, now¬ 
adays, what it was; the men are neither so satisfied nor 
so obedient as formerly, and I feel certain a few really 
severe measures would do Jack Sepoy good. I partly 
agree with you, Hoby, in thinking we have petted the 
sepoys too much, though I cannot think that in our con¬ 
sideration for his caste we have acted unwisely.” 

“ My opinion is worth no more than another’s,” Hoby 
rejoined; “ and I have spoken my share.” 

“ So we all have, I think,” added Bruce; " and I 
wonder we have not driven you good ladies away with 
the dry and ‘ shoppy ’ subjects we have been discussing. 
Do you know the meaning of that slang word, Mrs. 
Edgington ? ” 

“ No,” answered Beatrice. 

” It means anything connected with the shop,” he said, 
laughing; “ and as the army is our shop, and the sepoys 
our stock in trade, wo have been talking ‘ shoppy ’ 1 ” 

“ Oh, indeed I ” exclaimed Marion; “ but why should 
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you think the subjects have not interested us? I’m 
afraid you’ve a very small idea of women’s mental powers, 
Major Bruce, and think nothing but light subjects can 
engage our attention.” 

“I stand reproved,” the major answered, getting up 
from his chair; “and I’ll not sit down again—that shall 
be my punishment.” 

Hoby rose also. " Como along, Hoby,” continued the 
major, “ we’ll go together, and, en route, I’ll see if I 
cannot make you think better of Jack Sepoy than you 
do. Adieu, ladies 1 Miss Paris, I will read up some very 
scientific subject to discuss with you next time we meet, 
after which, perhaps, you will forgive me for supposing 
you were bored to-day.” 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

THE BACHELOK’s BALL—^A PBOPOBAL—^THE BAJAH OF 
BHITOOB. 

The hot weather of 1857 has begun, and begun, too, at that 
very hot station, Cawnpore. The heat in India is bad 
everywhere, but it is worse at some places than others. A 
sandy soil, want of vegetation and trees, buildings with 
pucca roofs and white-washed fronts, off which the sun 
is reflected, each of these makes a station hotter than 
its neighbours. Cawnpore having most of these heat- 
producing causes, it has often been said, that but a sheet 
of brown paper lies between it and the infernal regions. 

On a Monday evening, in the middle of April, 1867, the 
Assembly Booms at Cawnpore were one blaze of light, for a 
ball was given that night by the bachelors at the station. 
Those new to India would have thought it much too warm 
to dance, and so truly it was; but the monotony of station 
life is great in Hindostan, and people readily enter upon 
anything which promises amusement, and temporary forget¬ 
fulness of the heat. 

The ball was well attended. Cawnpore is a large place, 
and the difficulty in getting ladies enough together for a 
dance, which is not uncommon at out-stations, was not 
felt here. As the greater part of the civil service members, 
with their families, were present, there was a fair sprinkling 
of black coats, a thing always desired in India; for, contrary 
to the rule at home, black has certainly the preference of 
red amongst young ladies, or mammas looking out for 
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husbands; and thus the sons of Mars, who elsewhere carry 
all before them, must be content in the sunny East to follow 
their brethren in plain clothes. 

Of course the officers of the 99th Native Infantry were 
present, and with Edgington, Beatrice and Marion had 
come. It was but the third ball the latter had seen in 
India, and she had looked forward to it with the pleasure 
natural to a young girl, increased no doubt, in her case—or 
she would not be one of Eve’s daughters—by the know¬ 
ledge that her remarkable beauty caused a sensation in any 
assembly she entered. In truth. Miss Paris, on the night 
in question, was decidedly the belle of the ball-room; none 
of the men doubted it; and if not allowed by any mother 
who thought her own pretty daughter quite on a par with 
our demi-Grecian damsel, beauty is so much a matter of 
taste that a unanimous opinion regarding it is never to bo 
looked for. 

Marion’s beauty had never shone forth with greater 
lustre than it did on that night. The enervating climate 
of India, so destructive in the long run to good looks, is 
often at first favourable in its effects. It refines the 
complexion, it takes away, if it exists, the too redundant 
bloom of health, and gives a delicate and spiritual aspect 
to the face, which with beauty of a classic style, such as 
Marion’s, is strictly in keeping. Miss Paris, in short, 
looked handsomer this evening than she did at Calcutta or 
Dinapore. She was of such tender age that every week 
improved her appearance; and when Edgington met her as 
she came out of her room dressed for the ball, he started with 
wonder at her rare beauty. There was a charm in the face 
. of his protegee, which was very peculiar ; it was, if we may 
so express it, the charm of contrariety, or, in other words, 
the opposing ch^cter of her features, typical of both 
stately and lovable beauty. This it was wUch made it so- 
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winning. We have stated before how perfect was her 
Grecian profile; it was almost too much so (forcing, as it 
did, on the mind of the beholder the idea of majestic and 
unapproachable beauty), had it not been so completely 
reheved by the expression of both eyes and mouth, which 
were lovable to a degree, and shone out in this character 
the more prominently from the ever-present contrast they 
had in the haughty Grecian profile. Her profuse golden 
hair, in keeping with both the qualities mentioned, she 
wore generally a la Madonna, and low behind, in a thick 
Grecian plait; but this night she had twisted a part into a 
massive coronet, which, while it usurped the place of any 
other ornament on her head, added to the height of the 
already tall girl, and gave a queenly attribute to its posses¬ 
sor wliich Edgington had never seen her wear before. 

“ How do you like me so—mean with my hair done in 
this way? ” asked Marion of her guardian as she met him. 

“ I like it much. It makes you almost too handsome, 
though, Marion; you’ve broken hearts enough already, 
so it’s scarcely fair you should bring fresh forces into 
the field.” 

“ What nonsense, Arthur! Now go and call Beatrice, 
or we shall be late. No, there’s not plenty of time; for 
though perhaps you are blas6 as regards balls, remember 
I’m not.” 

My readers must surely remember Mrs. Merton, the 
wife of Ensign Merton, of the 99th, the pretty Eurasian 
who was at the Dinapore ball ? She is here in the Gawn- 
pore ball-room, dancing the first quadrille with Hoby, as 
Edgington, his wife, and Miss Paris enter. Mrs. Merton 
has known a long time that poor Hoby is in love, as also 
that he has a rival in his commandant. Her hopes are, 
however, all on Hoby’s side, for she likes him much; and 
.beheving, as she does, that girls generally accept the first 
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offer (this belief, by the bye, is very general with her class, 
and ihe, poor little thing, had done it herself), she hopes 
he will speak soon, and not miss his chance by waiting 
too long. 

" Oh, there’s Mrs. Edgington and Miss Paris I ” she 
exclaimed as they came in; “ and 1 declare Miss Paris 
looks handsomer than ever. Oh, I see her hair’s done 
differently. Isn’t she beautiful? I can’t keep my eyes 
off her. If I were a man, I should fall in love with her 
at once.” 

“ But suppose she did not return your love,” said Hoby 
with a slight sigh, which, however, did not escape his 
partner, “ you would only then be heaping up sorrow for 
yourself.” 

“ It shouldn’t be so, however; I’d love her so that I’d 
make her love me. She looks so lovable that I’m sure 
she’d return love with interest.” 

“Womeii^have their fancies as well as men,” said Hoby, 
“ and love does not always beget love.” 

“I’m sure it has not in one case,” remarked Mrs. 
Merton, dropping her.voice in a confidential way. “ Miss 
Paris does not care a bit about the colonel; it’s not likely 
that she should either, for he’s old enough to be her papa.” 
The pretty Eurasian looked slily at Hoby as she said this, 
to see how he received it; but the dance cut short her 
observations, and his answer, if he intended any. 

After the quadrille, Mrs. Merton sought her husband. 
“John, dear, I wish you could do something for poor 
Mr. Hoby; he’s in a sad way, I’m sure, desperately in 
love with Miss Paris, and thinks, foolish fellow, he has no 
chance.” 

“ And what can I do in the matter, Arabella ?■” 

“ A great deal. Encourage him. All men in love want 
encouragement. Tell him of your own case with me. I 
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would hare told him myself if I had not been ashamed. 
In fact, make him speak to Miss Paris; it’s all that’s 
necessary.” 

“ I have my doubts there, though I think she likes him 
better than she does anyone else,” Merton replied; " and, 
anyhow, Arabella dear, we must not interfere in the 
matter; Hoby is no fool, and can manage for himself; so 
just check your womanly desire to help on the match, and 
let not your pity for Mr. Hoby spoil your pleasure to-night. 
There’s no reason, because you’ve got into the scrape of 
marriage yourself,” he added, squeezing her arm, as he 
led her to a seat, “ that you should wish to drive every 
other young girl into it.” 

“ What nonsense, John. You don’t deserve to be talked 
to to-night, and so I’ll leave you,” she added, with a bright 
smile, as Edgington came up to claim her hand. ” What, 
a polka, Captain Edgington! I can’t say no; and you 
don’t wish me to, do you, John ? ” 

“ By no means,” replied Merton laughingly, “ for I 
intend to dance it too. Ah, there’s my partner waiting, 
and she won't wait much longer,” he added, as he ran off 
and left his pretty little wife with Edgington. 

“This is your polka. Colonel Carstairs,” said Marion, 
rising, as that ofiBcer came up with many a smile to claim 
it. “ If I remember right, you engaged me for this polka 
a fortnight ago, when the ball was first talked of.” 

“ Yes, Miss Paris, and have danced it many a time since 
then in anticipation. Though I’ve not danced much the 
last few years, dancing with you is-” 

“ If we don’t begin soon, it vdll be over, so let’s leave 
the talking till later,” interrupted Marion somewhat 
hastily, “and, in the meantime. I’ll conceive all the 
pretty things you meant to say.” 

As they whirl round in the dance, let me enlighten the 
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reader as to how Colonel Carstairs’ suit progressed. He 
had never made love in so many words, but he tried to 
look love whenever he met Marion, and he continually 
paid her a long string of compliments; anticipating which 
just now, she interrupted him. She was at a loss to under¬ 
stand all this. In her opinion, the colonel was much too 
old for a lover; nor could she believe that a man of his 
age and position would fall in love with a young girl like 
herself. Still, at times his looks looked so much like love 
that she became alarmed, and had latterly invariably 
stopped him at the commencement of any complimentary 
string. In her manner to him she was, however, as unre¬ 
served as ever; he had never spoken love, and she was at 
times almost ashamed that the idea of its possibility had 
been allowed a place in her imagination. She also intui¬ 
tively felt that the best way to keep things as they were 
was to act as iE such relations between them were- impos¬ 
sible, and she therefore treated him with the free and 
open manner natural for a girl to assume to the com¬ 
mandant of her guardian’s regiment. 

Colonel Carstairs, on his part, knew not exactly what to 
think. He had a great idea of the importance of his 
position in a worldly point of view, and felt sure the rank 
and locus standi his wife would have must tell in his 
favour. Still he sometimes thought, from sentiments 
Marion had uttered in his hearing, that she was not 
likely to be dazzled by such advantages, and then he felt 
somewhat desponding. Did she love him ? He had asked 
himself the question that very day, and answered it in the 
same breath in the negative. Did she know he loved her? 
That question he could not answer so easily, and two 
hookahs smoked while he pondered it did not enable him 
to come to a conclusion. “ One tiling is very certain," 
said the colonel, as ho finished the second hookah,—“ if 
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she doesn’t know it now, she never will know it until I 
speak; so I see no use in delaying any longer. Yes—^yes 
—^I’U pop to-night at the ball. I can certainly get her 
alone; and Mrs. Edgington seems determined at their 
house never to leave us.” 

The resolve was made, and the colonel got himself up 
that evening with unusual care. When he came into the 
room, however, and saw Marion looking so supremely 
lovely, his heart failed him; he felt as so many have felt 
before him, and will feel to the end of time, that he was 
not worthy of such a priceless jewel; that if she were not 
so perfect, so intoxicatingly beautiful, he could then pro¬ 
pose with better heart, with more hope of his suit being 
accepted. Having stopped where she could not see him, 
and watched her for a few minutes, he turned off into the 
supper-room, and drank two or three glasses of cham¬ 
pagne, after which, strange to say, he felt once more 
hopeful, and determined, at all events, to know his fate 
that night. 

After the polka came a quadrille. Marion did not dance 
it,—she was tired, and Colonel Carstairs sat by her side 
all alone. 

“ I shan’t get a better opportunity,” thought the colonel, 
“ why the devil don’t I begin ? ” 

“ Because the Indian climate makes one so nervous. 
Colonel Carstairs-” 

“ By Jupiter! how do you know what I was-” 

“ Miss Paris, they want another couple in the nearest 
quadrille, will you dance it ? ” said Mr. Peters, coming up 
at that moment. 

“ No, thank you, not this time, I’m so tired, Mr. Peters; 
I’ll dance the next with you instead,—will that do ? ” 

“ By all means; ” and Mr. Peters disappeared to find 
another partner for the vacant place. 
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“ I was saying," continued Marion, “ that because the 
Indian climate makes one so nervous, 1 am sure all the 
green tea which people drink is very bad, and I’ve per¬ 
suaded Mrs. Edgington to have no more in our house. We 
have had none to-day, and I feel much better for it.” 

“ Is that all,” replied the colonel, with a disappointed 
air; “ I was in hopes, from the way you began, that you 
had read my thoughts. Miss Paris, and intended to—to— 
encourage-’ ’ 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Marion, quite bewildered. 

“Never mind, it was a foolish fancy,” continued the 
colonel, “ but I wished to say something, and dared not 
say it. Will you listen if I say it now ? ” 

“ Of course I’ll listen. What could you want to say that 
you dared not say? I don’t understand you.” 

“ This, Miss Paris, that I have never made love in my 
life ” (he gulped the last words as he thought of Beatrice, 
and thought, perhaps, Marion knew of that episode) “ and 
therefore-” 

“ Therefore you have saved yourself from a great deal of 
worry and annoyance. Colonel Carstairs, I can quite believe 
it,” said Marion hastily, anxious to escape from what her 
woman’s tact told her was to follow. 

“You misunderstand me. Miss Paris,—not wilfully, I 
hope. I was about to say that, being unpractised in the 
art of love-making, I know not in what words to tell you, 
to—to—propose to you, later, to share my humble lot in 
life, and by so doing make me a happy man.” 

“It has come at last,” thought Marion, -with a sigh, 
“ and I must answer.” 

She was silent for a few moments ere she replied,— 

“I do not misunderstand you. Colonel Carstairs; it 
would be prudery to pretend 'it, and I truly grieve to pain 
you by saying it cannot be. I am very young, unused to 
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the ways of the world. If I thought anything in my con¬ 
duct had led you to hope for a favourable answer, I should 
feel even more miserable than I do at this moment. You 
have been very kind to me, and I like you very much, but 
my liking can never become love.” 

“ With time it might,” urged the poor colonel, clinging, 
like the drowning man, to the last chance of winning 
what he really knew not how much he prized until 
Marion’s answer showed him how poor his chance 
was,—“ with time it might, Miss Paris, and I will be very 
patient.” 

“ No, Colonel Carstairs; time, though it may increase 
the liking, will never give it the character of love. But 
I cannot talk about it,” continued poor Marion hastily, with 
a half-hysterical sob, which, however, she instantly sup¬ 
pressed ; the subject is as painful to me as to you. Forgive 
me, I beg, for any pain I may have caused you. See, we 
shall be noticed. Say I have your forgiveness; don’t deny 
me that,” she urged, with her eyes full of tears; “you 
truly know not how miserable I feel already at causing 
you sorrow.” 

“ Yes, my full forgiveness,” replied the colonel, after a 
pause, more affected than he had ever been before by 
woman’s words. “But, good God, I have nothing to 
forgive—^if any fault there be, it is mine—mine, Marion, 
(let me call you by that name once, but this once, for the 
first and last time), in supposing that a man of my age, 
with my blunted sensibilities, who has lived alone till he 
is fit for no other existence, could win the heart and hand 
of a being all youth, beauty and freshness, like yourself. 
My forgiveness, indeed!—^none but an angel would have 
asked for it. Ah 1 Miss Paris, happy, thrice happy the 
man who wins you 1 ” . 

“ Will you take me into the supper-room ? I feel very 
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faint; a glass of wine-and-water will do me good,” said 
Mfrion, rising, her face ghastly pale. 

Garstairs gave Jier his arm, and they passed to the 
supper-room. The snow-white arm which rested on his 
trembled violently, and he feared at one time she would 
fall by the way. The wine-and-water revived her, how¬ 
ever, and she said,— 

“ It was the heat more than anything else, and I must 
get a little cool air. Will you take me outside for a minute 
or two ? ” 

When there, the colonel said, “ May I make you one 
final request. Miss Paris, and then drop-” 

” Oh, not again,” she said beseechingly, looking up at 
him with a half-feeling of fear, in the comparative solitude 
of the verandah. 

“ You mistake me—my request is not hard to grant. 
Will you allow what has occurred this evening between 
us to remain unknown to all others ? ” 

Marion pondered a moment ere she answered, “ Yes, I 
will make the promise; but it must be coupled with a 
promise on your part not again to renew the subject.” 

“ I promise," he replied, with a deep sigh. 

“ And I promise,” said Marion. “ Now let us go in,” 
she continued, anxious to bring the scene to an end; 
“ the cool air has done me good. Leave me when I am 
seated; I would be a little alone. Nay, I will say good¬ 
bye here; I see Mrs. Peters, and can join her. Good-bye, 
Colonel Garstairs; believe me I shall always think of you 
as a very dear friend.” She shook his hand kindly. 
Another moment, and Garstairs was alone. 

The poor colonel felt miserable. Who would not feel 
miserable under such circumstances? He felt doubly 
miserable, because Marion, even in refusing him, had' 
made him love her the more. Oh, of all the shapes which 
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sorrow assumes in this sorrowful world, there are not 
many more acute than that the poor colonel laboured 
under. Up to this time, hope had cheered him, but now 
all was blank despair. To return to the gaieties of the 
ball-room was impossible ; he sent word by a servant to 
one of the ball stewards that he felt unwell, and was 
obliged to go home, and another half-hour saw him upon 
his plain charpoy bed, tossing about under the waving 
punkah, half dreaming, half thinking of Marion Paris, and 
the painful promise he had made her. 

Events in the world wag on, in spite of the misery felt 
by any number of its inmates; and the ball at Cawnporo 
was not a whit less gay for the sudden and heavy cloud 
which had overshadowed two beings that had entered 
those doors blithesome and happy. 

I say two, for Marion felt for poor Colonel Carstairs 
more than she cared to own to herself. She pitied him 
■with all her heart; what he had said touching the lonely 
life he led haunted her all that evening, and for poor 
Marion the ball had no more pleasure. It was, of course, 
the first proposal that had ever been made her. “ I trust 
this first is the last,” she said to herself, when, a little 
later, she sat by Mrs. Peters on the sofa, hoping that no 
one would disturb her train of thought; “ for truly it has 
made me very miserable.” 

Marion was not, however, long allowed to dwell on 
the subject. “ She must dance.” “ That set was in¬ 
complete without her.” “ She had promised to dance 
the waltz.” What could she do ? Dance she did, 
and in the exercise and excitement found relief. But 
when, as time went on, she saw not the colonel in 
the gay and whirling throng, and she pictured him in 
his solitary bungalow, a prey to grief, she could have 
cried from very heaviness of heart; for she had, alas 1 
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for tho first tiino in her life, caused heavy sorrow to 
another. 

Marion, sweet Marion! you have yet to learn that in 
this world the compensating scale holds good in your own 
character as in everything else. If from your suscep¬ 
tibility you feel pleasure more keenly than the mass, you 
will taste the cup of bitterness in a like ratio. Let not 
the knowledge, however, when attained, change your 
nature. Were all the world like your sweet self, how 
small the sum of human ills that mankind need bear! 

The general commanding at Cawnporo was in the ball¬ 
room,—General Wheeler, a brave old soldier, who, in 
spite of many years spent under a tropical sun, retained 
all the energy and determination of his youth.* Tho 
gaities of the ball pleased him; he knew well how neces¬ 
sary such relaxations and amusements were to vary tho 
monotony and ennui of station hfe, as also how constitu¬ 
tions, debilitated by the enervating influence of climate, 
take out a fresh lease of endurance, activity, and life from 
such scenes. 

Mr. Blank, an old Bengal civilian, vrith snow-white 
hair, who held the highest civil post at Cawnpore, and 
was known far and wide for his hospitahty and social 
disposition, sat on a sofa with Mrs. Bruce. Ices had 
just been handed round; and as they enjoyed this greatest 
of all luxuries in India, the conversation ran thus,— 

“A capital ball, certainly, Mrs. Bruce; I hope you 
have performed your share of the dancing.” 

“I’ve danced twice already, and I really think there 
are dancers enough without me.” 

“Yes, there’s no lack of ladies; and truly Cawnporo 
boasts many a pretty face,” remarked Mr. Blank. “ Mrs. 
Edgington, who sits opposite, I think very handsome. I 
• I have given the real name. 
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knew her father formerly, and her mother too; the expres¬ 
sion of her face reminds me of her mother,” 

“I knew Mrs. Plane slightly at Patna myself, and I 
think there is a likeness. What a sad affair that was, 
Mr. Blank, with the 34th Native Infantry at Barrackpore, 
the end of last month. Of course you hoard of it. A sepoy 
attacked the adjutant, and none of the guard interfered. 
I’m glad the Governor-General so soon after disbanded 
the 19th, who had mutinied at Berhampore; for such a 
severe punishment will have its effect. Tell me, what do 
you think of all this discontent in the army; I see there 
are reports of it from many stations ? ” 

“ I hope we have seen the last of it,” Mr. Blank replied, 
“ and I hope that when it’s all past, certain reforms, much 
wanted in the native regiments, will be carried out. But 
we are here to dance, not to discuss military matters, 
Mrs. Bruce : will you allow me the honour of your hand 
for the quadrille now forming ? ” 

“ With much pleasure,” replied Mrs. Bruce, as she rose 
from her seat. “ I observe, somehow, that neither military 
men nor civilians will discuss these matters with us ladies. 
Why is this ? ” 

“Because in ladies’ society more agreeable subjects 
naturally present themselves,” gallantly remarked Mr, 
Blank. “ Shall we take this place ? Mr, Iloby, will you 
and Miss Paris be our vis-a-vis. I’m glad. Miss Paris, you 
do not allow the gentlemen to be idle, but keep them to 
their work, or pleasure, I ought to say; for pleasure it 
must be to dance with you. If you have a spare quadrille 
later, I hope you’ll grant it to me.” 

While the dance was in progress, a noise outside pro¬ 
claimed the arrival of some person of consequence; and a 
few moments later a native, attired in the eastern style and 
with regal magnificence, entered the room. His height. 
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perhaps somewhat above the general height of man, was 
increased by the head-dress he wore, which was a conical¬ 
shaped cap, surmounted by a magnificent white feather. 
He was of a sinewy if not a stalwart build, his eyes were 
coal-black, a moustache shaded his lips, which were pecu- 
harly thick and African in their character, and a large 
bushy black beard descended to the jewelled hilts of the 
dagger and pistols in his kummurbund.’'' He advanced 
with perfect possession to where the general sat, and 
accosted him. 

“Who is that?” said Marion to Hoby, with whom she 
was dancing. 

“ The Eajah of Bhitoor, Nana Sahib. He is very fond 
of English society, and comes, they tell me, to many of the 
balls here.” 

“ What is he—an Indian chieftain?” asked Marion. 

“ So far a chieftain that he has a fort and palace a few 
miles from Cawnpore. A fine man, is he not?” 

“ One can scarcely see him for jewels,” replied Marion, 
laughing, “so I can’t say; but I don’t like the expression 
of his face at all. Such great ugly thick bps, and such a 
savage face altogether.” 

“His big beard makes him look savage,” remarked 
Hoby; “it is nothing else.” 

Half an hour later, the Bajah of Bhitoor, Mr. Blank, the 
old civilian, and Major Bruce stood together in one of the 
entrances, discussing the mutinous spirit which had mani¬ 
fested itself of late in the army. Nana Sahib could speak 
English, but Mr. Blank and Major Bruce were good 
Oriental linguists, and the conversation was conducted in 
Oordoo,t the common language of the country. 


A shawl worn round the waist, 
t Hindostanee. 
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" Many people now connect the chnpattee ciicnlar and 
the mutinous spirit together,” remarked Mr. Blank. 
" What does your Excellency,think?” 

” If I knew the meaning of the chupattee sign, I could 
better answer the question,” the Nana replied. 

" Have none of the intelligent natives near you suggested 
any explanation?” asked Mr. Blank. 

“ The suggestions have been nearly as numerous as the 
chupattees,” replied Nana Sahib; “but I have never 
thought it worth my while to try and unravel the myster 3 ^” 

“You think, then, it is nothing of consequence?” said 
Mr. Blank. 

“ I don’t think so, I know it,” the Nana replied. 
“ What I an important secret in the hands of thousands of 
chowkeydars! The English are much wanting in wisdom 
if they give it any value. It may be a freak of some 
wealthy native, who can afford to pay for it, to cause 
wonder in the council-chamber at Calcutta. It may bo an 
experiment of some company, to organize a telegraph 
which shall beat even your Ughtning one; it may be a 
thousand things I have heard suggested; but I know 
it is nothing which can engage the attention of sensible 
men.” 

“ Your Excellency has heard,” remarked Major Bruce, 

“ that the 19th Native Infantry were disbanded at Bar- 
rackpore, this month. Will that severe step, in the native 
opinion, stop the mutinous feeling?” 

“It has stopped it already, I consider,” the Nana 
replied. “Is it a light thing for a thousand men to be 
turned loose on the world, to lose their all? His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor General did well to take so decided a 
step, and turn those rascals adrift who had been unfaithful 
to their salt.” 

“What an absurd idea has been reported,” said Major 
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Brace, “amongst the native soldiers, that the Govern¬ 
ment meant to Christianize the army. Whence do you 
think it sprang? The Company have always been so 
careful on the subject of religion, that I should have 
thought it the last report which would have gained 
credence.’’ 

“ Who can say where it originated ?” the Nana replied. 
“ The Sirkah* have, I think, done very wrong to notice it. 
Such foolish tales, fit only to amuse and astonish children, 
should be allowed to die out in the obscurity from which 
they sprung. But what does it all signify,—the tomashaf 
is at an end; the Government have shown their power, 
and need not trouble themselves further in the matter. 
This discontent in the army has not reached the regiments 
here, has it ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Major Bruce; “ they are all faithful 
to their salt. My regiment heard the report, but laughed 
at it.” 

“ They are sensible men,” replied the Nana, with a 
peculiar smile and a curl of his thick upper lip; “ and I’m 
glad you have found it out. Who is that yormg and 
handsome lady opposite to us ? ” 

“ Which ? ” asked Mr. Blank. “ There are two, and 
both very handsome.” 

“ The young lady,” replied the rajah, “ with the golden 
hair twisted over her head.” 

“ Miss Paris. She lives with Mrs. Edgington, near whom 
she is sitting.” 

“ She is very beautiful,” said the Nana, “ and so, indeed, 
is the other lady. Arc they staying at Cawnpore for 
some time?” 

• The governing power. 

t Spectacle, noisy scene. No English word has its exact meaning. 
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“ Yes,” replied Major Bruce. “ Mrs. Edgington is the 
wife of Captain Edgington of my regiment." 

” Your regiment is-” 

“ The 99th.” 

The Nana said nothing, but he gazed at Marion with his 
fiery eyes, while his lips moved as if he muttered to him¬ 
self. Miss Paris, accidentally looking up, caught his 
passionate gaze fixed on her, and started as she did so. 
She did not blush -. she turned pale, and moved uneasily 
in her chair. She was frightened; but why, she could not 
say. Certain it is, however, that we all occasionally see 
people we take a great and sudden dislike to, with as little 
ground or cause as Marion had for her aversion, or the 
sudden fear that assailed her. 

Supper, which was shortly after announced, distracted 
her attention ; and with the peculiar facility which youth 
has for discarding unpleasant subjects, she had, ore it was 
finished, almost forgotten the love episode with Colonel 
Carstairs, and the fiery gaze of the Eajah of Bhitoor. 

She was not destined, however, poor girl, to finish the 
evening in peace. Nana Saliib, who admired her more 
than any woman he had ever seen, asked Mr. Blank to 
introduce him. The old civilian did so, but repented it 
the next moment, when he saw how perfectly scared 
Marion looked, and how utterly unable she was to give 
answers to the few sentences in English which the rajah 
addressed to her. Luckily Edgington came to her relief; 
and the Nana, seeing how impossible it was to engage the 
young girl in conversation, turned to Mrs. Edgington, 
whom he had been introduced to at the same time, and 
taking a seat near, managed, while talking to her and her 
husband, to feast his eyes on Miss Paris’s beauty. 

Oh I could Edgington have read the thoughts then 
coursing the brain below that waving ostrich plume; could 
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the knowledge possessed at that moment by the jewelled 
rajah at his side have been shared by only one true 
English heart in that assembly, the Nana’s throat would 
assuredly have been clutched by the officer he addressed, 
and a horrible scene in the direst calamity experienced 
by Britain in the nineteenth century would have been 
avoided. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

BEATKICE’s DEPABTOBE—MUTTEBINGS OP THE STOBM—CAUSES 
OP THE MUTINY—^NANA SAHIB. 

A PEW days after the ball, the post one morning brought a 
letter for Beatrice from Patna. It was written by her 
father, but dictated by her mother, the latter being too 
unwell to hold a pen. It was not a long letter, and ran as 
follows:— 

“ Patna, April 17, 1867. 

“Your father writes this letter, dear Beatrice, at my 
request; I am in bed, and far too unwell to do more than 
dictate; I cannot even do that long, for the doctor recom¬ 
mends perfect quiet. The night before last you nearly lost 
your mother; from eleven till one the doctor thought there 
was but little hope, for the fever had flown to my head, 
and I was in a very dangerous state. 

“ I am better now, but still not out of danger. I insisted 
on the doctor telling me the truth this morning; he, foolish 
man, thought it would frighten me. [It did not a bit, 
Beatrice. I write this for myself—James Plane.] I 
should be easier if you could come to me, and I write 
to tell you to do so. Captain Edgington can make no 
diflficulties, and you must come quickly. By Palkee 
Gharrie Dkk you may, I calculate, be here on Saturday, if 
you leave the morning after you get this letter. When I 
am better, you can easily return to Cawnpore the same 
way. I depend on your coming, and I shall therefore 
expect you by Saturday at the latest. 
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“I can add nothing to the above which your mother 
dictated. She is very ill, and wishes you to come quickly, 
so w;p expect you. 

“ Your affectionate Father, 

“ Jamks Plane.” 

Beatrice was fond of her mother; whatever little space 
her heart gave to affection was nearly filled up with 
her mother’s image, and the above letter frightened her 
sadly. Edgington made no objection to what she had, 
however, decided on doing before she consulted him; and 
she left Cawnpore that same evening. It was the first time 
she had been parted from her husband; but the very cool 
relations they now stood in to one another prevented any- 
tliing like real grief being felt on either side. Not quite so, 
however, as regarded Marion, for Beatrice had uncon¬ 
sciously learnt to love this young girl, whose character, 
while thoroughly the opposite to her own, had never jarred 
against the pride which Mrs. Edgington cherished, while it 
had in its affectionate and trusting disposition leant upon 
her as much as the cold and passive nature of Beatrice 
allowed. She' felt parting with Marion, therefore, much 
more than she did with her husband, and promised her to 
return as soon as Mrs. Plane’s health permitted it. 
Marion, on her side, grieved also at the absence. It 
required very little to call forth affection in her warm 
heart; and at the moment of parting with her guardian’s 
wife she recalled but the few acts of kindness received— 
nay, even blamed her own conduct, which had, she thought, 
prevented their being more numerous. 

"Well, Beatrice was gone, and Edgington left alone with 
.Marion—not quite alone, though, for the reader will not 
forget that Mr. and Mrs. Peters were our hero’s temporary 
guests until the house they had taken in the civil quarter 
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was I'eady for them. It was well that it was so, for 
Bdgington was not insensible to the scandal which nught 
have attached itself to his beautiful protegee had she and 
ho, during his wife’s absence, been the solitary inmates of 
his bungalow. 

A few days after his wife’s departure, Edgington received 
a letter from her, with the intelligence that Mrs. Plane 
progressed favourably, and that if all continued well, she 
hoped herself to return to Cawnpore in another month. 
“ Even if my mother is quite well before that time,” wrote 
Beatrice, “ I will stay so long, for it is not impossible she 
may bo sent to Europe, and, in that case, I shall not see 
her again for years.” Edgington, of course, made no 
objection to this arrangement; and Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
having kindly, on Marion’s account, consented to remain 
his guests until Beatrice’s return, the remaining portion of 
the month of April passed in such sociable happiness as 
the heat of the weather permitted. 

About this time it began to be doubted by the more 
sensible portion of the officers at Cawnpore whether the 
native regiments at that station were, on the whole, quite 
loyal and trustworthy. As we have previously explained, 
two mutinies, though unaccompanied by violence, had 
already occurred in Lower Bengal during the months of 
February and March. Eeports of disaffection at many 
stations in the Bengal Presidency had also found their way 
to Cawnpore. Occasionally the reports in the bazaar had 
gone a step further, for it was bruited that the regiments 
at Cawnpore also shared the disaffection; but whenever 
it was attempted to trace these flying rumours to their 
source, it was found that they had none—or, at the most, 
none of sufficient importance to justify them. Now, how¬ 
ever, affairs somewhat changed: the bazaar reports became 
more clear and specifle; the budmashes, that is to say the 
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idle and vagabond class, in and around Gawnpore, took 
npon themselves a bold and impudent tone when they 
ad^ssed Europeans; a wild rumour that the Company’s 
raj, or government, would soon be at an end, was whis¬ 
pered by native to native; and, more significant than all, a 
reserve, a secrecy, a dislike to be interrogated as to their 
causes of annoyance, seemed to pervade all the native 
soldiers from subadar to sepoy, 

A little before the disaffection assumed this tangible 
shape, the new muskets, which were to supersede the old 
and almost useless “Brown Bess,” were directed to be 
issued, and, of course, with them the cartridges, which 
were supposed, with more or less truth, to be the causd of 
the outbreaks which had already occurred. These cart¬ 
ridges, I would state, for the information of the very few 
who do not know it already, were supposed by the natives 
to contain (or, what is much nearer the truth, a report was 
industriously introduced into the ranks, by certain leading 
natives of Hindostan, that the cartridges did contain) both 
pig and bullock fat, in the prepared paper used in their 
manufacture. Now, the Mahommedan regards the pig as 
unclean, the Hindu is forbidden by his caste rules to touch 
btdlocks’ flesh; thus both in biting the obnoxious cartridge 
would do violence to their religion. This was the plea 
given, at that early period of mutinous 1867, for the dis¬ 
affection in the native army,—and, doubtless, it was, to a 
very great extent, a true one; but there can now bo but 
little doubt that the credulity and the prejudices of the 
sepoys were used as tools by designing hands, and that the 
mutiny of 1857 would have occurred, or at all events not 
been long delayed, if the cartridge question had never 
existed. 

As, however, I am not writing a treatise on the Indian 
Mutiny, or even its history, but only the tale of one act in 
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the drama, I need not enter at length into the above 
questions, though I must briefly do so to the extent to 
render clear the motives of the actions I have to detail. 

From what I have already said, it will be seen that I 
believe the sepoy army to have been merely the tool used 
in the Indian rebellion,—^in short, that the outbreak was 
not, as supposed at first, merely a military revolt, but in 
reality a huge political movement, having for its object no 
less than the overthrow of the English empire in Hindustan. 
That this was known by the sepoys themselves I do not 
believe; they were worked upon to act as they did through 
their religious prejudices, aroused in a cunning manner by 
the actors in the political conspiracy. These movers or 
instigators of the rebellion were for the most part Mahom- 
medans, and they were assisted in a very remarkable 
manner by accidental circumstances, which timed in most 
fortuitously for their undertaking, and made their task so 
much the easier. 

In a few words—I conceive the rebellion to have been a 
premeditated scheme long before the cartridge question 
appeared on the tapis. The movers therein, perceiving the 
deficiencies,—which some have erroneously supposed the 
causes of rebellion,—in the army,—such as the paucity of 
officers with regiments, the lack of sympathy between 
officers and men, the petted condition of the sepoys, &c.— 
supposed it possible, through these and other means, to 
create a rebellion in the ranks. At that very moment, by 
an extraordinary chance, it so occurred the Indian Govern¬ 
ment resolved on a step (the introduction of the new cart¬ 
ridges) which gave a much easier mode of working on 
sepoy sympathies than had before existed. 

I believe the head movers in the conspiracy availed 
themselves of the fact in a cunning manner, first spreading 
an undefined report that the Government meant to Chris- 
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tianize tho whole army; and when time had been given for 
this report to excite the fears of the sepoys, and they were 
well prepared to receive and believe as true any plausible 
means which could be shown for its accomplishment, then, 
and not till then, was the suggestion made, which spread 
like wildfire through the land, that the new cartridges 
contained both pig and bullock fat, and that their introduc¬ 
tion would necessarily convert the whole army to Chris¬ 
tianity—or, in other words, which was much the same 
thing, would, with both Hindu and Mussulman, destroy 
their religion. 

But I will return to my tale. At the time that tho dis¬ 
affection at Cawnpore assumed somewhat of a substantial 
shape, a havildar of Bdgington’s company, a man who had 
received much kindness from our hero, and was truly 
attached to him, came one morning, and after making 
some official report said,— 

“ Sahib, will you swear not to give my name as narrator 
of what I will tell you, and then I will speak.” 

Edgington promised. 

“ Sahib, there is great discontent in the regiments about 
this new cartridge. Neither Hindus nor Mussulmans will 
use them, for they will lose their caste. We were told long 
ago that the Sirkar meant to make us all Christians, and 
now we are ordered to bite cartridges with pig and bullock 
fat. Sahib, harm may come of it—^you can do nothing 
to prevent it. You thought of going to Europe last 
year; will you not go now, and take the Missee Baba with 
you?” 

Edgington questioned the havildar closely in what way 
evil could arise; but the man seemed almost frightened that 
he had said so much, and would say no more. He repeated 
his request, however, that Edgington should go away. 

“That I cannot do,” our hero replied: “even had I 
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before thought of it, what you have said would prevent 
my doing so.” 

The havildar would say nothing further; he even' tried 
to modify what he had already said; reminded Edgington 
of the promise, passed to other subjects, and went away. 

“ I have done my duty,” he remarked to himself as he 
returned to the lines. “ I have paid the debt of gratitude 
I owe—I can do no more! ” 

His conduct was not strange. It tallied with the 
Hindu character: he had done what he could to induce his 
officer to escape the impending damger—^he had not been 
successful; and his scruples forbad him to betray his 
companions. 

What did Edgington do? He pondered upon what he 
had hoard, but it was no more than he had heard before in 
the hundred and one reports which ran through the station 
daily. Ho thought of sending Marion away; but where to 
send her—^where would she be safer than she was with 
him? The spirit of disaffection was not confined to 
Gawnpore, and he could not send her out of India. What 
steps, then, could he take as a military man to warn the 
authorities ? Eeport the fact to his commanding officer ; 
that was the obvious course. But what had he to report ? 
It was but little, still that little should be told. He ordered 
his horse, and rode to his commandant’s quarters. 

He told his tale in a few words, keeping back, according 
to his promise, the name of his informant. 

“ Why, Edgington, it’s no more than any old woman out 
of the bazaar will tell you. I’m sorry you’ve had a hot 
ride for nothing. That our regiment’s stanch I’ll take my 
oath; other officers must look after their own men. I 
would report it to the general, but upon my word it’s not 
worth it. Suppose the men won’t use the cartridge, what 
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thefPf They will be punished; and, anyhow, what danger 
have vfe to apprehend ? No, no, my dear fellow; go home 
quietly. I belieViB. an order is now coming out, if it’s not 
out already, that the cartridges are not to be bitten at all 
when loading; and then all will settle down. Thanks 
for coming, however: it was your duty, and you did well. 
Now, goodbye, for I’ve a lot of work I must get through.” 

Eeader, remember! this was before a single English¬ 
man or woman had been saciificed to the religion of 
the sepoy; and the idea that such atrocities could bo 
committed was not then believed by any one. It was, 
however, even in that day, infatuation on the colonel’s 
part, a willing shutting of his eyes to the cloud so soon 
to burst; but it was not a singular instance—^there were 
thousands of others. Even after the mutiny had com¬ 
menced, with all its attendant horrors—long after the 
expressions “ stanch ” and “ loyal ” excited but disgust 
and distrust in the many—still were numbers found who 
would pot believe in the faitlilessness of those below them, 
and wlio, to the last moment, nourished, fostered, and 
disarmed not the snake which stung them. 

All who liavo read tho incidents of the Indian mutiny 
must liavc been struck with this characteristic point 
amongst both civil and military officials at that time. 
How very general it was ; how few the exceptions. The 
solution may, I think, be found, firstly, in the confiding 
nature a life amongst abject dependants engenders; and, 
secondly, in the proficiency most Asiatics attain in tho 
art of deception. 

The end of April at Cawnpore passed in tho manner I 
have detailed. Many felt that all was not right, and no 
one more so than the brave old general, whose position, 
with but two companies of European soldiers at his com- 
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mand, was far from enviable. He could not do much, 
however, nor did he dare, at that period, to do anything 
indicative of apprehension; but ho sent over to Oudo for a 
regiment of irregular cavalry, and having urgently applied 
for further European aid, awaited, with others, the course 
of events. 

The month of May commenced—that month which at 
home calls up associations of green fields, trees budding 
into leaf, and hawthorn-covered hedges; but which, in 
India, speaks of fer\'ont heat, fiery winds, and clouds of 
heated dust. It is just two years since our tale com¬ 
menced, and it is the same thing now which it was then. 
The hot winds blow from morning till night; kuskus 
tattees are drenched with water for sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, by dusty and indefatigable coolies; but 
the state of India, alas I is far from the same. The 
superficial observer may not see it; but how deceitful the 
apparent calm ! For has not the eve of the mighty con¬ 
vulsion arrived, and those who see furthest guosg little 
what is to come. 

The Kajali Nana Sahib arrived at Cawnporo from his 
fort at Bhitoor, and he arrived witli a goodly retinue. 
But he had often done so before : he was fond of English 
society, and his arrival caused neither wonder nor specula¬ 
tion. He visited the general, and, report said, tendered 
him any assistance in his power, in case of a disturbance. 
"When this was bruited about, no one doubted that the 
rajah was sincere in the offers ho had made, for he had 
always boon friendly to the English, he had boon so much 
in their society, had so often asked parties to his palace at 
Bhitoor, that all thought he would be only top glad to 
show the British Government how sincere were his offers 
of friendship. 
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After his visit to the general, he, among other calls, 
came tjp Edgington’s house. He had come, he said to 
Edgington, who received him, to see Mrs. Edgington and 
Miss Paris, and ascertain personally that they had not 
suffered from the fatigues of the ball he had met them at a 
fortnight ago. Our hero told him of his wife’s absence, 
and sent for Marion, who was in her room. The servant 
who called her merely said a visitor had arrived, and 
the astonishment of Miss Paris was great when she saw 
who that visitor was. There was no retreating, however; 
and though much confused, nay, almost alarmed, for there 
was something in the Nana’s face that sent the blood back 
cold to her heart, she was obliged to sit down and endure 
his presence as she best could. 

The sudden antipathy which the young girl had con¬ 
ceived to the rajah was very remarkable. Edgington had 
reasoned with her about it the day after the ball, for he 
had seen it only too plainly, and was unwilling that, should 
the rajah again address her, she should repeat it. On that 
occasion she could give her guardian no reason for her 
dislike and fear of the chieftain, excepting that she avowed, 
with a blush, he had looked at her as she had never been 
looked at before; and as she left the room directly after 
saying so much, evidently to avoid any further discussion, 
Edgington had not renewed the subject. Upon the rajah 
calling at his house, he could not, in common civility, deny 
Miss Paris; besides which, Edgington was not unwilling 
that Marion should have an opportunity of getting over 
what he considered a childish dislike. 

Nana Sahib, who had perceived at the ball how disas¬ 
trous was the effect which his amorous gaze had pro¬ 
duced upon Marion, did his best during this visit to undo 
the mischief he had then done, and by talking principally 
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to Edgingtou, and looking but seldom at Marion, he 
achieved his purpose so far that, after liis departure, 
she acknowledged to her guardian she thought herself 
mistaken in thinking he had looked at her mdely on the 
ball night. 

" But I dislike the man excessively, dear Arthur, in spite 
of that,” she continued; “ and I do not suppose it is at all 
necessary I should like him, for he is not an old friend* of 
yours.” 

“ By no means,” Edgington replied; “ and as long as 
you are not rude to him, dislike him as much as you will. 
What do you say—shall wo go and see his old palace at 
Bhitoor ? I fear the weather is too hot.” 

“ Oh, much too hot,” joined in Marion, only too glad to 
have an excuse put into her mouth against a trip she 
dreaded. “ I was glad you did not promise him to come. 
Perhaps, next cold weather, when Beatrice is here, and 
one or two olliccrs will join us, wo might make up a nice 
picnic to the place. But the idea, during these hot winds, 
of being cooped up eight or nine hours in a gloomy old 
castle, with the gentleman who has just loft us as a com¬ 
panion, is surely not an enticing prospect.” 

“You are right, Marion; and we won’t go,” said Ed¬ 
gington, as he lit a cheroot. “ Now, I’m going to have my 
first smoke to-day, and will you, like a dear girl, sit down 
to the piano and sing me my favourite song ? ” 

“Which is it?” asked Marion, with a bright smile, as 
she seated»hersclf at the instrument. “ You say you like 
all my songs.” 

“ The one you sing well. Now, you can’t make a mis¬ 
take, for there is but one in which you excel, vain Miss 
Paris,” answered Edgington, as he stretched himself on 
the sofa with a laugh. 
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Marion sang; whetlior it was the right song I don’t 
know, but it was a very sweet one; and the coolie at the 
tattoe outside listened with all his might, and quite forgot 
why he was there as he did so. The tattoe became dry, 
the room became warm, but Marion sang on, while 
Edgington and the coolie listened. 

[Boati'ice will figure no more in this tale. Without 
anticipating what follows, I may say she never had the 
opportunity of returning to her husband. After the sad 
scenes detailed further on, she returned to England with 
her parents, but of her eventual career, being ignorant, I 
cannot speak; and the reader will probably not care to 
hoar more of one who cannot have enlisted more than a 
passing interest.] 
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CHAPTEE XVIII, 

NEWS FBOM DELHI—^PBBPAKATIONS—THE END OF MAY. 

Tuesday morning, the 12th of May, 1857, found the bazaar 
of Cawnporo in a state of groat excitement. Nows had 
arrived during the night of the mutiny at Meerut, of the 
march of the mutineers upon Delhi, of the native troops 
in that city joining them, and of the massacre of the 
Europeans at the latter place. 

News of all kinds in a strange way is always, in India, 
first received by natives, so that when the above starthng 
intelligence was being passed froi!i mouth to mouth in the 
native quarters of Cawnporo, the officers in cantonments 
were going through their morning duties, or taking their 
morning exorcise, quite unconscious of anything extra¬ 
ordinary having taken place. 

Such news, however, runs apace, and a couple of hours 
later it was the one subject of conversation and wonder 
in the native infantry hues and the European officers’ 
mouths. 

There was this morning a “ tea gathering ” in the veran¬ 
dah of Colonel Carstairs’ bungalow, and several of his 
regimental officers were present, when a native mahajur':, 
or banker, from the town, who had in his hands some of 
the colonel's business, came and detailed the disastrous 
intelhgence. 

Horror sat upon every face, as the broad outlines of the 
Meerut and Delhi massacres were related; but some did 
not beheve, and among the number was the colonel himself, 
who had such a rooted conviction of the loyalty of Jack 
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Sepoy, and the gentle nature of the Hindu, that it required 
much more than a mere bazaar rumour to convince him 
* that anything so utterly improbable had occurred. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” he exclaimed, as ho coolly lit his 
morning cheroot, “ I'll bet a gold mohur it’s not true ; and 
I’ll prove it very soon. The Delhi paper’s duo to-day—I’ll 
send and get it. Here, orderly, go and get my letters and 
newspapers from the d^k office. Yes, let him ask for 
yours, too, Bruce. Now, we’ll just smoke quietly till he 
returns, and then, baboo, you shall take back the denial 
with you to the bazaar.” 

“ God grant it, sahib,” said the mahajun as ho sat down 
at a respectful distance; “ for, if true, sad days arc 
coming on.” 

The banker spoke with sincerity. He was of that class 
who, throughout all the after troubles, prayed for success 
to our cause. All the monied and commercial class did so, 
for they well knew that no security of property would exist 
under either a Mahommedan or Hindu government. By 
any disturbance, by any change in the existing state of 
things, they had nothing to gain—much to lose. 

The orderly returned. There were no up-country papers, 
and only one letter—^for Major Bruce. 

“ Strange, certainly,” said the colonel; “ but the paper 
does not always arrive regularly. The report must be 
false, however, for the telegraph would have brought tho 
news before this, if true. "When do they say it occurred, 
baboo ? ” 

“ Sunday and Monday, sahib.” 

“The telegraph may have brought it, sir,” said Hoby, 
“ and the general may have thought it well to keep the 
secret. What was the meaning, by the bye, of what I saw 
yesterday? Some classies,* by the assistant adjutant 

• Men employed to pitch tents, move ammunition, and the like. 
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general’s order, were taking powder and ammunition up to 
the old thirty-second barracks; • and later in the day ” 

“ Great God! it’s true enough! ” broke in the major, 
who had been reading his letter; “ from my brother at 
Furruckabad,” he continued, striking the epistle on his 
knee, “ and they know all about it there.” 

At that moment General Wheeler’s aide-de-camp rode 
into the compound, came up to the verandah, and said,— 

“ Colonel, the general wishes your attendance at his 
quarters. No hurry; finish your tea first. Well, Bruce, 
what news of the Sky Eaces—arc they to come off?” 

“ I really don’t know,” Bruce replied, rising, walking up 
to the questioner’s side, and patting his horse. “ Your 
Arab seems in good condition for them.” The major con¬ 
tinued, but in a low voice, “ Of course, you’ve hcai’d it all; 
this letter from Furruckabad confirms it. Take it with 
you if you will, and show it to the general.” 

“ Yes ; horrid, is it not ? ” the aide-de-camp replied, 
taking the letter; “but don’t speak of it before that 
native.” 

“ Oh, he knows it; they know it in the bazaar ; every 
one in Cawnpore will know it in another hOur.” 

“ Good morning,” said the aide-de-camp as he rode oft’ 
at a quiet trot. “ It can be kept dark no longer,” ho 
muttered to himself; and the general may as well do 
whatever he means to do openly.” 

The tea party broke up quickly, and each wended his 
way home, or called on some other friend to discuss the 
matter. Tliey parted with different feelings; the greater 
part, though horrified at the wholesale massacre that had 
been perpetrated, did not anticipate that the mutiny would 
spread further. There were probably, they thought, some 
circumstances, both at Meerut and Delhi, to explain it— 
some circumstances which aggravated the sepoys, that 
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they did not know of; and the idea that their own regi- 
nient, the 99th, could follow the example set them did not 
for a* moment enter their heads. “ Did not their native 
officers assure them daily the regiment was loyal to the 
backbone; and did they not see it whenever they went 
into the lines, whenever they spoke to any of the men?” 
” They did not believe any of the Cawnpore regiments 
wore disaffected; but their own regiment, the 99th—^bah I ” 
“I only wish I were as certain of getting a lack of rupees,” 
said a lieutenant much in debt, to a brother officer, during 
their walk home, “as that our sepoys will stick to us 
through thick and thin.” 

A few there were, Edgington and Hoby among the 
number, who did not look so hopefully at the future. “ Go 
n’ost que le premier pas qui couto,” said the latter to my 
hero; “ that is passed, and God only knows whore this 
will stop. I believe our regiment is stanch, but of the 
other regiments here I know little ; and who can say what 
example, backed up by caste sympathy, may do either 
with them or our own men ? ” 

“True,” Edgington replied; “I should feel much more 
coulidonco in their loyalty if we had a thousand European 
bayonets at Cawnpore. But I do trust this Delhi affair is 
exaggerated : women and children killed, the former worse 
than killed,—I can scarcely believe the sepoys woidd be 
such brutes.” 

“Well, we shall know more, possibly, to-day,” said 
Hoby, as he turned into his quarters. “ God grant it 
bo so; and God grant, above all, that both hero and 
throughout India those in authority will awaken to the 
danger! ” 

They did know more, and that self-same day. Further 
and further details reached Cawnpore by letters, both 
English and native; and before evening they knew, if not 
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all the circumstances of the Meerut and Delhi revolt, quite 
enough of the terrible scenes enacted. 

• Edgington did not allow the accounts, in all their ter¬ 
rible reality, to reach Marion. Much that, in the course of 
a few days, he both heard -and road was quite unfit for a 
young girl to know; and though he told her there had 
been a mutiny at Dellii, ho did not detail to her any of its 
horrors. 

Our readers will perhaps bo anxious to learn how tho 
account of this rebellion up country was received by tho 
native force at Cawnpore. “In the most satisfactory 
way,” as Colonel Carstairs himself expressed it, four or 
five days after the intelligence arrived. That oflicer had 
himself carried to the general the assurance from the 
subadars"' and jemadars* of the 99th, of tho unchangeable 
loyalty of their men ; and he (the colonel) had reason to 
believe the same thing had occurred with all the native 
infantry regiments at tho station. Equally satisfactory 
was the case of tho one native cavahy corps at Cawnpore 
(tho Oudo Irregular Cavalry, before mentioned, had been 
sent away, serious doubts being entertained of their 
loyalty), the troopers of which unanimously expressed their 
disgust at the conduct of the mutineers, and begged their 
claim to be registered, that if a cavalry regiment should be 
sent to fight at Delhi, theirs might be chosen. 

Some few there were, however, who, in spite of all this, 
doubted; and when, a few days after the news of tho 
Meerut and Delhi mutinies arrived, intelligence reached 
Cawnpore that the troops at Ferozepore had also risen, 
while those at Meean Meer (Lahore) had been disarmed, 
these few felt that any day might turn Cawnpore into a 
scene of bloodshed such as had been enacted at Delhi, and 
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that not an hour should bo lost in preparing in tho best 
possible manner for such a contingency. 

Lvfckily the general commanding was fully alive to the 
critical position in which things stood. Though, during 
many years spent in Hindostan, he had never seen the 
sepoy exhibit himself in the light which those latter-day 
events had called forth, he did not, like Colonel Carstairs, 
deem it impossible that others of the same caste and race 
would follow the example set them by their brethren. And 
when day after day passed by, and the citadel of Delhi, 
the palace of the Mogul princes, remained in the hands of 
tho mutineers, and the new sovereign they had elected still 
sat on his blood-stained throne, he was not unconscious 
what a temptation this apparent weakness on our side gave 
to the rebel movement. 

Tho European force at Cawnpore at this time, number¬ 
ing but one hundred and fifty bayonets, with a very few 
guns,—for which, even, there were not sufficient gunners, 
—was quite insufficient to enable tho commander to show 
such an imposing front as would warrant an attempt to 
disarm the troops. Ho was therefore, though unwillingly, 
obliged to resort to other tactics, and while acting as if ho 
placed the fullest confidence in the sepoys, make such 
preparations as he could to meet any outbreak. 

Here, however, arose another difficulty. Any defensive 
operations would argue a doubt as to the loyalty of tho 
native soldiers, and to conduct any such without their 
knowledge was simply impossible. It was therefore re¬ 
solved to disseminate a belief that the fortifications and 
other measures adopted were necessary owing to tho 
unsettled state of the North-Western Provinces, and were, 
in fact, to repel any outward foe, not to guard against 
home treachery. 

Nana Sahib, the Eajah of Bhitoor, had, as wo have pre- 
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viously stated, offered any assistance in his power; and as 
no one doubted the sincerity of his offer, the general 
commanding applied to him for aid, which he promptly 
furnished, sending two hundred infantry, one hxmdred 
cavalry, and two guns, to be disposed of as the general 
thought best. 

There were two spots in Cawnpore which appeared eli¬ 
gible for the intrenchments those in authority determined 
to construct: one was the magazine; the other two 
buildings known as the European hospital-barracks. The 
latter point was chosen, and an intrenchment some five 
feet in height was hastily thrown up, inclosing the said 
two buildings. 

Fifteen lacs of rupees (£150,000) being in the treasury, 
both General Wlieeler and the civilian in charge were 
aware that it held out a great temptation to the troops to 
mutiny, and it was therefore determined to place it all 
within the intrenchment. But the treasury was guarded 
by a body of sepoys ; and on its being intimated to them 
that the unsettled state of the country rendered necessary 
its removal to a safer spot, the native officer of the guard, 
calling his men together, replied with all apparent sub¬ 
mission, but in a manner that showed he intended if 
possible to carry out his point, that no fear need be enter¬ 
tained for its safety from any body of rebels or budmashes 
in and around Cawnpore, as both he and his men would 
dcfcild it with the last drop of their blood. 

It was evident that any attempt to carry the point by 
force would only hasten the catastrophe which the greater 
part of the European officers now expected; and as delay 
was always in fa,vour of the English, inasmuch as rein¬ 
forcements might later arrive, it was determined to receive 
the loyal professions of the guard in gqod part, and, making 
a virtue of necessity, leave the treasure where it was. 
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With the object of showing the sepoys the confidence 
reposed in them, and on the plea that the commanders 
might be with their men in case of any disturbance from 
without, the regimental officers of each native corps were 
directed to sleep in the lines; and it spoke not a little for 
the bravery and devotion of England’s sons that this 
order, involving great nightly risks,—^nay, certain death, 
if mutiny should break out,—^was obeyed, not only without 
a murmur, but with alacrity and cheerfulness by all. 

Edgington, as we have stated, had endeavoured to keep 
Marion as unconscious as he could of the horrors which 
had attended the up-country mutinies; and now, with 
regard to the state of Cawnporo, he in her presence treated 
the subject lightly. Miss Paris had, however, from others 
learned enough to teach her that sepoy revolts were not 
without danger at least to life and limb; nor was she 
ignorant, at this very period, that a mutiny at Cawripore 
might be daily looked for. 

When, therefore, the order appeared that Edgington, 
with others, was to sleep in the lines of the regiment, it 
distressed her not a little. She fully appreciated the 
danger attendant thereon; and though not left alone in 
the bungalow, for Mr. Peters and his wife wore with her, 
she during that time passed mauy a sleepless night, con¬ 
ceiving every sound she heard the outbreak of violence, 
and fancying all manner of evils for her guardian, Mr. 
Hoby and others, who, far away in the dark night, lay 
surrounded by ruthless savages, who under like circum¬ 
stances in other stations had not hesitated to slay and 
kill. 

The intrenehments I have alluded to progressed daily, 
and a large quantity of powder was brought in and buried. 
The guns,-^they were but few,—were placed in position; 
and as one of the two buildings enclosed by the defensive 
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earthwork had a thatched roof, tiles were placed over the 
thatch, to lessen the chances of fire. 

More could not be done, and the days now passed with 
dreadful anxiety to many. Some,—^their number had 
much decreased lately,—•still affected to treat all these 
defensive measures as unnecessary. They were quite sure 
the sepoys would be faithful, and had never in their lives 
slept with a greater feeling of security than they did now 
nightly in the quarter-guards of their regiments. The mass, 
however, during the last few days, thought otherwise, and 
were ready at a moment’s warning to send their wiv^s and 
families into the intrenchment. 

The reader must not suppose that the inhabitants of 
Cawnpore wore confined to the civil and military officers in 
the service of the East India Company. The town itself, 
apart from the cantonments and the civil quarter, was 
large, and filled with a numerous population. The greater 
part of those were of course natives, Hindus and Mahora- 
medans; but there were also many Europeans engaged in 
trade or mercantile pursuits, besides a fair sprinkling of 
Jews, Parsees, and Armenians, all of whom had as much 
to dread as the Europeans themselves from a sepoy revolt. 
Latterly, that is to say from the 20th of May, as the 
danger became more imminent, great numbers of these 
had, with the sanction of the authorities, passed the nights 
in one of the European barracks; and such of the civilians 
and officers as lived in out-of-the-way spots also sent their 
wives and children to the same place every evening. 

Edgington, however, kept Marion at his bungalow, as it 
was not far from the intrenchments, and he did not wish 
to expose her to the inconveniences others suffered until he 
was obliged to do so. 

In such times may bo seen, in all its force, the love of 
property inherent in many. Now, and a little later, when 
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it was still more a case of life versm goods, numbers of the 
shopkeepers would not leave their stalls at night—^they 
preferred the risk of death, surrounded by their household 
gods, to the ■ safety of the rendezvous, at the cost of 
abandoning their merchandise. 

An exodus from Cawnpore also began at this time, but it 
was principally confined to the rich natives, whose pro- 
pe'rty was easily removed, and who, foreseeing the dangers 
that threatened, sought elsewhere safer resting-places. 

It will be remembered that the treasure was still in 
charge of a sepoy guard, they having virtually refused to 
allow of its removal to the intrenchments. But the loyalty 
of the sepoys becoming daily more and more doubtful, and 
reinforced as the authorities now were by the troops sent 
from Bliitoor, they determined to take 4he charge, by force 
if necessary, out of the hands of these men, and transfer it 
to a guard composed of the Nana’s troops. Strange as it 
appeared at the time, however, those who had hitherto 
been its custodians made no objection to this arrangement, 
and the change was peaceably effected. 

Thus ended the pleasant month of May. As if to make 
the misery of the Cawnpore inmates all the worse, the 
latter portion of the month was frightfully hot; and we 
need not observe that, with the existing state of things, not 
an hour’s peace or repose from the heat was allowed to the 
European sufferers. Twenty times every day was a report 
spread that the troops would mutiny that night, or that 
the plan of the rising was settled, or that emissaries from 
some up-country station had arrived with details of further 
mutinies, the usual massacre of the Europeans, and extra- 
• vagant promises from the King of Delhi to all soldiers who 
showed their hatred of the Eeringhees by zaf kur-hig 
(butchering) them. Every day did the lower order of 
natives around Cawnpore assume a more insolent tone 
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when they addressed the English; every day did the 
Government paper fall in value, at first twenty, then 
thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent, below par; every 
night did a part of the Europeans pass a hot and miserable 
night at the great rendezvous in the European barracks— 
and thus dawned Monday, the first day of June, in 
the memorable year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven. 


¥ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BAJAH OF BHITOOB—BBINFOBCEMENTS GAINED AND LOST 
THE STOBM GATHEBS—IT BBEAKS. 

Nana Sahib I Are they not almost household words in 
English mouths ? Are they not the personification of all 
wo can conceive terrible and to be hated in human nature ? 
Does not the name call up the idea of a perfect de'vil in 
man’s shape—a being full of treachery, cruelty, cowardice, 
and every despicable vice; void of compassion, void of any 
heavenly-born attribute, gloating over the hellish torments 
ho inflicts; in whose ears the manly shriek of anguish, the 
supphcating voice of woman, the cry of childhood, finds no 
response,—a being execrated by the whole civilized world, 
and calhng up a blush in every honest man’s cheek, that 
such an incarnate fiend should wear his o-wn shape ? 

Yes, Naua Sahib, this is the inheritance you have gained 
for yourself; be it my lot'to increase, if it be possible, each 
and every one of these feelings, and to hand you down to 
posterity as—as—^what you are, for I truly know nothing 
on earth with which you may be compared. 

Before, in further pages, I paint the acts of this monster, 
lot me say a few words on his antecedents. The lives of 
groat criminals are generally supposed to possess an 
interest; and the Nana may assuredly claim a front-rank 
place in that crowd. 

• He was the adopted son of Bajee Eao, the ex-Peishwa 
of the Mahrattas, who, on his death, left the Nana nearly 
the whole of his vast property, amounting to forty million 
rupees. On the Peishwa’s death, Nana Sahib petitioned. 
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the Government to be acknowledged his heir and successor, 
and that the jaghire’’’ of Bhitoor should descend to him. 
This was not granted, and I presume the first seeds of his 
animosity to the English were sown at that time. Though 
not so rich as he would have been had he inherited the 
large pension allowed by the East India Company to the 
ex-Peishwa, the four millions sterling which he received 
made him one of the wealthiest men in the country. 

He lived in his fort at Bhitoor, and associated much with 
the EngUsh, attending many parties at Cawnpore, and often 
inviting the officers, both civil and military, from that 
station to hunting-parties and /lies at his palace. He 
was tolerably well educated, spoke English besides one 
or two Eastern languages, and had read some of the 
famous English authors. He was agreeable in conversa¬ 
tion; recognised, apparently, the advantages of western 
civilization; and was, as almost all natives of rank are, a 
gentleman in his manners. 

That Nana Sahib had the right, as well as every other 
chieftain in India, to take np arms against the English, 
and try to drive the foreign conquerors from his country, 
no one can doubt. All nations hive the right to throw off 
a foreign yoke, no matter how attained; and I know of 
nothing to except Hindostan from the rule. Had the late 
war in India been simply a war of independence, who con¬ 
scientiously in Europe could have decried it ? But it was 
not so. Patriotism has no existence in Hindostan; the mass 
care little who governs them. I have, however, in former 
pages, stated at length what I conceive were the causes 
that led to this war, and who were the movers therein, and 
it is not, therefore, necessary to repeat all this. With 
respect to Nana Sahib, however, and other chieftains who 
have taken up arms against us, it is not, I conceive, the 
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simple fact of their having done so which should make us 
decry them, but because the act was generally accompanied 
with black treachery—because it was always attended with 
revolting cruelties, therefore are we justified, in all their 
cases, in dealing out a heavy punishment, now that the 
day of our ascendancy has dawned; whilst to the vilest of 
them all, the cruel monster of Bhitoor, I trust, when 
caught, the hangman’s rope will be his speedy doom. 

“ Good news—good news I” exclaimed Edgington, as, on 
the morning of the 2nd of June, he broke into the break- 
fast-room, where sat Mr. and Mrs. Peters, with Marion, 
the latter making tea; “ good news, indeed! Two com¬ 
panies of Europeans—^tho Queen’s 84th—have marched in 
this morning from Allahabad. But that’s not all: half-a- 
battery of Oude Horse Artillery has also come; so now, 
dear Marion, you may, I think, sleep quietly at night, for 
you will be well guarded.” 

“ It is good news,” said Mr. Peters; “ when and where 
did you learn it? ” 

“ I saw the two companies and the guns myself. The 
former, I suppose, were expected, but the latter, it seems, 
we owe quite to chancdf for they were on their way to 
Puttyghur, but the officer in charge came here, as a portion 
of the troops with him had mutinied.” 

" Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” Mrs. 
Peters remarked. “ Do you really think. Captain Edging- 
ton, that we may now expect peace and quiet ? ” ■ 

“ I hope so,” our hero replied; “ and even if the worst 
came to the worst, and any of the regiments mutinied, with 
the European force and guns wo now have, and those 
intrehchments to retire into, we could most easily defend 
the place until succour arrived.” . 

“ The intrenchments seem to me, though, to bo paltry 
affairs,” remarked Mr. Peters. “ As a civilian, of course,, 
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I know little or nothing of such things; but the parapets 
are not higher than my chin, and a good jumper, horse or 
man, could spring over them,” 

“They might certainly,” said Edgington; "but with 
guns belching forth grape from those mounds, and the 
musketry we can now place behind them, I much doubt 
any men or horses attempting the freak. Anyhow, the 
intrenchments are the best that could be constructed at 
such short warning, and I’m only too glad we have them. 
No; I’m in earnest when I say we are very, very fortunate 
to have received these reinforcements; for though I do not 
prognosticate evil, I have for the last three days been 
ready to take you into the intrenchments, Marion, at a 
moment’s warning.” 

“ How do you mean ready?” said Mrs. Peters. “You 
have not even had Marion’s clothes packed.” 

- “If we do go into the intrenchments,” Edgington 
I’eplied, “we shall go with very little. Marion’s ayah 
has a small box prepared with a few necessaries. I have a 
carpet-bag; two light charpoy bedsteads stand ready in 
the verandah ; my small hill-tent is packed ; my gun and 
rifle are in their case, my pistols in my sword-belt; my 
hog-spear is with the mahout, who will bring it with him: 
the elephant will carry these few things, and not another 
article shall I attempt to move out of the bungalow.” 

“ I think you are right,” remarked Peters; “ and I will 
to-day get ourselves up in as light marching order. There’s 
no harm in being prepared. Unfortunately, I liave no 
tent, and I expect that is the greatest necessary.” 

“ Fortunately for me,” feid Edgington, laughing; “ for 
you can,take one of mine. If we go into the intrench¬ 
ments, I never expect to see anything again that I leave 
behind ; so, it may be, you will be the means of saving me 
a tent.” 
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" I’ll take it, then,” replied Peters. “ I wish I knew 
where*to buy a pair of revolvers; I’ve nothing but old 
single-barrel pistols.” 

" Revolvers are not easily found at this moment,” Ed- 
gington remarked. “ Hoby, of our regiment, showed me a 
pair yesterday he’d bought of a native for four hundred 
rupees,* which, when all was quiet, would certainly not 
have sold for a quarter of the sum.” 

“ Come, this is all very martial conversation,” said Mrs. 
Peters, smiling; “ but I don’t see why you should have it 
all to yourselves, so I shall join in. Pistols were the 
subject, I think, and you regretted you had not a pair of 
revolvers, Edmund; but it never struck you that your wife 
might want something of the sort. See here,” she con¬ 
tinued, putting her hand into her pocket, and taking out a 
little pistol, six inches long, capped and loaded—see 
here ; I was obliged to take care of myself, Edmund, and 
bought a tiny pair the other day in the bazaar. Marion 
has the other—in her room, not in her pocket,” she con¬ 
tinued, as EdgiBgton started; “ and we can both load and 
fire them to perfection. Yes; while you two have been 
away in the mornings, we’ve had a little practice on our 
own account; and I really don’t now know which is the 
best shot. Which do you think, Marion ? ” 

" I believe we are nearly even. I broke one ghurrahf 
more than you this morning, but then you beat me yester¬ 
day,” replied Mias Paris, with an inclination to laugh at 
her manly exploits. 

“ Well, upon my word, the best thing I ever heard! ” 
said Edgington, as he made all the teacups on the table 
ring from the force with which he struck the table. “ It 
only requires circumstances to draw out Englishwomen. 
Is it not so, Peters,—and are you not proud of your wife ? 

MO. t An Eastern pot for holding water. 
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I’m proud of you, dear Marion. Who’d ever have dreamt 
of your practising pistol-shooting ?—Ha, ha, ha! capital, I 
declare.” 

“ It is not what I would do from choice, dear Arthur, 
but I quite agreed with Mrs. Peters it could do us no harm 
to know both how to load and fire.” 

“ And how long have you both been practising ? ” asked 
Peters. 

“Just a week,” Marion answered. 

“ A week 1 ” Edgington exclaimed. “ Why, I thought 
you then had no idea of danger.” 

“ I had, though,” replied Marion, “ and so had Mrs. 
Peters; but we saw both Mr. Peters and yourself wished 
us to know nothing, for fear it should alann us. We 
allowed you to think you had succeeded, but we deter¬ 
mined, all the same, not to bo wanting at the eleventh 
hour.” 

“ God bless you, Marion,—^you are indeed a treasure.” 
After a little pause, Edgington, who had been looking at 
Marion with tears in his eyes, added, with assumed cheer¬ 
fulness, “ Now that wo have done breakfast, let’s stand in 
the verandah and have a httle pistol-shooting all together. 
Got your pistol, dear Marion, and as you will be so wap- 
like, let me give the finishing touch to your knowledge.” 

Header, this is nb solitary instance. Many and many 
English ladies learnt the same thing during eventful 1857. 
Many, with the cry of the dying and the wounded in their 
ears, loaded as fast as their husbands could fire. If ever 
female heroism stood out in the peculiarly bright colours 
which belong to it, it was on Hindostan’s burning plains 
that year. 

On the same evening two fires broke out in the can¬ 
tonments, and two officers’ dwellings were completely 
destroyed. These were not the first cases that, had 
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occurred; there had been two or three within the last 
week; and as Edgington, from his verandah, with Marion 
by his side, watched the flames shoot high in the air, he 
recollected but too well that the mutinies at Meerut, 
Delhi, and Ferozepore had been ushered in in the same way. 

“ Would to God, dear Marion, that you had never left 
England, or that I could send you away now,” said 
Edgington, as he gazed, by the illumination one of the 
burning bungalows threw into his verandah, on the 
beauteous face of his imUgee, whose hair shone like bur¬ 
nished gold in that red light, “ for Cawnpore is not the 
place for you.” 

"That is the unkindest speech, Arthur, you ever 
made me. Know you not there is selfishness in that 
wish ? It distresses you to see me in such scenes, and 
therefore you would have me gone. But you think not of 
the misery I should feel when I knew you were here 
alone. Would it not, then, be kinder to forget the pain 
my danger causes you, and let me remain where iny 
inclination prompts, and where I am happiest ? ” 

Edgington took Marion’s hand in his, but answered not. 
A few minutes later he looked at his watch, by the light 
the burning bungalows still gave out. 

“ It is time for mo, dearest, to go to the quarter-guard 
—I was a little late last night. Don’t fancy I’m miserable 
there; we are a merry party in every way. We smoko 
and chat aU the early part of the night, and my bed is as 
comfortable as it would bo under this roof. Now, God 
bless you ! Eemember what I told you this morning; wo 
are quite safe with the extra English soldiers we now 
have.” 

The night passed quietly, the fires burned out, and the 
inhabitants of Ca-vrapore awoke sound in life and limb to 
another day. 
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“ Bad news! ” said Hoby, coming into Edgington’s 
room about eleven o’clock next morning. “ I met one of 
tbe staff just now who told me a company of the 84th 
and one of the 32nd are to march at once towards Luck¬ 
now. It seems Sir Henry Lawrence has written to the 
general for all the Europeans he can spare. In my 
opinion he can spare none; but, anyhow, they are to go.” 

" I’ll tell you what, Hoby,” said Edgington, as he rose 
from his writing-table, and put his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder, “if it be so, God help us all! for two days will 
not pass over our heads before our sepoys mutiny. I see 
it in their very looks—could you see no change last iright 
in their manner ? ” 

“ I saw what I-” 

“ Husli,” whispered Edgington; “ here comes Miss 
Paris.” 

“ I have come to tell you some bad news, Arthur,” said 
Marion, as slie entered. “ The gulundazes* of the Oude 
artillery have nearly all deserted. My ayah heard it just 
now, and came to me at once. She says the report is, the 
sepoys will rise to-night. These are sad times for us all, 
are they not, Mr. Hoby ? ” 

“ We must hope for the best,-Miss Paris,” said poor 
Hoby, who, confident as he was that not many hours 
would pass tranquilly, looked with anguish past words to 
describe on the fair girl before him, whom he loved with 
his whole heart. 

The voice of Edgington’s bearer, at that moment, was 
heard outside, as he said, “ The Sahib is in his writing- 
room. I’ll take him the books.” 

“ No,”, answered another man’s voice, “I’ll take them 
myself; ” and the next moment the cliickf which separated 
Edgington’s writing>-room from the outer one was lifted up, 
NiCtivc artillciy men. f Curtain of thin bamboo strips. 
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and a sepoy in miiforfii, with the order-books under his 
arm, appeared. He saluted as he delivered them to our 
-hero. 

Edgington read them, made some laughing remark to 
Marion, and handed them to Iloby. 

Hoby read, and returned them to the sepoy, who de¬ 
parted with another salute. 

“Nothing bad in them?” asked Marion anxiously, 
during the silence which followed the sepoy’s departure. 

“ Not exactly bad,” replied Edgington evasively; “ but 
leave us, dear Marion, I have some business I must talk 
over with Mr. Hoby. "What can I say to comfort you, my 
poor dear girl?” he continued, as Marion rose from her 
chair with a look of great distress. 

“ Tell me all, Arthur; don’t treat me as you do, in that 
respect. Have I ever shown, by my words or my manner,” 
continued the young girl, with a proud movement of her 
head, “ that I cannot bear to hear of danger,—that it 
unnerves me ? Why then keep me in ignorance ? It is 
not fair to me, Arthur, dear Arthur—is it, Mr. Hoby?—I 
ask you to plead for mo. Tell me all, Arthur; I know 
already too much not to know more. Believe me, I shall 
meet any danger the better for knowing it beforehand; 
but now, seeing you keep things back, I fancy matters 
worse than perhaps they are. So you will tell me, won’t 
you?” 

Hoby spoke. “ There is little to tell; but that little, 
were I in Captain Edgington’s place, I would tell you. 
Miss Paris. I feel convinced you are eq^ual to hear any¬ 
thing, and that you should know all.” 

• “ Yes, Marion, you shall know what little you do not 
know already,” said Edgington: “ Two companies of the 
European? are ordered to Lucknow, whore, it seems, they 
are much wanted; and neither myself nor any of the 
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officers of our regiment are to sleep in the lines any 
more.” 

“ The last news more than compensates for the first,” 
said Marion affectionately; “ though I suppose it bodes ill 
likewise. Tell me more,—^why is the last order given ? ” 

“ That we don’t know,” Hoby replied; “ but as the 
order applies to all the regiments here, save one, and that 
one I know is thought the most loyal, we must presume it 
is no longer thought safe for us to do so.” 

“At all events, dear Arthur, you will leave me no more 
of an evening. You will sleep here. And you, Mr. Hoby, 
you too will not again pass the night in danger. Oh, what 
a comfort all that is, and how very, very happy it has 
made me. I will go and tell Mrs. Peters;—she is getting 
a few things ready, in case we must go into the intrench- 
ments. Arthur, the sepoy who was in here just now with 
the order-books looked at you so earnestly as you read 
them. Did you observe liim, Mr. Hoby ? I’m sure that 
man means miscliief. What am I to do about my ayah; 
poor thing, she says she’s sure to be killed if the sepoys 
mutiny and she’s found in my service. She wants to ask 
you if it would not be better to go into the intrenchments 
at once.” 

“ Oh, tell her the report the sepoys will mutiny to-night 
is no better than the same and like reports we’ve had for a 
whole week,” Edgington answered. “ Tell her, also, ten 
minutes at any time will take us into the intrenchments; 
and now run away, dear Marion, and leave me with 
Mr. Hoby.” 

But events crowd on, and I must not delay too much by 
the way. ■ 

The two companies for Lucknow left that same after¬ 
noon. Edgington saw them go, and felt he would give all 
he had to detain them. He was painfully conscious of the 
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altered demeanour in the men of his regiment; he heard 
the same thing from other officers, and he now hourly 
expected the outbreak. 

Another day passed, and on the following evening he sat 
in the verandah about ten o’clock with Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters and Marion. Hoby and Percy had both come there 
after the mess-dinner, and the conversation, of course, was 
on the one subject—^the anticipated mutiny. 

“I don’t think even Colonel Carstairs now believes in 
the loyalty of our sepoys,” Hoby remarked; “ and I think 
he has been the last to give way. You, Percy, were one of 
their champions, and it took not a little in your case to 
make you think our men might follow the example set 
them elsewhere.” 

“ I do not now feel at all sure,” Percy answered, " that 
our men will mutiny, though it is, I fear, very probable. 
Either, in my opinion, all the troops here will continue 
faithful, or all will revolt. It will be no case of partial 
rising, for the sympathy which binds the sepoys together 
will come strongly into play, when one regiment has risen, 
and force the'rest into the same path.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” remarked Peters; “ the only 
question is, whether it is still possible to keep them all 
straight. Great disaffection, doubtless, exists at tliis 
moment, and has latterly increased in growth. This is, I 
am sure, partly attributable to emissaries from other 
stations, and partly to the numberless reports which serve 
to inflame the sepoys’ minds, and to the religious cha¬ 
racter given to the rising. More than all, perhaps, to the 
success achieved, and still maintained at Delhi, by the 
rebels. Many of the men, both here and elsewhere, would 
rather not revolt; but they begin to fear they are attach¬ 
ing themselves to the losing side: they fear the gibes, if 
not the hostility, of their comrades, and they, too, will 
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probably, though against their own wishes, follow in the 
stream.” 

It does not now, surely, at this eleventh hour, signify 
much why the men revolt,” sagely remarked Mrs. Peters; 
“would it not be better, therefore, to employ whatever 
time we have in deciding how we shall each and severally 
act when the mutiny breaks out ? otherwise the news will 
confuse us all, and we shall not know what to do first.” 

“ As for Marion and myself, our plans are all settled,” 
said Edgington. “ The few things intended to go into the 
intrenchment are all packed and ready. If I am then 
called away, Marion will go on the elephant. You will 
surely go on the elephant too, Mrs. Peters.” 

“ No," Peters remarked; “ my buggy-horse stands ready 
harnessed, and we shall drive there. It’s no use, I fear, 
attempting to send my other horses in.” 

“None at aU,” said Hoby; “I much doubt if every 
officer will be allowed oven one horse. How could they 
be fed ? ” 

“ I shall take my favourite Arab, all the same,” Edging- 
ton remarked, “ and trust to keep him. It will bo hard to 
part with all the others ; but so it must bo. Why, nearly 
a thousand persons will be in that intrenchment, including 
all the townspeople, and in this frightful heat too. Ah, 
Marion, if we do go in', you must make up your mind to 
great sufferings, if only from the crowd, the heat, and 
want of space.” 

“ Between two and three hundred women and children 
alone slept at the barrack rendezvous last night,” said 
Hoby, “ and the heat was frightful.” 

“ We shall all suffer, doubtless,” remarked Marion, 
mildly; “ but we must assist one another, and trust to the 
Almighty for deliverance. We must support one another, 
Mrs. Peters, must we not ? ” added Marion, as she nestled 
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closer up to that lady’s side; “for it will, doubtless, be 
very terrible, and nothing-’’ 

“ What is that light to the left over those trees ? ” broke 
in Percy. “ See, it increases, and now flames dart up. 
Great God 1 it’s the riding-master’s bungalow on Are t Is 
this never to stop ? Surely these fires must warn us.’’ 

“ And they do so,” replied Hoby: “ at least they do me. 
Como along, Percy, we ought to go to the fire; perhaps 
we can be of use. What a noise there is in the direction 
of the cavalry lines. Good God 1 what does all that 
shouting mean ? There go some officers to the fire,” he 
added, as two or three horsemen passed at full gallop in 
that direction. 

“ Hark I there are many horses,” Edgington exclaimed a 
minute later. “ Surely it’s more than the fire,” he whis¬ 
pered to Peters at his side. “ How quick the bungalow 
bums. I see the road now quite plainly by its light. Here 
comes Earnest, of our regiment; he’ll tell us what it is. 
Holloa, Earnest,” called out Edgington, “What is it?— 
going to the fire ? ” 

" Fire I—no. What, great God! have you not hoard ? 
The cavalry’s up 1 Hear how they shout. To the intrenoh- 
ments, quick. Merton’s away on duty, and I’m going to 
fetch his wife. We shall meet there, I hope; if not, adieu.” 

The clatter of hoofs told how quick Earnest sped on his 
charitable mission. Edgington turned round, and saw 
Marion, with a pallid face, leaning against the verandah 
pillar; but in the momentarily-increasing noise he heard 
her voice, which firmly said, “ I am ready, Arthur.” 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE MUTINY—THE ENTBENOHMENTS—THE COUNCIL. 

It was eleven at night, on Thursday, the 4th of Juno, 
when the events related at the close of the last chapter 
occurred. Seven hours have passed since then, and it is 
now six on Friday morning. The reader will kindly fancy 
himself inside the entrenchments, and may gaze around as 
I narrate what took place during that interval. 

Half an hour after Edgington had hailed Earnest, and 
received the startling announcement, he and Marion stood 
within the defensive earthworks. No sooner, ho-wevor, had 
our hero placed his ward in safety than he passed out 
alone on his way to his commanding officer’s bungalow, 
thinking it very likely he might bo required on duty. 
Midnight sounded as he left the intrenchments; but the 
whole station was alive and moving. He soon met some 
officers, from whom he learnt the present position of affairs, 
which, in his hurry to place Marion in safety, he had not 
before had an opportunity to do. The regiment of cavalry 
had mutinied, had taken their arms and ammunition with 
them, as many spare horses as they could lay their hands 
on, and had gone off in the night, no one knew where. 

“ Then they committed no violence before they went?” 
asked Edgington of the officer who gave him this infor¬ 
mation. 

“I believe not,” replied his informer; “their main 
object appears to have been to get away with all their 
horses.” 

“ And the infantry regiments, what are they doing?” 
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“ Still in their lines; but how long they will stop, who 
can gay? I’ve just come from the bazaar; the confusion 
there is tremendous. A large crowd, with numberless 
women and children, is on its way to the intrenchments. 
Wero they very full when you left ?" 

“ Not very,” Edgington replied, " but filling fast. I 
must go and find my commanding officer,—^you have not 
seen him by chance ?” 

“ What, Colonel Carstairs ?—Yes, I have ; he is gone to 
the general’s. I heard one of the staff say, about half an 
hour ago, that any orders given would be issued in the 
intrenchments, so I suppose that’s the right place to go to.” 

Edgington turned back, and forcing his way through the 
dense crowd which blocked up the entrance, found Marion 
standing where he had left her, by the side of his elephant, 
while the mahout, with his assistant, was pitching the 
small hill-tent he had brought. 

It did not take long to do this, and Edgington, having 
placed Marion’s simple bed inside, persuaded her to go in 
and try to sleep. 

Ho himself sat down in the open air on his charpoy, and 
awaited the arrival of Colonel Carstairs and the other 
officers of his regiment. At last, tired of watching, ho 
stretched himself on the simple bed, and, in spite of the 
dreadful noise and confusion which raged around, fell 
asleep. It was six o’clock when he awoke, and he could 
not at first recollect where he was ; but the crowd around, 
lying on the ground and in the verandahs of the barracks, 
with the earthen parapets in front, on which the guns 
were mounted, soon brought the reality before him. 

Some of the officers of his regiment had arrived during 
the night, and among them was Colonel Carstairs. My 
hero soon found him, and learned that, very early that 
morning, one of the infantry regiments had also left the 
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lines, was supposed to have joined the cavalry, and to have 
proceeded with them to the civil quarter, two miles off, 
where all the treasure was lodged. The general, it seemed, 
had given orders for all the Christians in the town and 
station to go into the intrenchments, and was momentarily 
expected himself. Some officers, the colonel said, had, 
during the night, and early that moniing, been to their 
regimental lines, to see if any hope remained of keeping the 
men to their allegiance; he, the colonel, had himself been 
to the 99th, but not a man would listen to him; many had 
warned him not to approach, while two sepoys had fired at 
him, as in despair he rode off. 

“ I never thought it would come to this,” said the poor 
colonel, with a heavy sigh. “ I loved my regiment, and I 
thought they loved me.” 

“Have all the infantry regiments mutinied, then, sir?” 
asked Edgington. 

“ Very nearly so, I fear. All the officers who went told 
the same tale when they returned. One poor fellow was 
killed. I forget his name,—that young follow doing duty 
vrith one of the regiments, who dined at our moss the other 
day. He could not understand what they said to him, and 
rode amongst them; they pulled him off his- horse, and 
bayoneted him on the ground. Hoby was riding by and 
saw it,—dreadful, is it hot ?” 

Mr. Blank, the old civilian, who was at the ball, came 
up at this instant. 

“ Have you heard the worst part of the business, 
colonel ?” 

“ No; what is it?” 

“ Peters, .who loft the civil lines a little after I did, says 
the report there is that the Nana has joined the rebels, 
with all his troops.” ' 

“ What! the rajah ? That’s surely impossible. He 
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promised the general every assistance; and, as you know, 
gave.troops to guard the treasure.” 

“ Yes, for his own use, I suppose; for they had broken 
into the Treasury before I left this morning—that is, they 
and the cavalry together, who mutinied last night. What 
provisions have we here, do you know ? Enough, I hope; 
for we shall be near a thousand souls in the intrenchments; 
and God only knows how long we may have to stop here.” 

“ A month’s provisions, I believe,” said Edgington; “ at 
least, I was told so.” 

” Where can all this enormous multitude be stowed ?” 
said Mr. Blank. “ The barracks can never hold them all; 
and then this cruel heat I These few outhouses wiU be the 
best places; for at least there will bo some privacy there.” 

“ Have you, then, no tent?” asked Edgington. 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Blank; “ I never thought of it 
myself; but, thank goodness, my old bearer sent one 
yesterday. Only three of my servants have come with 
me—only three faithful out of thirty; for yesterday they 
all promised to come. My rifle, my papers, the clothes 
on my back, and that old English horse there, were all I 
saved; for I had not ten minutes before the cavalry were 
round the house. No, I saved another thing—that,” he 
added, pointing to a large mushroom-shaped solar topee, or 
sun-hat, with which his bearer passed at that moment; 
** and I would not sell it at this moment for a thousand 
rupees. Fancy a June sun, and the comfort of such a 
covering I Whose elephant is that ?” 

“ Mine,” said Edgington. 

“You don’t suppose you’ll bo able to keep it here?” 
.Mr. Blank asked. 

“ No, I know I can’t. But I think it may bo turned to 
some use. The mahout is, I believe, trustworthy; the 
elephant can travel an enormous distance in four-and-twenty 
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hours, why should not notice of our position be sent down 
country to Allahabad, or Puttehpore at least ?” 

“ A good idea. But I dare say the general has found 
other means to send the news. However, an extra string 
to our bow would do no harm,” remarked Mr. Blank. 
“ Hallo 1 Bruce; glad to see you. A doubtful sentiment, 
perhaps, when one looks around; but truly I am glad. 
When did you come in ? Of course, Mrs. Bruce is safe 
with you ?” 

“Behold her there!” Major Bruce replied, with an 
attempt at a smile, as he pointed to his wife, fastening 
herself the kumauths* of the tiny tent they had brought. 
“Working hard and early. Lucky if the most delicate 
among us has not harder work before we leave this place." 

“ Have you brought much with you ?” asked Mr. 
Blank. 

“ Much 1 That’s all,” he added, holding up a light 
carpet-bag he held in his hand. “ The tent I sent in 
yesterday, before the mutiny. Wo were not so lucky as 
some others, and were glad to escape with our lives.” 

“ Ah! how was that ?” 

“ Strange to say we heard nothing last night of the 
cavalry mutinying. We had gone to bed somewhat early, 
and were asleep when it occurred. My bungalow, as you 
know, stands by itself, and there was no noise to awaken 
us. I think, however, three of my servants knew it; for 
they had vanished this morning, probably with any lootf 
they could lay their hands on. I awoke at my usual hour, 
and was half-dressed, when my khansamah came rushing 
in, and told me the cavalry had mutinied last night, and 
that the Gillis Pultun^ had risen this morning.” 

* Sides or walla of a tent. f Ploudcr. 


^ Istieguuent. 
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“ ‘ Nearly the whole infantry regiment,’ said my khan- 
samah, ‘ are now on their way to the Treasury, and •vrill 
pass by here in five minutes, I know that they will saf 
kur* you and the Mem Sahib, if they find you here; so, 
for God’s sake, run for your lives to the intrenchments. 
I will stop and bring everything you want afterwards.’ 
Even as he spoke, we heard the sepoys shouting on the 
road. I remembered Meerut and Delhi. Luckily Mrs. 
Bruce was dressed. I snatched up my double-barrelled 
gun, stuck these pistols in my belt, passed out with her into 
the garden, then through the hedge into the compound of 
a native house which stands near mine, gained the lower 
road, and came here as fast as we could.” 

“ And your khansamah?” 

“ I have not seen him since ; it is not more than half an 
hour since wo arrived. Oh, here he is !” ho exclaimed, as 
an old man, with a long white beard, supposed to bo dressed 
in white, but so covered with black soot that the original 
colour of his clothes could scarcely be seen, advanced 
toward them, and made a low salaam to his master. “ Well, 
Atma Sing,” asked Brucd with much anxiety, ” all right in 
the bungalow ? what have you brought with you ?” 

“ Khoda Lord Kurree” (God make you a lord), replied 
the Mussulman, with another salaam, “ all is lost 1” 

“What, all in the bungalow? Nothing saved ? All I 
have in the world 1 How was it ?” 

“ The sepoys, sahib, as I expected, entered the bungalow 
and asked for you. I said you had gone to the intrench¬ 
ments in the night. They abused me for being the servant 
to a feringhee, who, they said, would in future be their 
• servants,—at least, the ladies, for they would kill all the 
males. I was obliged, to save myself from violence, to 
speak as they did, and protend to be with them. In five 

• KiU. 
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minotes they had taken ever 3 d!hing valuable out of the 
house, for there were two hundred men looting it at the 
same moment; but they seemed in a great hurry to get on 
to the Treasury, and left all the heavy things. A subadar 
took your mare, sahib,—I mean the gray mare you call 
Bessie,—and wanted to ride her, but she kicked him off, 
knocked down two sepoys, who tried to stop her, and ran 
out of the compound. Before they left the bungalow they 
put fire in the thatch, and went away when it began to 
burn. All the other servants had run away when the 
sepoys first came in, and of course I could do nothing alone 
to put out the fire. I remembered the box with your papers 
in your writing-room (several sepoys had opened it, but left 
it when they saw there was nothing but paper inside), and 
ran in to get it. Part of the burning thatch fell on mo, 
and I was much hurt; but I saved the box, sahib”— 
pointing to it on a coolie’s head—“ and it is all I could 
save,” 

“ So all I have is gone!” said poor Bruce with a sigh. 
“ My mare, my dogs,—all in my house I delighted in. 
All gone in one fell swoop! It’s somewhat hard to bear.” 

“ Come, Bruce, your case is no worse than mine ; I’ve 
lost everything too,” said Mr. Blank, willing to console 
him. 

“ It is worse though,” Bruce replied. “ When this affair 
is over, if, please God, it be over quickly, you can get 
everything you want again, Blank : I cannot. How, do 
you ask ? I am a poor man, I have a large family at home, 
and with the monthly instalments I pay to the Agra Bank 
my pay barely keeps me above water; how then can I 
rebuy everything? I have tasted poverty, Blank, been 
ground down with debt for years; you, I believe, have known 
nothing of the kind: how, then, are our losses equal?” 
Bruce concluded with a bitterness very foreign to his normal 
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^mper; but, during a long life in India, poverty had 
haunted him,—had prevented his visiting England and 
seeing his children. Was it then strange that the news he 
possessed nought but the clothes on his back was a severe 
blow? 

To make after-events clear, I will now describe the 
intrenchments more closely than I have yet done. They 
consisted of a simple wall of earth, about five feet high, 
thrown up around two barracks and their out-houses. The 
space inside was a good deal larger than the buildings 
occupied, and was, at the time of which I write, and for 
some days later, studded with tents. In a part of this open 
space, much exposed to the fire of an enemy from without, 
was a well, the only one in the fortification, and on which 
the garrison were dependent for water. On one side of the 
intrenchments was a church, and on the opposite side 
unfinished barracks for the European infantry. The two 
large buildings within the intrenchments had verandahs 
supported on masonry pillars, and the buildings themselves 
were plain and airy inside, for the purpose intended,— 
hospital barracks. One of them had a thatched roof, 
which, as before stated, had previous to this been covered 
with tiles, to decrease the chances of fire. Around the 
intrenchments, at different distances, were bungalows, 
with their outbuildings, other edifices, and compound walls. 

By noon all the Christian inhabitants of Cawnpore were 
in the intrenchments, with the exception of a few shop¬ 
keepers in the town, who would not desert their goods, as 
they believed the sepoys would make off with the treasure 
they had secured, and molest no one. I say Christian in 
preference to European, for n great many certainly did not 
come under the latter head—I allude to the Eurasians, or 
Indo-Britons, of whom there were an immense number, 
with their families. 
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The numbers in the intrenohment might be roundly 
estimated as follows:— 


Male Euro]?eans, consisting of members of the civil service, 
officers, soldiers of the 81tb, 32nd, and 1st Madras fusiliers, 

■with a very few artillery-men. 200 

Bemoining Christian population of Gawnpore, consisting of 
merchants, tradesmen, clerks, pensioners, bandsmen, drum¬ 
mers, &o. &o. &o., of which some were European, but the 

greater port Anglo-Indian or Eurasian. 200 

Ladies, women, and children, being the wives and families of all 

the classes above given. 300 

Native servants, who nearly all deserted daring the first three 
or four days. 250 

Total. 950 


Thus, out of seven hundred souls in the intrenchments, 
exclusive of ihe native servants, but four hundred were 
men, and of these only about two hundred and fifty 
British-bom; while not much more than a moiety of the 
whole number, or about two hundred and fifty in all, were 
fighting men by profession. "When those numbers became 
known that day, many a bold-heartod Briton looked round 
upon the insignificant earthw’orks, on the seven guns 
mounted thereon (almost all of small calibre), and fervently 
prayed that the sepoys would content themselves with the 
treasure they had obtained, and not try conclusions with 
their late masters over the frail fortifications which would 
then be the only hope of the garrison. 

It was very much doubted by all, on the day of which I 
write, whether any siege would take place. The sepoys 
had little to gain by it; had already secured a large 
amount of treasure; could now pillage the station at will; 
and it was therefore hoped they vfould decamp en route to 
that hotbed of rebellion, Delhi. 

As the afternoon advanced, this hope increased; for 
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while the garrison received intelligence which left them 
little doubt as to the Eajah of Bhitoor having declared 
against them, they also learnt that at the head of all the 
rebels, and with the treasure packed on elephants, he had 
retreated north-westward. 

This news was received with great joy throughout the 
garrison, and as, with the exception of a few marauding 
parties composed of sepoys and budmashes, and an 
occasional fire which broke out, the station appeared quiet, 
several officers mounted their horses, sallied forth, and 
visited their late dwellings, in some cases carrying away 
a few things they wanted, and in others bringing further 
information which left no doubt of the certain departure of 
tlie main body of the rebels. The bungalows visited were 
found, however, to have been more or less looted,"^' while 
any horses left in the stables had been taken away. 

Though all now hoped no siege would take place, prepara¬ 
tions were nevertheless wisely made that same afternoon, 
in case their expectations proved fallacious. The artillery 
was the first thing to be considered; and as the very few 
gunners they had were insufficient to man it, volunteers 
for this service wore called for from the infantry soldiers. 
Several officers, who understood more or less of gunnery, 
also vdlunteered for the woik, and an artillery corps was 
quickly organized, different men told off to the several 
guns, and .this branch of service rendered as complete as 
circumstances allowed. 

The guns, as stated, were but seven in number—one 
24-pounder and two fi-pounders, belonging to the Oude 
battery, which had fortunately arrived; as also four 
6-pounders previously in possessidi of the garrisons. 
These had been placed in judicious positions, and ammu¬ 
nition for each was now laid ready. 

Banaacked. 
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The bufldings, and portions of them, were then allotted 
to different classes. In the barrack with the thatched roof 
all the women and children of the 32nd were placed, as 
also the greater part of the wives • and families of the 
townspeople. The other barrack was given over to the 
soldiers and non-combatants, the latter, by the bye, 
professing their willingness to fight if occasion required it. 

Nearly all the officers and members of the civil service 
had tents for themselves and families; and to such as had 
not, the different out-houses mentioned were given. 

The hospital arrangements and medical department wore 
also cared for—a portion of the thatch-roofed barrack 
being apportioned to the sick and wounded (already were 
there a few of both), while the medicines and surgical 
instruments were stowed away in a corner of that building. 

Provisions for one month had been brought into the 
fortification; but these were generally of the most simple 
kind. The staple food intended for the use of the garrison 
was attah (coarse brown flour), with which chupattees 
might be made, together with dall, a kind of pea. A few 
sheep and goats, to be killed later, were provided; but the 
rations did not go far beyond this, for such luxuries as 
tea, coffee, beer, and the like, which some had after the 
public stores began to run short, they only possessed from 
their own foresight in sending them into the intrenchments 
in time. Of rum for the use of the soldiers there was, 
however, a large quantity. 

I have forgotten to mention, that early that morning the 
jail in the civil lines had been thrown open by the 2nd 
cavalry sowars, and that the whole of the prisoners had 
either joined the rebels or formed looting parties on their 
own account. 

It is sunset—sunset of that first day in the intrench¬ 
ments, and the crowd have come out from under the 
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shellier which an Indian Jane’s sun renders so necessary. 
If4li' evening, ’tis true; but an Indian evening during the 
ho\ winds speaks not of coolness or refreshment. The 
strong gusts of air which blow in fitful blasts carry with 
them, even at that hour, such heat as the denizens of tem¬ 
perate climates wot not of; and many in that curious 
crowd feel their suffocating influence the more painfully 
to-night for want of the cold-bath which, in such weather, 
they usually take three or even four times a-day, but 
which, for the last four-and-twenty hours, they have 
necessarily had to forego. 

A party are sitting at the door of Edgington’s tent, or 
rather on the open space between his and Mr. Peter’s 
canvas abode. By an arrangement made that afternoon, 
the larger of the two tents was given for the use of Mrs. 
Peters, Marion, and Mrs. Merton (the pretty Eurasian), 
while Edgington, Peters, and Merton occupied the other. 
The latter officer, who was on duty when the mutiny broke 
out, and had foolishly made no fore-provision, had no tent 
of his own; so Edgington kindly gave him and his little 
wife shelter.- I said the party were sitting, but “ lying ” 
would be the more proper word, for they boasted but two 
chairs between them all; and though two or three were 
sitting on Edgington’s charpoy, which he had brought out, 
ihe greater number were lying down on the hot and dusty 
ground. 

“ This is not playing at soldiers,” drawled out Percy, as 
he raised himself on one elbow, and rubbed off the lines of 
thick dust from under his eyes; “ this is the first day, but 
it’s quite enough for me. Oh, what would I give for a 
refreshing mussuck! ” * 

“If we have not worse to come,” remarked Hoby, “we 
ought to feel very grateful. We’ve had nothing as yet but 

* A laige skiu receptacle for water, used by the water-carriers. 
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a day under canvas in the hot winds—not pleasant at any 
time, but no great hardship in itself.” 

“ But it is a hardship,” said Percy, “ not to change your 
clothes all day in such weather, and that, too, with no 
excitement to keep you going. I’d rather, myself, if there 
were no ladies and children in the case, be shut up here 
for a week, with guns booming all round, than lead the 
cooped-up life we have to-day.” 

“ Well, there are ladies and children in the case,” re¬ 
marked Hoby, “ and so we’ll hope for the cooped-up life, 
even if it does bore you. Is it not extraordinary,” ho said, 
turning to Mrs. Peters, with a desire to draw the fair 
Marion into the conversation, “ that Nana Sahib, after all 
his professions of friendship, should have joined the muti¬ 
neers ? I suppose the fifteen lacs in the Treasury were 
too potent a temptation.” 

“ Or he’s a traitor at heart,” said Miss Paris, with 
energy. She blushed the next minute, when she remem¬ 
bered her opinion had not been asked for. 

“I incline to your opinion. Miss Paris,” said the 
colonel, gravely, who, in a very few hours, had passed 
from excess of confidence in all natives to the opposite 
extreme. “ He is, I am sure, a cold-blooded traitor, 
and has had not a little to do with the insurrection 
here.” 

“ Well, I only hope he’s satisfied with his booty, and 
gone off at the head of the rebels,” remarked Edgington. 
“ In that case, we should be more than strong enough to 
bring any three or four hundred sepoys, who may have 
stopped behind, to reason. Oh 1 the pleasure of going at 
them 1 We’d make up a body of volunteer cavalry, and 
show them how English ofilcers can charge 1 I’d ask for 
no weapon besides my hog-spear; and if I got near them, 
I’d do some execution with it.” 
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“ It would be a capital instrument to have when they 
vyere bolting,” remarked Percy, with his usual drawl, 
“ and I should much like to catch that slippery rajali on 
its point." 

“ I fear,” said Peters, “ we are running on a little too 
fast. If the Nana has gone off for good, and taken the 
troops with him, I do not consider we are out of the wood, 
though to-morrow may see us out of the intrenchments. 
I saw a native to-day—he is now in one of the barracks— 
who has just arrived from Allahabad. He doubted the 
sepoys there being long quiet, and Puttehpore, he says, is 
in a state of great excitement. Lucknow, you all know, is 
in a bad way, and I fear there is going- to be a general 
mutiny throughout Bengal and the North-West. Bless 
you 1 you needn’t make such faces at me. Earnest,” he 
continued, to that officer, who wished to remind him the 
ladies were there, and that he might frighten them, “I 
quite understand you; but Miss Paris has talked over the 
matter with my wife so much that I doubt anything we 
can say adding much to her information.” 

“If there.is going to be a general mutiny in the 
army,” said Carstairs, “ I know not where the Euro¬ 
peans are to come from to stop it. We have not over 
many in this presidency, and what we have are all wanted 
at Delhi.” 

“ What a row there’ll be in England when they hear 
of it all,” said Percy; “ they’ll be sure to think we are 
going to lose India.” 

Darkness had come on as they conversed, and none saw 
the form of a native servant who approached, and who 
almost startled them as he spoke. 

“ The General Sahib Bahadoor’s salaam to the Colonel 
Sahib, and wishes to speak to him in his tent. The Major 
SUiib—Major Bruce Sahib—is also to come.” 
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“ The Major Sahib is in that small tent,” the colonel 
replied, rising. “Good evening, ladies. I hope by this 
time to-morrow you’ll have roofs over your heads.” 


Eight, nine, ten o’clock, and still the officers called to 
the general’s tent sat there, and the reflection of the 
solitary light within might be seen through the door- 
curtain. All was still; the greater number in the intrench- 
ments had fallen asleep, to dream of trials on the morrow. 
The tread of the English sentinel, by the tent of the com¬ 
mandant, was the only noise that broke the stillness in 
that particular part of the garrison. But the sentinel was 
not alone, and he know it. A few paces from him an 
officer lay on the ground, smoking, and evidently waiting 
for the council within to break up. Eleven o’clock! They 
rise at last. "What can have kept them for three long 
hours ? They come out of the tent, and wish each other 
good-night with ominous brevity. The officer on the 
ground lets them pass, and then rises and follows one, who 
proceeds towards his tent alone. Edgington—^for it is 
he—overtakes, and at the same moment puts his hand on 
the shoulder of him he addresses ;— 

“ Bruce, tell me. Nothing new—nothing bad—is there? ” 
“ Yes, ” answered the major, “ bad as bad can be. 
Nana Sahib has written a letter, a short letter, declaring 
himself in his true colours, and begging us satirically to 
prepare ourselves; for with all the force under his command 
he attacks us to-morrow. No time for more; good-night— 
it may b^ the last to many of us.” 

“ And is it to be so, and is poor Marion to bo mixed up 
in all the horrors of a siege ? Oh, would I had never sent 
for her from England 1 ” exclaimed Edgington, as he retrace'd 
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his steps. “And that hound the Nana! I—well, well, I 
daresay we shall all suffer much before any of us leave this 
spot; but I would willingly suffer more than any—ay, as 
much as all put together—to gain but five minutes face to 
face with this rajah.” 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE SIEGE BEGIKS—ITS FIRST REALITIES. 

It is nine o’clock on Saturday, the 6th of June.* The in- 
trenchments have much the same aspect as yesterday, but 
the space around has quite altered in character. Then it 
was empty, now it teems with life; then it was quiet, now 
thousands of voices, mingling together, cause the deep 
vibrating sound indicating the presence of a multitude. 

And it was no small multitude which had thus early sat 
down around the intrenchments. It consisted of the 2nd 
cavalry, of the native infantry regiments, then all in open 
rebellion, and of the whole force which Nana Sahib could 
himself muster. It numbered four thousand men, and 
nearly all these were trained soldiers. But it was an ever- 
increasing army; for not only did all the budmashes and 
lawless characters in the country round at once enrol them¬ 
selves under the new banners hoisted, but from Oude, 
and the North-west, multitudes of soldiers, more or less 
disciplined, arrived, and took service under the seK-styled 
King of the Mahrattasl 

It was true that the Nana had the previous afternoon left 
Cawnpore with all the treasure, and been followed by 
the mass of the rebels. Why he came back none in the 
intrenchments knew, none know to this day; but from early 
morning to the hour mentioned, companies of infantry, 
troops of cavalry and artillery, together with a never-ceasing 
line of elephants, camels, and baggage-carts, poured into 
the space around the intrenchments, and completely 
* All the dates given ore histoiicoUv correct. 
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surrounded the frail fortification, although keeping at a 
respectful distance. 

In the verandah of the thatched-roofed barrack sat a 
party of ladies, gazing with blanched aspect at such parts 
of the scene outside as the parapets in front enabled them 
to see. Many of the number were young girls, not long 
from England, who had never seen a blow struck or heard 
the sound of strife; was it then strange that they sat with 
parted lips and straining eyes, feeling a cold shudder run 
through their delicate frames as they watched the prepara¬ 
tions for the coming combat? The secret of Nana Sahib’s 
letter had oozed out that morning, and all knew that the 
stem strife would shortly begin. 

“ See, there is another gun going across,” said a young 
lady of eighteen, only married the previous month, and 
who little expected to begin her wedded life with such 
scenes. “They stop!—I think they are going to fire. 
Had we not better run into the barrack ? Oh, how very 
dreadful this is 1 ” 

“ No, they are going on again,” said another lady; 
“ but there' is a body of cavalry to the right that we have 
not seen before. It is not large enough for a cavalrj 
regiment, or even a troop, and I think it must be some 
officer or chief with his attendants..” 

“ Yes,” replied the first speaker, “ I think so too; bu 
without a glass I can make out nothing.” 

“There is a glass, and a very good one, in Captain 
Edgington’s tent,” observed Marion, who formed one of 
the party. “ I’ll go and get it.” 

“Is it safe to venture?” suggested an old grey-haired 
lady, with a peculiarly lovable face. “ Some of the sepoys 
are on the top of the unfinished barracks, and might fire 
as you go across the open.” 

“ 0 dear, Mrs. Brown 1 they surely would not fire at 
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me.” replied Marion, stepping out boldly from under the 
verandah; “ They are men, at all events, and will t lot, I 
trust, injure women on purpose.” 

She soon returned with the telescope in safety; she 
knew not, poor girl, the danger she had run, or how soon 
she would find out the sepoys were not men, in the sense 
she had used the word. 

“ They are nearer now,” said the newly-married lady. 
“ Will you give mo the glass ? I daresay I can make them 
out." She looked through it. “I have not got the right 
focus. No, that’s not right either. Will you try,” she 
added, giving it back to Miss Paris. 

Marion adjusted it quickly, and looked for some 
moments at the body of horse, which had halted in front. 
When she lowered the glass, her face was very pale. 

“ It is a chief,” she said in a low voice to the circle of 
ladies round her; “ and I fear our greatest enemy. It is 
Nana Sahib ; I can see his face quite plainly, and I know 
it well, for he called at our house not long ago.” 

“Are you sure? ” said Mrs. Peters, springing from her 
seat as she spoke. “ A rifle bullet would surely reach him. 
Edmund, Edmund,” she called out to her husband, who, 
with a party of officers was standing within call; “ the 
rajah is among those horsemen. I am sure you could hit 
him with your rifle ; oh, do try—the perfidious monster! ” 

Peters was quickly at her side. ” I should like to try. 
Which is he ? But perhaps it would be better not; they 
have not attacked us yet. What do you say, Colonel 
Carstairs ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said the colonel; “ at least, without 
the general’s leave. Hostilities have not commenced, and 
we might only hasten them by the attempt. But I’ll go 
and find some of the staff, and be back directly.” 

“ It will- be too late when he comes back,” continued 

AA 
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Mrs. Peters; “ they are even now moving off. See, they 
are galloping away.” 

“ By all means, by all means,” called out the colonel, 
as a minute or two later he came running back with 
Edgington, who had also a rifle in his hand. “ Get your 
rifle, Peters; here’s Edgington to help. Now, see which 
of you can knock over the scoundrel.” 

“ Too late,” said Peters; " they are gone, and are now 
well out of shot. I wish I had fired without asking 
anybody.” 

“ Boom ! ” The low-mouthed roar of a heavy gun was 
heard at that moment, and a 24-pound shot struck the 
parapet before them, burying itself deep in the earth, but 
harming no one. 

“ Get in, get in, ladies, all of you quickly,” said the 
colonel. “The siege has begun, and you will be much 
safer inside the barracks.” 

Another instant, and the assembly sounded “To arms 
—to arms ! ” Edgington called out, “ Perhaps they’ll try 
to storm. God bless you, Marion dear; I’ll come back 
before long.' Sit well under cover. What, Mrs. Brown, 
unnerved already? Nay; you must set a good example to 
the young ladies with you,” he said, in an assuring tone, 
as he saw the old lady totter as she rose. He went 
forward to give her his hand; but she fell on her knees, 
and lifted up her hands in prayer. “ Nay, nay,” he 
added, “ pray if you will, and let all join you; but not 
out here in the verandah.” 

“ Oh, the horror of such scenes ! Great God 1 give me 
strength to stand them! ” ejaculated the old lady, as 
she rose from her knees, and looked up to heaven with 
clasped hands. 

Battle, rattle, rattle, went the enemy’s musketry from 
some of the buildings, and a ball struck the barrack waif, 
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passing througli the crowd of ladies on their way to the 
entrance. 

Some of them shrieked, all turned pale, as they 
quickened their steps, ami were soon under cover. 

The siege had now begun in earnest. The reports of 
cannon followed one another in quick succession, while 
the musket balls fell as thick as hail in the devoted 
intrenchment, and every man in the garrison was at his 
post; for an attempt to storm was expected. 

The enemy appeared to have but two guns. Tliey were 
both on one side of the intrenchment, and the greater 
part of the rebel army were also on that side; conse¬ 
quently the storming party was expected in that quarter, 
and the greater part of the garrison were gathered there. 
The other sides, however, were far from safe; for bodies 
of sepoys hovered all round, keeping as much under cover 
of the surrounding buildings as possible, and so the para¬ 
pets had to be well manned on all sides. 

Edgington and Hoby found themselves together in the 
quarter most threatened. They both had rifles—their own 
rifles—and fired as fast as they could load. My hero had 
one of the Prussian needle-rifles, which load so quickly at. 
the breech; and with this murderous weapon for long 
shots, he harassed the enemy considerably. 

“ That last shot told, Hoby. I saw the man I aimed 
at fall. Hang it, he’s up again. I think you could roach 
him. Try.” 

“ No; there’s no want of marks, and he’s certainly 
wounded. Let him go, and give the wound its chance,— 
it may kill him yet. Do you see the third bungalow from 
here—the verandah is full of men; I’ll send my shot 
amongst them.” 

“ Well done I you hit some one. Hang it, how they 
bolt under cover. There is the one you struck, lying there. 
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But, Hoby, Hoby 1 see, see 1 I think they are going to 
storm there to the right! A thousand in that body at 
least, and there’s their leader ahead, waving his sword for 
them to come on. I’ll try to pot him. If I miss, never 
mind, I shall hit some others in the crowd.” “ Crack! ” 

“Bad shot,” said Hoby; “but-^hurrah ! that’s one 

of our guns, and look what a regular lane the grape has 
opened out in the crowd ! Twenty of them down at least! 
They don’t like it—they waver—^they are going back. No, 
there is their leader again I and they advance,—^how they 
shout! Here goes one pill for the rascals.” 

“ It found its man, I daresay,” said Edgington, “ but 
all on this side the intrenchments are firing at them. 
How quick I can load this rifle ; there, it’s ready again, and 
now-” 

“ Ting I” with a sharp ringing sound, was heard, and our 
hero’s rifle nearly dropped from his hand. “ Close shave, 
that; it struck my rifle-barrel, and must have passed six 
indies from my head. I’ll not be balked of my shot, 
however, and here goes once more for the leader; he’s not 
more than two hundred yards off, and I can, when cool, 
nearly hit the bull’s eye at that distance.” A moment’s 
pause—crack went the rifle, and at the same instant the 
native officer on horseback clapped his hand to his thigh, 
while his wounded horse, maddened with pain, approached 
the intrenchments at full gallop, his rider vainly trying to 
stop him. 

Blood from both horse and man ran down the courser’s 
side. The conical ball from Edgington’s rifle had passed 
through the rider’s leg, and entered the body of his steed. 

“ Now, Hoby,” called out E^ington, who had watched 
with pleasure the effect of his shot; “ now then, shoot 
him; he’s more than a common soldier, remember. Ah! 
it’s done already,” he exclaimed, as the report of a musket 
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sounded close to them, and the native officer fell heavily 
from his horse. “ Well done, indeed!” he added to the 
private soldier who- had completed the task. " Ho can 
never ride again.” 

“Noa, by St. Patrick; he’s got a sittler now, at all 
ivints,” replied the Irishman, with a broad grin. 

The fall of their leader seemed to damp the courage of 
the storming party. They halted, as if undecided whether 
to advance or to retire. 

“ That’s a murderous discharge of grape,” cried out 
Hoby, as two of the garrison guns sent their numerorts iron 
missiles into the crowd and struck down many. “ Yes, and 
it’s enough for them too, for there they go right about. 
They run fast, but my rifle-ball will catch them,” he added 
as he fired, and observed with satisfaction one of the 
hinderraost fall to the ground at the same moment. 

An exclamation of pain, heard on their riglit, made both 
Edgington and Hoby turn; when they saw the Irishman, 
his musket on the ground, wringing his right hand, from 
which the thumb was clean shot off. 

“ Ah, the dirty spalpeens, to use me so !—as if the other 
hand wouldn’t have done jist as well. Divil a musket can 
I handle now. Bad luck to iviry mother’s son of them ! 
Arrah by Jases, and it’s painful the thumb is,—at least it 
would be if it was there,” added the Irishman, quaintly, as 
he looked at the jagged wound. “ And sure it’s to hospital 
I must now go,” he continued, as he picked up the musket 
with his left hand, and hurried off, calling down all the 
evil he could think of on the heads of “ the nasty black 
bastes.” 

The storming party was beaten off. It was a very poor 
attempt they had made, and it was evident to all they were 
wanting in that cool courage, that personal disregard of 
death, which alone can render such attacks successful. 
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It was with great joy all who could appreciate it saw this 
fact; with it their position was not so desperate, and all 
the officers within speaking distance congratulated one 
another thereon. 

But tho fight was not over, though tho storming party 
had been discomfited. Every protection afforded by the 
bungalows, the unfinished barracks, the chm'ch, the com¬ 
pound-walls was taken advantage of, and showers of bullets 
struck the intrenchments, the tents, and buildings within. 
It was now between eleven and twelve o’clock, so that the 
firing had lasted nearly two hours. During that time, 
however, but two persons had been killed; one an English 
Serjeant, the other a native servant—both shot as they left 
the protection of the earthen walls and crossed the open. 
The sun had been, however, more powerful than the enemy’s 
fire ; and no loss than four individuals, including one officer, 
had already been carried into the hospital-banrack struck 
down from its effects. The weather was dreadful; it was of 
that kind that no white face in possession of his sober senses 
would, under other circumstances, have dreamed of ex¬ 
posing himself'to its fury for the space of five minutes; and 
now for two hours had the garrison been subject to the 
glowing heat. All felt it—some more than others; but all 
suffered so severely that they were conscious, even on this 
first day, and during those first few hours, that the clunate 
would, if the siege continued, cause them more distress 
than the enemy. 

" 0 Heaven; I can bear this no longer,” said Earnest, 
as he lay under the parapet mound, while Percy stood by 
his side, firing whenever he saw a likely shot—a native, 
his servant, loading for him. “ Percy, I shall become 
insensible directly; the sun strikes through my uniform cap 
right into my brain. 0 for a wet cloth to wrap round my 
head.” 
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“ My man shall get you some water,” Percy replied, as 
he coolly took down his double rifle from his shoulder, after 
sending a sepoy, seated on the roof of a bungalow, down 
the thatch much quicker than he got up; “ but about a 
cloth I don’t know what we are to do—such things are 
scarce enough hero. However, never mind, you shall have 
the only towel I have in my tent.” So saying, Percy sent 
his man to bring it and the water. 

“ Thank you—thank you,” said Earnest, in a somewhat 
low voice, for he was in that state that another half-hour 
of sun, without an improved defence for his head, would 
send him far beyond the reach of any sepoy’s bullet,— 
“ thank you, Percy. Wljat did you fire at last time ?” 

“ An infernal sepoy, who had stuck himself at top of the 
large bimgalow in front, and was squatted on the thatch 
behind a chimney, firing at anything moving in or near our 
barracks.” 

“ And, of course, you hit the chunney.” 

“ No, I didn’t. . The brute had his legs exposed as ho 
sat; so I took good aiui, and fired on the chance. I expect 
I struck him in the foot, for he bent forward and stretched 
his hands down, giving me a fair shot at his body. I was 
quite ready for him, and let fly with my second barrel. 
Where I hit him I don’t know, but he came rolling oft' the 
roof in fine style.” 

The water and cloth arrived. The water was in a shallow 
earthen pan, which Earnest placed by his side ; and having 
dipped the towel in it, he wound the wet bandage round 
his head. The effect was soon apparent; he lost the oppres¬ 
sion on the brain, which was fast hurrying him to death’s 
door, and could once more stand up and look about him. 

“ Now you are better,” drawled out Percy, tapping him 
on the back; “ you must take it coolly this weather, if you 
mean to see the end of the fun.” 
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“ And how can I take it coolly with this cursed uniform 
cap? Is it not folly—worse than folly,” said Earnest, 
“to see the absurd things the Government puts on the 
heads of both oflEicers and privates ? We’ve now been out 
two hours, and three or four men have been carried to . 
hospital senseless from the sun. One, perhaps two, will 
die; and solar hats, at the cost of one rupee each, would 
probably have saved them all. With heat like this (see! 
my pistol-barrels are so hot I can’t bear my hand on them), 
to give a man a cap little better than a cobweb on his 
head ! All! what would I not give for a good solar topee !” 

“ Have you nothing, then, but your undress cap ?” 

“ Sorry to say, I have not. I had to fetch Mrs. Merton, 
and then came here in such a hurry I had no time to bring 
anything. Mark my words, Percy; three or four hundred 
of those large mushroom solar topees hero would bp worth 
a hundred men’s lives at this moment. The sun is a worse 
enemy than the sepoys, and the Glengarry cap may lose us 
India! ” 

The enemy’s artillery had not been idle both during and 
after the attack. They had fired incessantly with their two 
guns. One was a 24-pounder, the other carried lighter 
metal. They directed their fire principally against the two 
barracks and outbuildings, determined, as it were, to destroy 
them, and take away all shelter from the garrison. The 
round-shot from the large gun struck with tremendous 
force against the barrack walls, often making great chasms 
in them, and alarming the poor ladies dreadfully who had 
congregated inside. 

On their first entering, Mrs. Brown, the old lady, had 
proposed to her companions that they should all join in 
prayer to the Almighty, beseecliing Him to avert the dangers 
with which they were threatened. Her proposition was 
joyfully accepted, and the soldiers’ wives who were present 
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also testified their willingness to do so. The whole crowd 
of women and children then went down upon their knees, 
and while Mrs. Brown, in a loud, clear voice, gave utterance 
to an extempore prayer, i.t was ewdent, from the manner 
of her auditors, how heartily they joined in its spirit 1 It 
was a beautiful sight, amidst the roar of cannon and the 
rattle of musketry from without, to behold that old lady, 
with tears in her eyes, craving the help of God in their 
imminent danger; and to hear the muttered prayers of 
nearly three hundred women and children, in accents of 
heartfelt emotion, following her words, and beseeching the 
Almighty to spare them and their brave defenders. 

The prayer had, as all prayers have when uttered in 
sincerity, a soothing effect on the assembly; and when, as 
they rose from their knees, friends kissed one another, 
while mothers embraced their children, the serene aspect 
on the crowd of faces present would have formed a picture 
strongly illustrative of the power of genuine devotion. 

About tliis time (one o’clock) the fire slackened, and the 
rebels around seemed much diminished in number. As the 
garrison ascertained later, innumerable small bodies spread 
themselves over the town and station, bent on robbery, 
destruction, and murder. IVightful scones were enacted 
that afternoon in the town of Cawnporc. I have already 
mentioned that a feAV of the inhabitants had dechned to 
avail themselves of the protection the intrenchmeuts offered; 
these were mostly half-caste, that is to say, Eurasians, but 
some'Jews, Parsoes, and Armenians were also amongst 
them. Very nearly all were killed on that day,—men, 
women, and children; none were willingly spared, excepting 
a few unfortunate girls, who were pretty enough to be 
reserved for another fate, though in their case death, 
deferred for perhaps days and weeks, was often their ulti¬ 
mate portion. 
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The poor Eurasian fugitives managed to congregate in 
bo^es, either in the streets, or in one another’s houses, 
and thus surrounding their families, and protecting them 
from death and insult with their last breaths, they showed 
how much of the Anglo-Saxon spirit they had inherited 
from their partially English descent. It was not only the 
Eurasians, Jews, &c., who were made victims that day to 
the insatiable cruelty of the sepoys ; all the Hindostanees 
of low caste who had been in English service, and who un¬ 
fortunately showed it by their dress, were also butchered; 
while torture was in many cases resorted to, either to gratify 
the revenge of any particular sepoy or to afford amusement 
to the many. 

“ Business first, and pleasure afterwards,” was the motto 
of some, and these scattered themselves over the station, 
pillaging every house. Man cannot, however, carry off a 
greater load of valuables than rubbish, or more gold than 
iron; and in every dwelling was much that the robbers 
could not remove. They loaded themselves well, but much 
which they longed for was necessarily left behind. What 
should be dorie ? They could not remove it all, and others 
would follow in their footsteps, and enrich themselves with 
what they forsook. That, at all events, should not be, was 
the resolution they came to in each case, and the house 
was consequently fired. 

It was this selfish, this dog-in-the manger feeling, which 
lit up Cawnpore that afternoon with dozens of fires. Every 
bungalow, every dwelling-house, every Government build¬ 
ing blazed, and, joined to the shrieks of the sufferers in 
the bazaar, to the yells and shouts of the sepoys, to the 
booming of guns, and the rattle of musketry, it made one 
great hell of the place, and the hearts of many in the 
intrenchments sank as they gazed. 

Spies, with the hope of reward, brought into the besieged. 
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from time to time, details of all these horrors, and of a great 
deal more. They told how the Nana had hoisted- two 
standards—one for the Mussulmen and one for the Hindus 
—and how hundreds upon hundreds flocked thereto ; they 
told how many trained soldiers from Oude had crossed the 
river and placed themselves under the rajah’s orders; they 
told of an accession of artillery on the rebels’ side; how 
titles and rank had been accorded to many of the mutineers 
by the Bhitoor chief; and, above all, how confident the 
Nana’s army was of the speedy reduction of the intrench- 
ments. They told—and the oars of the besieged confirmed 
the news—^liow songs were sung, outside, in which the God 
of the Mussulman and the gods of the Hindu were thanked 
because the Neringhee rule had come to an end. 

The afternoon wore on, the evening advanced, the night 
came, and still the rattle of musketry, the booming of guns 
continued. Darkness there was none, one-tenth part of 
the fires burning all round would have sufficed to render all 
objects clear; but as it was, no illumination conceivable 
could rival in splendour the bright red glare under which 
the intrenchment lay. The garrison, worn out by the sun, 
the excitement, and anxieties of the day, for the most part 
slept—slept to dream of further horrors—slept on the hard 
and still hot ground where they had last stood, but slept 
soundly till wakened to take their turn of night duty. 

How different the aspect here and amidst the rebel body 
outside 1 Silence, with a leaden hand, weighs down on the 
intrenchments; but music, singing, and dancing hold their 
revels around, as the sepoys exult over the many murders 
perpetrated that day. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

THE THIHD DAY—THE 'WBHL—THE BUKIAL. 

When the weary garrison arose, next morning, from their 
disturbed slumbers, they were conscious of further pre¬ 
parations on the part of the besiegers for their destruction. 
Four batteries, one on each side of the intrenchments, were 
in course of construction, on which guns were to bo 
mounted, and it was evident, to the least initiated in the 
art of war, that the danger would thereby be much 
increased. 

Daylight had ushered in musketry fire from all sides, 
and as it was almost certain death to remain in the more 
exposed parts of the inclosed ground, most of the ladies, 
who had passed the night in their tents, now grouped 
together in' corners of the verandahs, or sought still 
greater security in the inside of the buildings. 

It is not easy for those unacquainted with an Indian 
climate to appreciate the suffering the beleaguered gar¬ 
rison underwent now, and at a later period of their 
troubles. The mere fact of not being able to bathe and 
wash themselves properly was no little hardship; but 
when we remember that not one of the appliances used 
in India to cool the air in dwellings could here be resorted 
to; that coarse food improperly cooked was their portion ; 
that many had not one change of linen, and no clothes but 
those on their backs; that in most cases they had wretched 
beds to lie on, and were, from want of chairs, obliged to 
sit on the baked ground or the dirty floor of the barracks; 
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that no privacy existed, that aU had to herd together, to 
eat and sleep with the multitude; that delicate ladies had 
to perform the most menial offices for themselves and 
others; that the eye was constantly distressed by the 
sight of pain; that the olfactory nerves were offended by 
the most loathsome odours; that death was always pre¬ 
sent, and meeting them at every turn; that success was, 
even to the most hopeful, a mere chance, and a painful 
end, as the climax of their disasters, the expectation of 
the many; that all this, and much more, which delicacy 
forbids me to mention, had to be borne under the oppres¬ 
sive and deadly climate of India, during the month of 
June, when the besieged had to stand for hours in the sun. 
Then, if all these circumstances be kept constantly in mind 
as my narrative proceeds, though the reader will appreciate 
in some degree the sufferings of the Cawupore garrison, the 
most vivid conception must always fall far short of the 
reality. 

The distress consequent on many of these causes might 
be read in the faces of a small party huddled together in a 
comer of the verandah, where they wore comparatively 
safe from musket-balls, at about noon that day. Though 
tlie batteries I mentioned were not yet completed, the 
besiegers could not wait so long, and had, about an hour 
before, commenced a furious cannonading from the four 
guns they now had. Two of these were 24-pounders, and 
it was dreadful to see the terrific holes they made in the 
barrack-walls, or how, when the round-shot struck a 
verandah pillar, it completely demolished it. The party 
consisted not entirely of ladies ; a few officers were with 
them, who having been on duty behind the mounds all the 
morning, had now, as an old soldier there expressed it, 

“ their watch in barracks ! ” 

“ So most of us have seen the last of our horses,” said 
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Colonel Carstairs, “ for there are not many now left in the 
intrenchmonts. It pained me, oven in all this trouble, 
parting with my Capo; but I was only allowed to keep 
one, and I chose a younger beast. It was very necessary 
to turn them loose ; they were dreadfully in the way here, 
to say nothing of the want of forage.” 

" Yes, sir,” drawled out Percy, who was supposed to be 
dressed in white, but who, from the dust, gunpowder, &c., 
had a dirty brown exterior; “ we’ve too much to do to 
look after horses; the only two servants I had have bolted, 
and I believe mine is not a singular case.” 

“ I’ve only one left,” said the colonel. 

“ And I’ve none,” remarked Hoby. 

“ Mine all went off yesterday evening,” remarked Mrs. 
Brown. 

“ We’ve still one old khansamah,” said Mrs. Bruce ; 
“ nothing, I’m sure, will make him desert us.” 

“ So I thought of my head man,” Mr.* Blank, the old 
civilian, remarked; “ but he disappeared early this 
morning.” 

“ My ayah is still with me,” said Marion, “ and I really 
tliink she will stop, for she is a dear, good, faithful 
creature; but all Captain Edgington’s servants have gone.” 

“ Ay, but he has a really true attendant in that havildar 
of his company,” Mr. Blank continued, “who came in 
here the first evening, and who is not now likely to go over 
to the other side. How refreshing it is to see such a case 
of real faithfulness amongst the mass of treachery we’ve 
met with.” 

This was the havildar who had warned Edgington of his 
danger, and who, though he would not betray his com¬ 
rades, had, on the mutiny breaking out, come into the 
intrenchments, and clung to his officer to the end. 

“I don’t think, altogether, there are a dozen servants 
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left in the intrenchments,” said Mrs. Merton. “ John and 
I only had one at first, and he went away the first night— 
ha !—ha I ” 

She was not the only one who cried out, as a 24-pound 
round-shot struck the barrack wall, a few feet to the 
right, and covered them all with the dust and dihris of 
the masonry. 

“ Well done, ladies, upon my word! you stood it 
splendidly,” said Mr. Blank, as he wiped the dust off his 
grey head, and who knew how necessary it was to keep up 
their spirits among the fearful scenes which surrounded 
them. “ I’m proud of you all as Englishwomen. Such a 
sudden visitor might have startled soldiers, much more 
ladies. No; don’t move, any of you; we are in^as 
safe a place as we can find. See, this end wall of the 
verandah protects us, and no shot can come nearer than 
that one.” 

It is extraordinary how dangers constantly present lose 
much of their importance, or rather, how habit accustoms 
us to them. These ladies had been but four-and-twenty 
hours under fire, and the report of a cannon did not now 
make them start, or stop short a sentence they were 
uttering. This last was, however, an uncommonly near 
visitant, and though they had all screamed with mo¬ 
mentary fright, another five minutes found them talking 
again as if nothing had occurred. 

“ It was somewhat of a spent shot,” said Hoby, “ or it 
would have gone right through the wall, thick as it is.” 

“ Yes,” remarked Marion tremulously, for she had not 
quite recovered from her alarm, “ the shot that struck the 
other barrack while we were at prayers went right 
through.” 

•'’tlan any of you read Hindostanee well enough to 
translate this paper?” said Major Bruce, coming up at 
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that moment, under shelter of the verandah. “It was 
brought in this morning, and is a copy of something the 
Nana has had posted up all over Cawnpore. One of the 
staff gave it to me just now, to see if I could get it trans¬ 
lated. I’ll find one of the regimental interpreters later, 
but I think they are all on duty at this moment. Well,” 
ho continued, going up to his wife, “ you are standing it 
bravely, I see, my dear, and all these other ladies too. 
We saw, when behind the intrenchments, where that last 
shot struck, hut I think you are all in as safe a place as 
can be found.” 

“ Perhaps I can make out the paper,” said Mrs. Merton, 
as she held out her hand for it. “ I’ve had a great deal of 
practice with such writing.” 

Bruce gave it to her, and she conned it carefully over, 
as Mr. Blank said,— 

“ I saw my carriage this morning, Bruce, with my two 
greys in it, driving quietly along, and two black rascals 
sitting inside. A pleasant sight, was it not ? ” 

“ They’ve got every carriage in the station, I think,” said 
Colonel Caretairs, “for plenty have been seen to-day.” 

“ It’s really too ridiculous,” drawled out Percy, “ to see 
those black hounds, who probably have never been in any- 
tliing better than one of the native kranchies, riding about 
at their'ease in Calcutta carriages. If it was not too much 
trouble, I’d keep a journal and note down all such things. 
I’m sure it would make my fortune when we get out of 
this hole.” 

“ Yes, I can read it,” continued Mrs. Merton, “ though 
I dare say I shall make some mistakes. It is by the 
Nana, and a most impudent, lying paper.” 

I will give the translation without any faults the pretty 
Eurasian may make, or the frequent stoppages with which 
she read it. It ran thus. It is now an historical paper, 
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and illustrates to perfection how the gentle Hindu can lie, 
when he has a purpose to attain :— 

“A traveller, just arrived at Oawnpore from Calcutta, 
states that in the first instance a council was held to take 
into consideration the means to be adopted to do away 
with the religion of the Mahommedans and Hindoos, by 
the distribution of cartridges. The council came to this 
resolution, that, as this matter was one of religion, the 
services of seven or eight thousand European soldiers 
would be necessary, as fifty thousand Hindostanees would 
have to be destroyed, and then the whole of the people of 
Hindostan would become Christians. A petition with the 
substance of this resolution was sent to the Queen Victoria, 
and it was approved. A council was then held a second 
time, in which English merchants took a part; and it was 
decided that, in order that no evil should arise from 
mutiny, large reinforcements should be sent for, "When 
the despatch was received and read in England, thousands 
of European soldiers were embarked on ships as speedily 
as possible and sent off to Hindostan. The news of their 
being despatched reached Calcutta. The English authori¬ 
ties there ordered the issue of the cartridges, for the real 
intention was to Christianize the anny first, and this being 
effected, the conversion of the people would speedily 
follow. Pigs and cows’ fat was mixed up with the cart¬ 
ridges ; this became known through one of the Bengalese 
who was employed in the cartridge-making establishment. 
Of those through whose means this was divulged, one was 
killed and the rest imprisoned. While in this country 
these counsels were being adopted, in England the vakeel 
of the Sultan of Eoum sent news to the Sultan that 
thousands of European soldiers were being sent for the 
purple of making Christians of all the people of Hin¬ 
dostan. Upon this the Sultan issued 'a firman to the 
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King of Egypt to this effect:—‘ You must deceive the 
Queen Victoria, for this is not a time for friendship, for my 
vakeel writes that thousands of European soldiers have 
been despatched for the purpose of making Christians the 
army and people of Hindostan. In this manner, then, 
this must be checked. If I should be remiss, then how 
can I show my face to God ? and one day this may come 
upon me also ; for if the English make Christians of all in 
Hindostan, they will then fix their designs upon my 
country.’ When the firman reached the King of Egypt, 
he prepared and arranged his troops before the arrival of 
the English army at Alexandria, for this is the route to 
India. The instant the English army arrived, the King 
of Egypt opened guns upon them from all sides, and 
destroyed and sank their ships, and not a single soldier 
escaped. The English in Calcutta, after the issue of the 
order for the cartridges, and when the mutiny had become 
great, were in expectation of the arrival of the army from 
London; but the great God, in His omnipotence, had 
beforehand put an end to this. When the news of the 
destruction of the army of London became known, then 
the Governor-General was plunged in grief and sorrow, 
and beat his head. 

“ Printed by order of the Peishwar Bahadour.” 

“Amost creditable document,” remarked Percy. “It 
shows a power of -invention which says much for the 
genius of the author.” 

“Of all the lying, barefaced papers-^Well, well; 

when I think of that Peishwar Bahadour and all his 
promises, I do think he’s the most rascally of all rascally 
natives, and that’s saying not a little. The rope is spun, 
I hope, that mil hang him, and, oh, that I might be there 
to see! ” said the colonel, who, as we have before 
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remarked, was now as inveterate against the natives as he 
had previous to the mutiny been the other way. 

Ping ! ping ! went • the musket-balls, as they struck the 
barrack walls ; but except, one of the tiny messengers came 
unpleasantly close, they did not interrupt the conversation. 
Boom I boom 1 sounded the deep-mouthed cannon at 
intervals; but the noise did not cut short the reproaches 
poured out by female lips on the head of the Bhitoor 
Bajah. 

A new and unlooked-for difficulty was encountered for 
the first time to-day, and a dreadful one it was, being no 
less than a want of water in that suffocating heat. Large 
earthem jars, filled for the use of the soldiers and women, 
had been stowed in the verandahs of the barracks, and up 
to this time had sufficed, but were now dry. In the 
frightful heat which prevailed, and the exposure all were 
more or less subject to, drinking was a necessity every 
few minutes; and thus, when no more water could be had 
from the earthern pots, excruciating thirst began to tor¬ 
ment the garrison. There was, as I have stated, one well 
in the intrenchments; but it was, unfortunately, in a part 
much exposed to the enemy’s fire, and consequently the 
danger of drawing water from it was great. A man had 
been killed that morning in doing so; but it was at his 
fourth or fifth trip to the well, and he had, fortunately for 
others, filled one of the big jars, and was filhng the second, 
when he met with his end. The water he had procured 
had lasted till one o’clock; but now more was necessary, 
and must be had at whatever cost. 

It was from musket-balls that the danger was so immi¬ 
nent ; and because the sepoys who fired could plainly see, 
from imder the cover of buildings outside, anyone who 
approached the well, it was suggested by one of the soldiers 
to send a woman and child alone to draw water, as it was 
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thouglit likely they would not be fixed on. A volunteer 
was called for amongst the women assembled, and was 
soon found in a young married girl, the wife of a soldier. 

“ And it’s three cheers you’ll have, Mrs. Bailey, when 
you come back agin safe,” called out the Irish soldier of 
yesterday, who had lost his thumb, “ besides the blessings 
of all the thirsty souls in the barracks.” 

“ And who doubts her coming back safe, Pat ? ” said a 
fine specimen of an English sergeant. “ It’s because she’ll 
bo safe we are sending her. I’m sure, lads,” he continued, 
appealing to the others around him, “ we wouldn’t anyone 
of us put a woman into danger for our sakes ? ” 

“Ihope not, indeed,” was shortly replied by many. 

“ There’s another way to look at it, men,” continued the 
first speaker. “ If, as we all hope, those sepoys will let 
women draw water peaceably, many a good soldier’s life 
will be spared, and the chances of all to get through this 
scrape will be much improved. Enough of us -will be 
knocked over behind the intrenchments, without flinging 
away our lives unnecessarily at that well.” 

“ Very true, very true,” was responded on all sides. 

” So then, Mrs. Bailey, you are to go,” said the serjeant, 
“ and take one of the children with you for greater safety. 
Not that we think they’d fire at you, if you went alone; 
but with ,a child you’ll be more than safe. Now, then, for 
a volunteer amongst the children. Here, you young 
scamps, all of you, who’ll go and draw water from the 
well "with Mrs. Bailey ? ” 

“ I will,” “ I will,” “ I will,” was called out by nearly 
the whole juvenile crowd. 

“Volunteers enough,” remarked the serjeant, “so I 
must choose one. Come, you black-eyed urchin,” he 
continued, putting his hand on the curly head of a fine 
boy of nine years old, “ you shall be the man.”' 
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"WhatI my Bobby?” called out one of the women, 
advancing quickly from a sick soldier’s side, whom she had 
been attending. “ No, thank you, sergeant; not if every 
drop of water in the well was a bright golden guinea should 
he go on such an errand.” 

“ Then we must have another,” said the sergeant good- 
naturedly. “Come, what mother will let her child go?” 

He waited for an answer, but none came. Many mothers 
drew their children closer to them, and showed by the act 
the sergeant might wait a long time before they spoke. 

“ I’se got no fader, or moder—leastways moder’s dead, 
and fader’s a long way off, fighting the blackies,” called out 
a bright blue-eyed boy in the crowd : “ let me go, sergeant, 
please.” 

“ Ah, Willy, you are the very boy I’d have chosen, and 
you shall go,” said the sergeant, who saw plainly no mother 
there would send her son; and who hoped, through this 
woman and child, to get rid of what was likely to become 
their greatest difficulty. “ Now, Mrs. Bailey, take this 
bucket in one hand, and Willy in the other, and walk there 
and back quite quietly, for, believe me, there’s no danger.” 

“ Danger or not, sergeant. I’ll go,” said Mrs. Bailey, as 
she took the bucket. “ Now come along, Willy dear; 
we’ll soon bring them all some water, won’t us ?” 

Away they went towards the well, watched with eager 
eyes by all. Mrs. Bailey walked quite quietly, as if she 
really thoughit there was no danger; for she stopped 
about half-way to pull on her shoe, which was down at heel, 
She arrived at the well, filled the bucket, leisurely and 
composedly, and returned, little Willy trotting by her side. 
The crowd greeted her warmly, but not with cheers; they 
felt intuitively that these might be misunderstood by any 
sepdys who heard them, and who had scon the woman 
and child go and return. 
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<“ I thought 80 ,” said the sergeant, as he io 3 ^ully took the 
bucket from the hand of the bold Englishwoman; “ the 
sepoys are not such brutes after all, and Willy and you may 
draw as much water as you will without fear; whereas it’s 
as much as mine, or any other man’s life is worth, to go to 
that well in the daytime.” 

The thirsty crovrd scarcely waited for the bucket to bo 
set down, but teacups, mugs, pannikins, every conceivable 
vessel, was hastily dipped into it, and in less than two 
minutes it was all gone. 

“ I’ll go this time,” said another woman; “ we must all 
take it in turn ; and if the sepoys always behave as well as 
they did with Mrs. Bailey, it won’t be very hard work. In 
this way they’ll see all the beauty in the barracks,” added 
the speaker, taking up the bucket, and grinning from ear 
to ear with her enormous mouth, for in truth this last 
volunteer was by no means pretty. 

Willy did not think it necessary to ask if he was to go 
again; he laid hold of his new conductress’s hand, and 
trotted off with her. 

“ Here, Willy, you need not come back empty handed. 
Take this little pot, and bring it back full for me,” called 
out a fat woman, who appeared to be melting away with the 
heat, as she ran after the boy. 

The woman and boy proceeded leisurely to the well, 
filled their vessels, and were about to return, when the 
report of a musket was heard from one of the^nearest build¬ 
ings. None of the lookers-on cared much for this, as 
musket-firing went on all day; but what was their horror 
to see a ball strike the ground, close to the woman, who 
screamed as it did SQ. 

“ Come back!—come back quick 1 Bun for your lives I” 
screamed out the sergeant; and at the same moment, ping 1 
ping ! two more bullets struck the masonry of the well. 
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The 'woman screamed, forgot the child she had with her, 
and ran ■wildly towards the barracks. Poor little Willy, 
very pale and frightened, quite as much at the screaming 
and the calls from the ba.rracks as at the bullets, which he 
scarcely understood, did not know what to do. He looked 
round for a moment, with a scared expression, and then 
putting both haods to Ids face, burst out crying. 

Quick as thought, and much quicker than wo write it, 
did the sergeant dash towards the well; but ere he had 
advanced five paces another bullet struck the ground, at 
the child’s feet. “Thank God, it has not hurt him!” 
ejaculated the soldier, as he strained every nerve to reach 
the child quickly. Another half-minute and “ He has him! 
he has him !” was passd from mouth to mouth in the crowd. 

“ Now, sergeant, run back quick I” was shrieked out by 
more than one voice. The brave non-commissioned officer 
wanted not to be told; Willy had his arms round Ids neck, 
and he ran for his and the child’s life towards the barracks. 

More than one musket was discharged at him, and some 
thought, when a few paces from the well, he made a kind 
of spring as he ran, and that the child cried out; but it was 
probably fancy, for the next moment they arrived safely. 

“ Take him, take him,” said the sergeant in a tremulous 
voice, as he put his arm on the shoulder of the nearest in 
the crowd. 

“ Good God! they are both bloody 1” exclaimed one. 
“ Art hit, Willy dear?” 

The sergeant sank on the ground, but, looking up, said, 
“ Tell me the boy’s not struck.” 

“ He seems to have fainted,” said a woman who had him 
in her arms, “ and there’s blood on him; it may, however 

-’’ “ The blessed child 1—^his arm’s broke I See here 1” 

slTe exclaimed, as she lifted up the hand, when all saw the 
bone was smashed just below the shoulder. 
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“ Oh, my God! and I brought it on him,” said the poor 
sergeant with a groan. " I knew I was done for, but I 
thought the child had escaped.” 

“ Now make way, make way, good people, and don’t 
crowd round a wounded man. Stand on one side, and let 
me see what can be done.” These words were spoken by 
a short man, a surgeon, who bustled up at that minute. 
An assistant was with him, who at once carried little Willy, 
still senseless, into that portion of the barrack allotted to 
the sick and wounded. 

“Now, whore are you hit, my man?” said the surgeon 
kindly. 

The sergeant pointed to his nock, but did not speak. 

“ Ah, so I see,” the surgeon continued, after a moment’s 
examination, ominously shaking his head for the informa¬ 
tion of the bystanders. “ Come, two or three of you lift 
him up. Wo must take you in,” ho continued, addressing 
the sergeant, whose lips were slightly parted, and whose eyes 
wore a fixed appearance. 

Three soldiers at once raised him, two by the shoulders, 
while one supported his legs. “ Come, sergeant, don’t hang 
your head in that way; will you rest it on my hand ?” 
asked one of the shoulder-bearers. “ Why, the Lord bless 
us! Please, sir, I don’t think it’s any use taking him in, 
for;—for—^he’s dead already.” 

And so it was. The bullet had passed through the child’s 
arm, and entered the neck of the poor sergeant, whose 
greatest agony in dying was the thought that he had sent 
Willy into the danger. 

“ What case was that ?” said one hospital assistant to 
another, who, five minutes later, came out from that portion 
of the building where the sick and wounded lay; “ it seemed 
like a child crying.” 
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“ And so it was. A poor cliild shot high up in the arm, 
—amputation just below the shoulder necessary. I’m not 
wanted; they’ve got enough without me. Let’s come 
outside into the verandah,, and smoke a pipe; I feel faint 
from the close air, and it will do me good.” 

A few minutes later they wore joined by a third 
hospital assistant. " Operation over, and successfully I 
hope ?” said the last speaker, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe. 

“ Over, certainly,” answered the new-comer. “ It was 
a worse case than they expected, and the arm had to 
be taken out at the shoulder. The poor child died under 
the knife.” 

Night has again closed in—night of the third day in the 
intrenchments. The cannon still roars at inteiwals, the 
roUing of musketry still strikes the ear. What is that 
measured tread we hear advancing ? Six or eight men at 
least—^probably the new .men for sentry duty. “ Halt!” 
says the officer with them, in a low tone, as they reach the 
verandah of the barracks. What is it they take off the 
brick floor ? Three large bags,—and a httle one. 

“ That’s the poor child shot at the well,” says one of the 
men, as he takes the smallest bundle on his shoulder. 

“ Quick march!” ‘ The party moves on outside the 
mounds. 

“ Halt!” at the side of a well, near the unfinished 
barracks. A few short prayers, there’s no time for more— 
the three large and the one small bag are thrown in, and 
the burial party returns into the intrenchments. 
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GHAPTEE XXIII. 

HOKBOES OP THE SIEGE—A GBEAT DI8ABTEB. 

" Oh, Arthur, Arthur, when is all this to end ? Are wo 
never to receive any help? Have the English in other 
stations forgotten us ? You shake your head. Then 
surely we shall be released. Tell me, will it not be so ?” 

“ God grant it, dearest Marion I” replied Bdgington. 
“ We must hope for the best. Belief is sure to come, 
but when?—that is the question.” 

“ You think it will come too late? No? Then what do 
you think ?” 

“ I think, while it may do so, it is not at all likely. The 
account of the mutiny must long ere this have reached 
Allahabad, and there, we know, help exists. No, no, 
Marion dear,' you will awake some morning and hear the 
shouts of true-hearted English soldiers advancing to our 
rescue, while they send the crowd of black miscreants 
outside flying before them.” 

“Oh, Arthur, do you really think so? Are you as 
hopeful, Mr. Hoby ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Paris,” answered Hoby, saying paore, 
however, than he felt. “ I see not how it can be other¬ 
wise.” 

“ All we must do is to hold out till they come,” said 
Edgington, “ and, with the despicable enemy before us, 
I am sure we can manage it.” 

" How do you mean despicable, Arthur ? Surely they 
attack us in every conceivable way.” 
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“ They do, bat they are despicable as an enemy all the 
same. They are wanting in courage. Were it not so, we 
should not now be here to talk of it.” 

“ Quite right,” added Hoby. " With their numbers and 
the artillery they now have against us, were that quality 
not wanting, they could storm the intrenchments any day.” 

“ You think, then, that during the storming attempts we 
were in danger?” asked Marion. 

“ No,” said Hoby, " they want the pluck to make such 
attempts successful. They’ll never storm the intrench¬ 
ments.” 

“ But is not our danger much increased by the red-hot 
shot and the shells which they now throw?” asked our 
heroine, who accustomed, in spite of herself, to the horrors 
of the siege, which had now lasted a week, talked of such 
matters with a possession that astonished her auditors. 

“ Not much now that all the tents are taken down,” 
Edgington replied. “ I thought, when the two were burnt 
yesterday, we should have the order. But where are you 
to sleep now, my poor dear girl?” 

“ Let us do as some have done already, Arthur—make a 
liolo under the intrenchment mound, and cover it with 
boxes, bedding, or anytliing; or, better still, spread a part 
of the tent over it. I’d much rather pass the night in 
such a place than in the crowd of the barracks.” 

“ I’ve thought of it already,” replied our hero, " and 
think it will be the best thing. It’s cooler than the 
barracks at night; besides, you’ll be much safer there from 
both shot and shell. Poor Mrs. Peters ! had she been alive, 
she would have shared it with you, but I cannot consent 
to your being all alone there, and will offer the shelter to 
Mrs. Merton. Mr. Hoby and myself, when not on duty at 
night, will sleep outside near you, so you will not be at all 
lonely.” 
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“ It must be done to-day,” said Hoby, “ and I’ll help 
you, Edgington. We are both off duty at four, and we’ll do 
ilf^en.” 

“That will be very kind of you/’ replied Edgington. 
“ It will also be safer for you in the day, Marion; but I 
doubt your being able to stand the heat.” 

“ No, in the day I must remain here in the verandah, or 
in a comer of the barracks. I’m burnt enough already,” 
remarked the poor girl with a smile, putting her hand up to 
her face, which was much disfigured with the exposure she 
had undergone, “and must not quite destroy my com¬ 
plexion.” 

“Dear, dear Marion,” said Edgington, looking at her 
with much emotion; “oh, that I had twenty lives, and 
could give them all to see you safe out of this place!” 

“ And that I could lay down my one,” added Hoby, 
“ with the same end.” 

“ As you have not twenty, Arthur, and as you having 
only one, Mr. Hoby, cannot well spare it, I shall accept 
neither offer; though, without banter, believe me, I 
know you bgth speak sincerely, and thank you from my 
heart.” 

Hoby thought that if a round-shot struck him the next 
moment, ho should die happier for those few words; and 
he brushed away the tears which sprang to his eyes—tears 
not of sorrow, but joy, even in the scenes around. 

What his companions then thought of, I know not, but 
silence fell on the trio. Silence, in such circumstances, 
could but bring before them acutely the horrors of their 
position ; and as it lasted, they became momentarily more 
and more depressed. Sp is it ever in scenes of trial, danger, 
and sorrow (amongst those who have any good in their 
composition), each, with an abnegation of self, speaks words 
of comfort or hope, and tries, by the cheerfulness of manner 
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assumed, to infuse the same into those around. But the 
moment comes when the effort can be no longer maintained, 
when each awakes to the consciousness that others have 
done as he or she—that they are all tr3dng to deceive one 
another, while all see through the deception. Then silence 
falls on the party; then each, brooding alone o’er their 
common grief, sinks lower and lower into the abyss of 
despair, which their charitable and assumed cheerfulness 
had, unknown to themselves, in a measure kept off. 

I must leave our trio in this sad mood. Alas ! I can say 
nothing to comfort them, and I have much to tell of what 
has occurred since the last chapter closed. 

The well difficulties, which ended our last account, I will 
first mention. The dream that the sepoys would not 
injure the women and children when they drew water being 
at an end, other means to obtain this necessary of life had 
to be found. There was but one, and that was to fetch it 
at night, when, of course, from the darkness, the sepoys 
could not so well direct their shots. After the first three 
days of the siege, however, the besiegers left off firing at 
sunset for one or two hours, and the interval was taken 
advantage of to fill the large jars, while each also provided 
for the next day’s wants of himself and family. At this 
time an immense number collected round the well, and as 
both sexes and all ages were present, then could best be 
seen the ravages more clearly defined each day that the 
siege, ^ith its attendant horrors, work oh the mnltitade. 

Poor little Willy was not the only child killed at this 
dangerous place. A few affected to believe that the child 
had been killed by accident, or rather that its death had 
been occasioned by the serjeant running out to fetch it. 
They, therefore, when water was scarce, continued, to send 
any child they could get, and two or three more were killed 
or wounddd before the practice was put a stop to. For the 
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credit of humanity and the English character, however, be 
it„ stated, that these instances were rare; that a moiety 
of the accidents occurred when the children went of their 
own accord to the well; and that in the one or two cases 
that remained, the senders probably partly believed what 
they stated. 

The exposure, the badly-cooked food, the tainted 
atmosphere, &c., had brought two enemies into the 
intrenchments, more to be dreaded than the sepoys’ bullets. 
Cholera and small-pox had both declared themselves the 
third day of the siege, and had at the time of which I write— 
viz., a week after its commencement—claimed nmnerous 
victims. The impossibility of keeping apart those afiSicted 
with the latter disease had necessarily given the contagion 
increased force; while cholera—which is, I believe, an 
epidemic in the atmosphere, sustained by dirt, close 
crowding, and the like—^found a favourable field for its 
ravages in the heated and pent-up garrison. Of those 
whom we know. Colonel Carstairs and Mrs. Peters had 
both died from that dreadful scourge cholera. They were 
regretted, of course; the death of every European was so, 
for all left relations or friends behind; and every male body 
thrown into that well outside the intrenchments diminished 
the defensive force. But the death of the colonel threw an 
extra gloom over the surviving ofiftcers of the 99th native 
infantry, for he was generally liked, and had always been a 
kind commemdant. 

Marion, I ought to mention, had never forgotten the grief 
she had caused the colonel in rejecting his proposals, and 
woman-hke she had felt a greater interest in him from that 
time, BO that his death caused her much pain, enhanced by 
the knowledge that his later days had been sombered by 
her act. Mrs. Peter’s death had been a stunning blow to 
her husband, while it had bereft Marion of her warmest 
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female friend, the only one in the intrenchments whom she 
knew intimately, and on whose bosom she could pour out 
all her sorrows. 

But another of those we know had gone to his account 
this last week. Poor Earnest! what he had said regarding 
a number of solar hats being worth as many European lives 
was exemplified, at all events, in his own case. He died 
from the want of one. His uniform cap, all he had with 
him, was no protection against the blazing sun, and the 
fourth day of the siege he was struck down at his post by 
cotip-de-soleil, and died three hours after. In him the 
garrison lost one of its bravest defenders, and the 99th an 
oflicer they all loved. 

The besiegers’ artillery had increased daily, and they 
had now mounted, in the four batteries alluded to and in 
other positions, the following:—Two 24, three 18, two 12, 
two 9, and one 6 pounders, besides three mortars. The 
tremendous fire which was now, with little intermission, 
kept up against the devoted garrison may thence be con¬ 
ceived ; and as appeared in the late conversation, hot shot 
had been resorted to the day before, to bum the tents then 
standing, and also with the hope of firing the barracks. 

The besieged had, during the past week, made two sallies, 
with more or less success; and in the latter, which was 
the more successful, they had spiked some guns in one of 
the batteries, with but trifling loss to themselves. These 
sallies had been made during the night; and when the 
rebel gunners, thus taken by surprise, saw themselves 
opposed to bayonets in the hands of desperate Englishmen, 
they did not wait to try conclusions. But such success 
availed not, beyond the partial relief the spiked guns gave 
them. It mattered little how many of the rebel army 
we^ destroyed; their name was legion, and others sup¬ 
plied their places. In fact, the Nana’s force daily 
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increased: it was, as I stated at the conunencement of 
the siege, four thousand in number; but the immense 
reinforcements of mutineers received from Oude and else¬ 
where, together with the influx of budmashes from the 
whole country round, had swelled it to eight thousand 
men. The Nana’s army was therefore formidable, if from 
its numbers alone, for the reader will remember that but 
four hundred men, including the non-military portion, had 
to defend the intrenchments against this host. 

I have already detailed one storming attempt, the second 
day of the siege; but during the week two others had been 
tried, with the same result. There was an immense 
amount of shouting, a furious cannonading, a brisk mus¬ 
ketry fire on all sides from the adjacent buildings and 
walls; but a few discharges of grape, when the enemy 
were at a convenient distance, had settled the matter. 
Jack Sepoy could not stand it,—^he lacked the courage; 
and though each called out to his companion, “ Chulo, 
bhai—chulo 1 ” (Go on quick, brother—go on 1) none used 
the more magic words “ Come on I ” and while each 
encouraged, all halted; until another discharge of grape, 
sent into the wavering body, settled the question, and 
“ Chulo 1 ” (Go on quickly) was the order of movement, 
certainly, but in the wrong direction. 

As possibly some of my fair readers may not know what 
is meant by grape-shot, I will, for their benefit, explain. 
Grape is so called from its resemblance to a bunch of 
grapes, and consists of many iron balls, about the size of 
large plums, heaped together on a circular base, in the 
form of a perfect grape-bunch. They are then bound 
securely with canvas .and ligatures to one another and the 
base on which they rest. When fired from a cannon, the 
balls separate soon after leaving the mouth of the gun; 
and as they are numerous and spread, they co.ver a large 
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space, dealing wounds and death around. Grape is then, 
as may be supposed, much more destructive at anything 
like close quarters than round-sliot; and it was this grape 
which, when it entered the mutineers’ ranks during their 
storming attempts, made them halt, waver, and finally run. 

Of all extraordinary features revealed by the great 
Indian rebellion, none is more remarkable than the defi¬ 
ciency of courage manifested throughout by the mutineer 
sepoys. We have all read how thousands were beaten by 
hundreds; how strongholds were carried at the point of the 
English bayonet, though the besieged numbered as many as 
the besiegers, and had all the advantages of fortifications 
and position on their side. My assertion cannot, there¬ 
fore, I think, be disputed. 

I say it is extraordinary, because so opposed to the idea 
entertained before the mutiny of the physical courage of 
the Bengal sepoy. That opinion, though perhaps it over¬ 
stepped the truth, was formed on good grounds—the 
experience of numerous battle-fields in India, when the 
native soldiers, headed by English officers, vied with their 
English comrades in deeds of valour, and certainly never 
acted in a way to justify the low estimation in which their 
prowess was held after the mutiny. 

The causes of this change in the nature of the sepoy are 
very simple, and are so well understood that it is only for 
the information of those readers who know nothing of 
India I would mention them. They are, firstly, the want 
of English leaders, of officers whose courage they respect, 
and whom they look up to, as natives never will look up to 
one of themselves; and, secondly, the demoralizing effect 
the act of mutiny exercised on the sepoy, the consciousness 
he had not been faithful to his salt, and was then fighting 
against the dreaded Gora logue.* 

■ * Europeans. 

. CO 
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If any argument were wanting to prove the truth of this, 
it would be found in the different way, all throughout this 
mutiny, the few sepoys faithful to us acted—I mean, how 
much more courageous they were than their rebel brethren. 
Besides Edgington’s havildar, already mentioned, there 
were a very few native soldiers in the Cawnpore garrison, 
and their courage shone out when compared to the pol¬ 
troonery outside. But not at Cawnpore alone was this so; 
during the Lucknow siege was the same fact noted, and it 
received confirmation in many parts of Hindostan during 
these mutinous times. 

It would be a matter of very nice calculation to decide, 
had the mutinied sepoys possessed the courage which was 
theirs before the outbreak, and consequently fought against 
us as well as they did formerly for us, what portion of our 
Indian empire we should possess at this moment. 

I must mention a few more of the troubles the noble 
Cawnpore garrison, headed by their fine old chief, under¬ 
went, before they arrived even at the end of this first 
week. 

The barracks were daily getting more and more riddled 
with round-shot, and consequently daily less safe and more 
confined. The walls in some places had great chasms in 
them: these spots, of course, were avoided, for they offered 
no safety from the enemy’s shot; and it necessarily further 
crowded the remaining space. Now that the tents had 
been all struck, and their inhabitants were compelled to 
resort to the barracks for shelter, room was scarcer than 
ever; while as for any privacy, it was quite out of the 
question. 

It was a dreadful- morning sight to sec that hetero¬ 
geneous multitude in the barracks, all of whom had slept 
in their clothes, awaked oft and again during the night by 
the crash of a round-shot or the shriek of pain—to see them 
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rise up to encounter another day of danger, trouble and 
distress; to see them endeavour, with such small means as 
lay in their power, to continue clean in their persons, and 
avoid the vermin which already swarmed on many; to see 
young and delicate English girls, nursed in the lap of 
luxury, combing out their hair seated on the floor of the 
barracks, with not water enough to wash their faces—no 
clean linen, no clean clothes in the frightful heat pervad¬ 
ing. To sec all this, and a great deal more (which the 
reader can well imagine, or I have written in vain), was 
truly dreadful; and now to picture all this, the reality 
having passed away, may enable “ the maids of Merry 
England, who live at home at ease,” to appreciate, in 
some measure, the horrible trials suffered at Cawnporo by 
their unfortunate countrywomen. 

The hole was dug that evening by Edgington and Hoby, 
under the intrenchment mound; earthen walls were con¬ 
structed as sides to the habitation, at right angles to the 
mound itself; the pole of our hero’s tent and another were 
placed across from wall to wall, and the tent kurnauths 
were spread at top. When completed, the result was a 
chamber six feet square, and four feet high, which you 
entered by descending two steps, with earth for the floor, 
earth for the walls, and canvas for the roof; and this was 
the only abode poor Marion had. 

It had its advantages, however, in those wretched times. 
It was much safer than the riddled barracks, for being 
under the intrenchment, the shot and shell flow over it; 
and, again, it was cleaner; but the greatest advantage, in 
my poor heroine’s eyes, was the privacy it conferred. 

Bad as it was, it was very much bettor than other 
hiding-places of the same kind, of which there were many 
undaP” the intrenohments very much smaller and with a 
more insufficient covering. 
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Edgington sa-w Merton, and offered him the shelter for 
his wife. He (Merton) was only too glad to avail himself 
of it, and thus Marion and the pretty Eurasian passed 
that night under its cover. 

The next day, Saturday, the 13th, passed as its prede¬ 
cessors ; but the misery of the garrison increased hourly, 
from the numerous causes I have detailed. That evening, 
however, a great calamity befell them, resulting in a 
dreadful loss of life and increased misery to the survivors. 
The reader will remember that the barrack, in which all 
the women, children, sick, and wounded were placed, had 
a grass-thatch roof, over which a covering of tiles had been 
placed by the foresight of the general, before the mutiny 
had declared itself. It was, however, insufficient to pre¬ 
serve the building from the effects of the red-hot shot 
which the besiegers now launched at the hapless garrison, 
and about an hour before sunset it took fire. The assembly 
immediately sounded, and all possible means to extinguish 
the flames were resorted to ; but without success, for the 
■wind was strong, and they gained apace. No sooner did 
the besiegers perceive the disaster than they collected their 
forces, and under the supposition that the garrison would 
be mathly employed at the burning building, they threat¬ 
ened an attack on every side. The danger was imminent, 
BO much so that the burning barrack had to be deserted, 
while the greater part of the defenders stood at their posts 
by the intrenchments. A number were, however, told off, 
as they best could be in the dire confusion that prevailed, 
to remove the sick and wounded, for all hope of extinguish¬ 
ing the flames wore at an end; and this little band worked 
as men only can work under such circumstances. The 
scene was truly a terrible one ; the flames leapt along in 
their destructive course; women screamed for their missing 
children; the wounded, or those unable to rise from sick- 
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nesB, yelled for help; the firing -was hotter than ever; 
those on the parapets were fully engaged in driving back 
the storming parties,; and a more terrific scene, in all its 
details, cannot be conceived. 

It came to an end. The combustible parts of the barrack 
were consumed, and the four walls, with the verandah 
pillars (the inside filled with a smouldering mass of ruins), 
was all that remained of the building so urgently required 
for shelter. The attack had been beaten back, and the 
weary garrison now collected to ascertain what loss they 
had sustained by the fire. The names of the sick and 
wounded were called over; but, alas! to many there was 
no response; and the dreadful reality was shortly apparent, 
that about thirty of these had perished in the flames. 

Oh, the misery, the dark and dreadful misery, of that 
night! Wives had lost husbands, husbands wives, parents 
children, and moaned over their losses with heartrending 
grief; while a crowd of women and children, now without 
any cover to shelter them, wandered around, the pictures 
of despair. 

From that time a great change came over the garrison. 
The miseries they suffered were all doubled by this sad 
event, and the flame of hope, which had hitherto sustained 
them, flickered sadly, if it did not expire, in many a manly 
breast. They did their duty, it is true; they daily hurled 
back on their tormentors the destruction intended for 
themselves; but they fought as men without hope, actuated, 
however, by the still more powerful courage of despair. 

Then shone forth, in all its beauty, the excellence of 
woman’s nature. Formerly they had been the comforted, 
now they were the comforters; they tended, with unceas¬ 
ing solicitude, their brave champions; all consideration of 
station was forgotteU, and the high-born dame nursed the 
private soldier. They whispered words of comfort into the 
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ears of their defenders; they reanimated the hope which 
had nearly died ont; they girded the warriors for the fight, 
fi,nd greeted with smiles their return. As day after day 
wore on, and no help came,—as misery, suffering, and 
privation increased—so did the fortitude of woman appear 
in its brightest colours, for they moved like angels adminis¬ 
tering consolation in those blood-stained intvenchments. 
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CHAPTBE XXIV. 

SUNDAY—THE ASSAULT—ANOTHEB DEATH. 

I MUST again pass over some days, for the events in each 
were so like the preceding there would be little new to 
relate; and to tread over and over again the same ground 
of suffering could avail nothing. 

It is, therefore, of Sunday, the 21st of .Tune, I will now 
write, though I must first recount such incidents worthy 
of notice as had occurred up to that time. 

When the barrack was burnt, all the medicines and the 
greater part of the surgical instruments were lost. The 
fire had been so rapid; and the confusion in trying to save 
the sick and wounded so great, that the flames had 
reached that part of the building where they were stowed 
before they were even thought of. 

This misfortune increased twenty-fold the sufferings of 
those on the hospital list. But a very few surgical instru¬ 
ments had been rescued; all further operations were 
therefore performed with much difficulty; so much so, 
indeed, that none but the simplest were undertaken, and a 
bad gun-shot wound, after the conflagration of tlie barracks, 
was tantamount to death. 

The greatest misery suffered, however, was owing to the 
climate, and the dreadful exposure the besieged under¬ 
went, especially since the main shelter was destroyed. 
Now, little or none was to be had, and the sun claimed 
fiv^ or six victims daily out of the garrison number. A 
great matiy made holes, such as we have described, under 
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the intrenchment walls, but the noonday heat was too 
powerful for them to remain there, and an idea may be 
termed of the dreadful suffering the sun occasioned when 
we state that, though these places were infinitely safer 
then either of the barracks from the shot of the enemy, all 
preferred a corner of the still whole building, or even the 
shady side of a wall in the burnt one, to exposure under 
the intrenchments. The difference as to safety, in the two 
places, was very great; few, if any, were killed as they sat 
under the intrenchment mounds,—-many lost their lives 
from round-shot, shell, or musketry in the buildings. The 
latter, from the numerous chasms in their walls, from the 
want of a roof in one case, and from being the marks 
against which the sepoys aimed the greater part of their 
fire, were very, very dangerous—truly, little better than 
the open; but then they gave some protection from the 
sun, and the poor refugees in the garrison preferred these 
chances of death, coupled with shade, to sun and safety 
behind the mounds. 

The dead, of which there were now many daily, were 
laid out in the roofless verandah of the burnt barrack. At 
night a fatigue party came round, and carried them outside 
the intrenchment, to the old well before mentioned, which 
was the common grave of all. 

The day after the fire, as the authorities knew not how 
long the siege would last, or when help might arrive, it 
was resolved by the general in command to reduce the 
ration food of the garrison by one-third. Of the wisdom, 
nay, necessity of this step, none can doubt; but it increased 
not a little the sufferings of the besieged. They had not 
too much food before,—^now they literally had not enough; 
and whereas formerly those in health would give up a 
portion to make some little delicacy, such as soup or the 
like, for a sick or wounded friend, each now voraciously 
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devoured his share, for craving hunger forbad any being 
relinquished. Meat was also now a rare thing; for the 
last of the commissariat sheep and goats had been killed 
some few days before, and it was only when a stray animal 
from the besiegers’ camp Wandered near the intrenchments 
at night, and was seized upon by the English soldiers, that 
the garrison tasted flesh. 

Two or three of the very few horses kept in the intrench¬ 
ments had died, and though thrown outside the mounds, 
they could not be removed further. Their bodies were not 
the least annoyance the besiegers underwent; they stunk 
within six hours of their death, and pervaded the in¬ 
trenched barracks with a sickening effluvium, which was 
perfectly intolerable. 

But the plague of flies was even worse. The dirt, the 
heat, the putrid carcasses around, brought them in tens 
and hundreds of thousands into the intrenchments, and 
every moment of the day was each of the besieged reminded 
of their presence. When any one opened his mouth to 
speak, flies flew down his throat; when he ate his food, he 
masticated flies with it: they were so thick that the floor 
and walls of the barracks were black with them, and it 
may easily be conceived how this ever-present and ever- 
increasing plague weighe heavily on the trouble-tried 
garrison. 

It is Sunday, the 21si, of June, and a larger crowd than 
usual is observed, early in the morning, around the 
intrenchments. All the adjacent buildings—or rather such 
portions of them as remain after the general conflagration— 
are filled with matchlock-men, and it is evident to the 
besieged that an attack on an unusually large scale may be 
expected. News had been received from outside, the 
previous evening, that the besiegers had sworn to take the 
intrenchments on the following day, at all hazards; but 
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not much reliance was placed in the report, so many times 
already had the garrison been deceived. This time, how- 
eVer, truth was in the tale. The Nana’s army, weary of 
the siege, and determined to extinguish the accursed 
Feringhee race at Cawnpore, had sworn, as reported, to do 
or die. Let us see how they kept their words. 

We will go to that part of the intrenchments whore those 
we know and take most interest in are present. There, on 
the side certainly not the least threatened, stand Hoby, 
Edgington, and Merton; Marion Paris and Mrs. Morton 
are below them, in the small excavation made, off which the 
canvas covering has been taken. When Edgington told 
his proUgee of the attack momentarily expected, she had 
insisted on remaining near him and Mr. Hoby during its 
continuance; and as she truly was very much safer there, 
under the mound, than slio would be in the barracks, our 
hero made no objection to her wish. Mrs. Merton was 
present in the same way; she declared John would fight 
all the better if she were near liim; and then, as both she 
and Marion said, they would be useful too, for they would 
load the rifles, and save time in that way. 

Before the attack begins, which may be fatal to some of 
them, let us regard this small section of that heroic 
garrison, and see what effect the horrors and privations 
undergone have had upon them. Those who had known 
Miss Paris only in the palmy days of her beauty would 
not have recognized her in the emaciated being at the foot 
of that mound. Not that her beauty had all vanished; 
some of its characteristics neither exposure nor suffering 
could destroy. The perfect outlines of her face were the 
same, and they constituted no small part of her attrac¬ 
tions. Her eyes, though they sparkled not as formerly, 
still told of the loving and gentle spirit within, still in their 
depths revealed the wann and impulsive nature of their 
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owner; her beauteous golden hair, though sadly neglected,, 
was there, but hastily twisted at the back of her head in 
folds, which, from their weight and si;5e, had partly escaped 
tlie thraldom of the comb, and Inmg m dishevelled masses 
down her back. But nothing else of the Marion Paris of 
other days remained. Her dress, one mass of gunpowder 
and dirt, sat loose on her attenuated form; her poor hands 
looked as if they belonged not to a living woman; her face, 
speaking of sorrow and suffering, had nought of the joyous 
aspect of yore. In short, the poor girl we picture was 
Marion Paris, it is true; but Marion after seventeen days 
of suffering, which had laid many a strong form in the 
dust, while this frail being was spared for, alas ! perhaps 
still greater misfortunes. 

Why should we go through the same task with the other 
four. Wlio knows not the sad liavoc that sorrow and 
privations rapidly make in all? Let that effect be mul¬ 
tiplied many times, and the result will convoy some idea of 
the sorrow-stricken aspect of the remaining figures. 

“ Come down here a minute, Arthur—I want to speak to 
you,” said Marion; “ I won’t be an instant, and Mr. Hoby 
can say the moment the sepoys advance.” 

“Well, what is it, dear girl?” asked Edgington, when 
the next moment he stood by her side. 

“Will you promise me one thing, and promise it 
faithfully?” 

“I will hear what it is-first; I will make no blind 
promises.” 

“ Very good, I will tell you. It is not likely to happen, 
but still it may be. If—if the rebels beat us, if they 
should storm the intrenchments, will you promise mo, that 
under no circumstances I shall fall into their hands ? ” 

> Not as long as I have life to defend you, Marion.” 

“ Oh, Arthur, ihat I know; but you must promise more.” 
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“ How can I do so ? " 

' “ You can. You must promise that if the rebels enter 

the intrenchments, you will yourself shoot me.” 

“ I, Marion! ” 

“ Yes, you, Arthur; and oh! if you love me, make me 
not ask another for the boon. Nay, I will not ,do so. See, 
if you refuse me, I have the means myself. This little 
pistol, placed hero,” she continued, as, vdth a steady hand, 
she applied it to her temples, “will effectually do my 
bidding. But if I feel I am dependent on. myself, I shall 
not know when all hope is gone. I may be hasty, and 
you, Arthur, may live to repent you granted me not the 
first earnest request I ever made you. I see you will say 
yes; say it, and I am happy.” 

Edgington was silent. The dreadful working of the 
inner man was depicted on his face. He looked at Marion, 
whose hand was on his arm, and ho saw the countenance 
of a resolute, determined girl, who well knew what she 
demanded. 

“ I will do what you ask, Marion; but remember, I will 
do it at the .last moment. I have given you the promise, 
let me judge when the act is necessary. And now, God 
bless you; I hear the sepoys shouting, I must to my post.” 

“ God bless you, Arthur; and, strange as it may seem. 
He will bless you for the promise you have made me.” 

The storming party was advancing, even as Edgington 
looked over the intrenchment mound, or rather, the 
advanced force of the same, for they were not numerous. 
They had devised a new plan to screen themselves from 
the grape and musketry of the garrison, for every two men 
had a large bale of cotton before them, which they rolled 
along the ground and advanced under its cover. The 
buildings and walls in their rear swarmed with others of the 
enemy, waiting to see the success of this new expedient. 
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" That dodge won’t pay,” remarked Merton, “ ingenious 
as it is. The seventy or eighty men behind those bales 
can do nothing by themselves ; and moving at the slow 
pace they do, we can pick many off with our rifles when 
they come closer, in spite of the cover.” 

“Yes,” replied Hoby, “I see none of our men are 
flinging away their shots at the cotton bales. Wait a bit, 
we shall get a chance directly.” 

“There are three men, if I mistake not, behind the 
nearest bale,” remarked Edgington, “and they cannot all 
hide themselves. There, the back of one fellow is well in 
sight; I’ll try if I can make a good shot with the needle- 
rifle.” 

He fired. The sepoy alluded to sprang off the ground, 
and fell full length, clear of the bale. 

“ Well done, indeed! ” remarked Hoby; “ but don’t try 
it again. The main body behind may come on at any 
moment, and you would then be sorry if your rifle were 
empty.” 

“ No fear, for I have two, and there’s lots of ammunition. 
See, the ladies load fast enough, and hero I am ready 
again,” he added, as he took the rifle from Marion’s hand. 

“Immense advantage, certainly, the quickness with 
wliich that needle-rifle can be loaded,” said Merton. “I 
hope Miss Paris and you are very careful how you do it, 
though,” he added, looking down at bis wife. 

“ Oh, it’s much easier to load than this thing,” replied 
Mrs. Merton, as, with an iron loading-rod, she rammed the 
bullet homo in our hero’s second rifle. “Have you not 
fired yet, John ? ” 

“ No; but never fear, you’ll have plenty to do directly,” 
replied her husband. 

What are they doing now? ” asked Marion. 

“ Still coming on slowly behind the bales,” said Hoby. 
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“ See, Edgington I ” he continued, “ an ofiScer with some 
men have made a sortie, under cover of the nearest 
u&finished barracks, and there goes a discharge of grape 
amongst the rascals near the third of those buildings. 
Capital!—a couple of dozen are down and the rest bolt I ” 

“Never mind that side,” Edgington remarked; “we 
shall have enough to do here directly. Those cursed 
fellows behind the bales can’t be more than a hundred and 
fifty yards off now; I wish another would give mo a 
chance.” 

“ Chance enough now,” called out Merton, “ there come 
the main body.” 

He was right. Innumerable numbers of the mutineers 
sprang over the compound walls, or came out from under 
the cover of the buildings, shouting to one another, as they 
advanced to the attack. 

The three rifies in the hands of Edgington and his com¬ 
panions sent their leaden messengers into the crowd; but 
a discharge of grape was fired at the same moment, which 
did much more execution. 

“ Arthur, tell me, how is it now ?” called out Marion 
anxiously from below. 

“ Well for us, dear Marion; many were killed then.” 

“ Still they advance,” said Hoby. “ Now, Miss Paris, 
my rifle—quick.” 

“ One minute—there it is. Now, Arthur, give mo the 
needle-rifle; here’s the other one ready.” 

Bang ! bang I two more discharges of grape into the rebel 
ranks plough lanes in the advancing colums, and many 
bodies strew the ground, while the piercing shrieks of the 
wounded are heard even amidst the rattle of musketry and 
the roar of the guns.' 

“ That stops them, I think, for, see, their leader is down. 
No—another has taken his place. Never mind; the nearer 
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they come, the more we’ll out them up,” called out 
Hoby. 

It was a critical moment. The storming-party—and 
their numbers were great—had advanced to within a 
hundred yards of the intrenchments. A little more and 
they would arrive, scale the low walls, and then, from their 
immense numbers, no hope for the garrison remained. 
Nothing more could be done, however, than was doing. 
Every man, at his post, fired as fast as he could load, or as 
others loaded for him. Every gun that could be brought 
to bear on the advancing party poured in round upon round 
of grape and canister ; and still the rebels advanced. 

For a few moments, all in the garrison conceived the end 
of their trials had come, and the death which instantly 
awaited them, and those they loved, made many a bold 
heart quail. The feeling soon passed, however, oven as 
their danger became still more imminent, and was replaced 
with a fiery desire of revenge—a longing to kill, a craving 
to close with the advancing miscreants, in a hand-to-hand 
combat. 

Another few minutes must decide their fate. The 
sepoys, under the influence of bhung"' and other stimu¬ 
lants, had certainly fought as they had never fought before 
during that siege. Have they the heart, now that the 
prize is almost within their grasp, to make a final dash and 
conquer ? 

“ No,” roared,out Hoby, “ not tliis time, my friend,” as 
ho shot dead one of the most daring of the assailants, rushing 
up in advance of the rest. It would seem to be an answer 
to our question; and the triumphant voice, the words, 
reanimated all around him. 

The shout, for many mistook it for that, was taken up by 
otbars, and the cheers, for which the mutineers saw no 
* An intoxicating drug much used by the natives. 
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i^ase, made the nearest of the advancing party halt. They 
^|Uted only a moment, but it was fatal to their cause ; they 
could not recover the impetuosity of their former advance ; 
those in the rear hesitated, when they saw the leaders 
pause, and during those moments of hesitation, rounds 
upon rounds of canister and gi-ape mowed down their ranks, 
while nearly every bullet from the intrenchments, at that 
short distance, laid low its man. A few wavered, turned 
and ran. Again shouted the garrison, again did the deadly 
canister urge a retreat. A httlo more, and a wild cry 
arose from the attacking force, and same qui pejit was the 
order of the day, as, in a confused crowd, the besiegers ran 
for their lives. 

Then did one long-continued hurrah from the reprieved 
garrison rend the air; while grape, cannister, and bullets 
were sent, after the flying multitude, who stopped not until 
they had attained their cover, but left 150 bodies lying on 
the open. 

Congratulations on their success passed round amongst 
the besieged. Edgington shook Marion’s hand with deep 
emotion, as he told her how at one minute he thought they 
had lost the day; and Hoby assured her and Mrs. Merton 
that he was sure a dozen extra sepoys owed their deaths 
to the quick manner in which the rifles had been loaded. 

The besiegers, as if in revenge for their defeat, shortly 
commenced a furious cannon and musketry fire on the 
garrison; but all remained under cover of the intrench¬ 
ments, and it did httle damage. A few lives had, however, 
been lost during the attack, and the surgeons commenced 
their rounds, under the intrenchments, to pick out the 
wounded, and do for them what little lay in their power. 

“ The coast is pretty clear now,” said Hoby as he looked 
over the intrenchment mound. “ I think Jack Sepoy has 
had enough of that fun to last-” 
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A short sharp cry made tho others, who were below, look 
up, as Hoby sank on his knees. 

“ Great God ! are you hit, Hoby ?” exclaimed Edgington, 
who was at his side the next moment. 

“ Yes,” replied the former, as soon as he had recovered 
from the first shock of the stroke; “ a musket-ball here,” 
pointing to his right shoulder with the non-wounded arm. 

“ How dreadful! I’ll call a surgeon. Oh, Mr. Hoby, 
dear Mr. Hoby, what can wo do for you?” exclaimed 
Marion, as her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Nothing,” replied Hoby faintly; “ I fear it’s a bad 
wound. No, I’ll not bo taken to tho hospital,” ho con¬ 
tinued, as Edgington and Merton were about to lift him; 
“ but take me below. I can lie on the ground there. It’s 
still early, and the sun’s not hot.” 

“ Oh, you must not lie on the ground, Mr. Hoby,” said 
Mrs. Morton, “ but on one of our beds.” 

“ On mine,” said Marion; “ it’s more under the shade. 
That’s right, Arthur; here’s another pillow to raise his 
head.” 

“ Will you call the surgeon, Merton ?” said Edgington, 
“ Can you feel the bullet anywhere, Hoby ?” 

“No, but I feel a dead pain between my shoulders, far 
from where the bullet entered.” 

The surgeon arrived at that moment. He was one of 
the most indefatigable of that body which, perhaps, had 
during the siege been more worked than any other. He 
spoke kindly to tho wounded man, and proceeded to examine 
him, tracing carefully the course the bullet had taken. 
Tho examination did not last long, and Hoby spoke,— 

“ It’s all up with mo, doctor, is it not ?” 

“I fear so,” said the surgeon kindly. “It’s no use 
decSiving you; you cannot live many hours.” 

“ I thought so,” said Hoby calmly, though he spoke 

D D 
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with an effort. “How long shall I probably live? two 
hours?” 

“ Not longer, I think, my poor fellow, for the bullet has 
taken a fatal course. Since the surgical instruments were 
lost, many have died from gun-shot wounds, because the 
simplest operations could not be performed; but it will not 
be your case,—^this hurt is beyond the reach of art. Now, 
God bless you I I will return if I can, and as soon as 
possible; but I am much wanted elsewhere.” 

So saying, the surgeon, a kind-hearted man, loft. It 
was, the reader will probably think, a hurried visit; but in 
such scenes as I am describing even those on the brink of 
the grave cannot take up much of the time so urgently 
required elsewhere. 

“ My poor, poor Hoby,” said Edgington, who had 
watched with anxiety the surgical examination, apd heard 
with sincere grief the result. “And are we so soon to 
part ? It is so sudden I can scarcely believe it. However, 
you are, perhaps, escaping the still greater trials reserved 
for us, and it may well be your fate is an enviable one. 
Far better to die as now, surrounded by those who esteem 
you, than to be torn limb from limb, as some of us may yet 
be, by those wretches outside, it even the bodily tortures 
we may then undergo are not rendered still more acute 
by agony of mind regarding the fate of those dear to us.” 

“ True, Edgington, and I must not repine. Had it been 
granted mo to live, and help you to guard from evil that 
poor girl (who, even as she sits outside there, I can fancy a 
fit inhabitant for a brighter sphere), I should have been 
thankful. But it was not to be,” added poor Hoby, 
shifting his posture-with a groan of pain; “ and God’s will 
be done.” 

“Ah, Hobyl” remarked Edgington, forgetting even his 
friend’s approaching death, when Marion’s fate was brought 
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before him. “ How different my position—^how different 
the position of every man in these intrenchments were we 
alone, with no women or children to guard. When I think 
of it all, and what it may yet come to, the reflection almost 
unseats my reason.” The signal for change of sentries 
and officers on guard sounded at this moment, and Edging- 
ton continued, “ I must leave you now, dear fellow, and so 
must Merton, for we are both on duty; his wife and 
Marion will, however, do all yoft want. Can they get you 
anything now ? ” 

“Yes. water,” replied the wounded man. “Kro is in 
my throat.” 

The water was brought. “ Let me hold it to your lips,” 
said Marion tenderly, as she knelt by the side of her plain 
charpoy bed, on which the wounded man lay. “ Don’t 
drink more at this moment; you can have it again when¬ 
ever you want it.” 

Poor Marion! She know not until Hoby was thus 
mortally wounded how much she valued him, how un¬ 
consciously he had become almost dear to her. I say 
ahimt, for the simple-hearted girl had never thought enough 
on the subject to know how very near the pleasure she took 
in his society approached to love. She and Mrs. Merton, 
had retired while the wound was examined, and Marion, 
on hearing the surgeon’s fatal opinion, had evidently wept 
for the traces of recent grief were yet visible on her face— 
nay, the tears were still coursing each other down her 
cheeks, as she held the bowl of water to the lips of the 
wounded man. 

“ Now, God bless you, Hoby,” said Edgington, taking his 
hand with an affectionate grasp. “God bless you, old 
fello^; you have been a warm friend, and never shall 
1 forget you. It may be we shall all meet soon again; per¬ 
haps you only precede us.” 
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“ Good-bye, dear Hoby,” said Merton simply, and burst 
idto tears as he said it. 

A little more and the two officers stood at their post under 
the mounds, with manly sorrow on their faces, and the 
traces of tears still in their eyes. 

Mrs. Merton was a woman, and had all a woman’s 
instinct. She had long seen that Hoby loved Marion, and 
she guessed the dying man would like to be alone with the 
young girl. She framed some excuse, promised to return 
presently, and left them. 

A silence succeeded her departure; Marion knelt by the 
bedside, and bathed with water the temples of the sufferer, 
on which the dews of death were even then collecting, but 
neither spoke. 

Hoby’s gentle nurse dared not speak, for she felt a chok¬ 
ing sensation in her throat, and was conscious she should 
give way to audible grief if she did so. 

At last Marion started, as the wounded man opened his 
eyes, saw they were alone, and placed his hand on the thin 
and wasted fingers of his nurse, as they lay on the coverlet. 
“ Nay, start not. Miss Paris,—meant not to alarm you; 
but I fee wo are alone, and I would say a few woi’ds, after 
which I shall, I think, die easier.” 

Marion rephed not; the little hand under his own 
trembled violently, but was not removed. 

“ I will not ask you if I may speak, it might pain you to 
answer,” continued Hoby, with a weak voice, “ and what 
I have to say can in no way affect your future. But it will 
be a great consolation to me before I die to utter what my 
lips have burned to say a long, long time,—what perhaps 
would never have been said had I lived ; for then it would 
have called for an answer,—now none is necessary. The 
water once more ; my thirst and weakness both increase.” 

Marion, with a trembhng hand, placed the cup to his 
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lips. Her face was very pale,—^pale in spite of the un¬ 
natural colour exposure had occasioned. 

“ Miss Paris, I have loved you. Marion, I love you now, 
and shall with my last breath. Oh, that this poor life had 
been given more immediately in your defence ! that my 
death could have helped you, could have saved you from 
one particle of suffering! I loved you very soon after we 
first met, Marion; when you saw it not, when I dared not 
show it you. I have loved you ever since. I never expected 
success, for I knew I possessed not the usual requirements 
for woman’s love; but still I hoped, fondly hoped, and daily 
prayed, that I might find favour in your eyes. Did you 
ever guess my love ? So much you may tell me.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Hoby I you will break my heart,” Marion 
replied, while sobs choked her utterance. “ Yes—oh, yes 1 
I did perceive it; I knew it long ago. You are too generous 
to ask me more; but I will add more,” continued the kneel¬ 
ing girl, whose very nature was all love and kindness. “ I 
never disliked it. I never, ’tis true, returned your love; 
the love of woman awakes not so quickly as man’s; but 
later I might have done so—I—I—think I should have 
done so.” Miss Paris covered her blushing face with her 
hands, as she whispered, “ Have I said enough?” 

“ Enough ! Oh, Heaven! how can I thank you, Marion? 
Marion I The name sounds strange to me, when uttered 
in your presence; but my lips know none more familiar. 
Yes—Marion—Marion—will—love—^me—later,” he con¬ 
tinued, slowly muttering the words, while the expression of 
his eyes, and the dreamy mode of utterance, showed his 
unconsciousness of her presence. 

Once more was the water placed to his lips by the trem¬ 
bling girl,"and he drank eagerly. He shivered all over as 
he finished the draught, looked at Marion with reason in 
his gaze, and said,— 
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“I am very near death—nearer than even the doctor 
thought. Yes, I am about to die—to die when I have 
laamt what makes life a thousand times more precious. 
Ah, Marion! I shall not live to love you, but there are 
others moife worthy than myself; and these troubles over, 
you will meet me with some one who will rightly value 
your angelic nature. And then, if departed spirits are ever 
allowed to look again upon earth, I shall yet see and rejoice 
in your happiness. The thought that it may be so smooths 
my passage to the grave. No! say it not, I beg I ” he 
continued, with great excitement, as he struggled into a 
sitting posture, in spite of the acute pain his wound gave 
him, and clutching Marion’s wrist with his wasted and 
bony hand, stopped short her declaration that she never 
could forget him or love another; “ say it not, if you would 
save me from the bitter reproaches I should then heap on 
myself for my selfishness in having, when within an hour of 
death, spoken to you on such a subject. Oh! spare me that 
pang, I implore you ! You do so; do you not ? ” 

“ Thanks, dear Marion,” he continued, a moment later 
when, amongst her bursting sobs, he distinguished a faint 
“ Yes; ”—“ Thanks, dear girl; now shall I die truly happy. 
Help me to lie down again. So,—^thank you, thank you. 
The pain of my wound is very great,” he said, as he laid his 
head once more on the pillow, and the muscles of his face 
worked frightfully with the agony he endured: “ such pain 
cannot last long, and it warns me to prepare for death. I 
must banish all earthly thoughts, and alone, Marion, I 
must call upon my God. Leave me, dear, dear Marion; 
but remain within call. You must be with me at the last; 
for of your angehc face,, the last thing I shall see on earth, 
I would fain carry the recollection beyond the grave.” 

Five minutes passed, as Marion, steeped in woe, sat a 
few paces removed from the dying man, where he could 
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not see her. Mrs. Merton came up, her eyes also red 
with weeping, and asked if she should go in “to poor 
Mr. Hoby ” ? 

“No, don’t,” replied Marion; “he asked me to leave 
him, as he wished to pray. He will call me, when he has 
done; and if you don’t mind, I would rather then go in 
alone,” she concluded, while a deep blush suffused her 
tear-stained cheeks. 

“I couldn’t well stop, if you wished it,” said Mrs. 
Merton, with innate delicacy. “John could only now 
spare me for one moment.” She kissed her friend, wiped 
the tears from her eyes with sisterly fondness, and left her. 

Ten minutes,—it seemed an age to the sorrow-stricken 
girl. She began to fear death had closed the prayers. 
She too, prayed as she sat, prayed for the soul of him who, 
while he had never aroused deep love, had awoke the first 
syjnptoms of the passion in her young and gentle heart. 
A weak voice interrupted her—“ Miss Paris.” Another 
moment and she stood by the bedside of poor, poor Hoby. - 

“ The end is near, Marion; I can scarcely see you. So 
let me die,” he said, as he took her hand in his, and 
pressed it to his clammy lips. “ Speak to me; let me hear 
your voice once more. I see your face—dimly.” 

“ My dear, dear friend. Oh, more, more than friend 
—my loved companion! ” 

A smile broke o’er the lips through which the soul was 
even then passing. “ Oh, God, bless Ma—^ri—on 1 ” was 
whispered. 

One short struggle—a gasping sound—and Miss Paris 
held the hand of a dead man I 
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OHAPTEE XXV. 

CHANGK OF TACTICS—^THB NANA’S OFFEBS—^LAST DAY IN 
THE INTBENCHMENTS. 

We have supped full of horrors, but the task is not yet 
done. The Cawnpore garrison have suffered much, very 
much, but there is yet more to come. 

After the failure of the storming attempt recorded in the 
last chapter, the besiegers changed their tactics. Hitherto 
they had hred principally at the barracks, to demolish 
them and destroy life; now their great aim appeared to be 
to disable the garrison guns. They could not storm; they 
could not take the intrenchments, and put its defenders— 
the accursed Feringhee race—^to the sword, as long as 
those guns stood; so round shot of every weight, from six 
to twenty-four pounders, were sent hurling through the 
air day and night directed at the guns and their carriages. 

It was with bitter and apprehensive feelings that the 
besieged saw this change in the offensive movements. 
Not a day passed, after the great assault, that one of the 
guns—on which rested all their hopes—was not either 
injured or disabled. If, then, the succour expected did not 
shortly arrive, the time must soon come when, devoid of 
artillery, they would become an easy prey to the ruthless 
miscreants without. 

How intently did the noble garrison now strain their 
eyes, looking for that succour which came notl How 
many fervent and tearful prayers were offered up nightly, 
by tW. despairing crowd, to the Great Buler of all things I 
But though morning succeeded to night, and night to 
morning, the view from the intrenchment mound's was 
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always the same!—^no change, no signs of the help in 
which now lay their only hope—if even it can be called 
hope when, long deferred, it “maketh the heart sick.” 

A crowning calamity now fell upon the besieged—one 
which, when it occurred, was whispered from mouth to 
mouth, as if its import was too sad to be spoken aloud; 
their brave general, the noble Sir Hugh Wheeler—that old 
soldier, who in all their trials had known how best to 
relieve them; who had directed ever 3 rthing; who, by the 
moral influence of his presence, had kept despair from 
settling on his companions, was wounded, some said 
mortally. The news was received with consternation; 
but a few hours later the report was modified: the wound 
was not mortal, and the sore-pressed garrison escaped at 
least that sorrow.* 

But death was making greater havoc than ever in the 
intrenchments. The exposure, the suffering, the number¬ 
less causes inimical to life, were now telling, from their 
continuance, in a multiplying ratio. From fifteen to 
twenty bodies nightly found their last resting-place in the 
well outside, where lay so many who had preceded them. 
Two more of those known to the reader now lay -with the 
dead, for Lieutenant Percy’s head had been taken off by a 
round-shot, as ho helped to serve one of tlie guns; and 
Mrs. Bruce had died, apparently of no specific disease, but 
from the general suffering she endured. 

The siege had now lasted twenty days, and the garrison 
numbers were much reduced. The reader will remember 
that, apart from the native servants, who very soon took 
themselves off, seven hundred souls had entered the 
intrenchments, inclusive of women and children. Of these, 
about two hundred and fifty had fallen up to this time, 
showing an average mortality of twelve daily. 

* Sir Hugh Wheeler lived but a few days more. It is believed he 
was killed at the boat maaeacre on 27th 7uue. 
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That the spirits of the garrison wore now at a lower ebb 
than ever will be easily conceived: the only wonder is 
tha^ they kept up any hope, that despair did not fall on the 
whole body; for truly, history’s page presents no more 
dreadful situation than theirs. 

Great admiration and sympathy have been accorded 
to the surviving membors of the Lucknow garrison, after 
the brilliant and unparalleledfeat of arms they went through ; 
and none can doubt they deserved it,—nay, that their 
heroism has not up to this day been sufficiently rewarded. 
But let us not, in the midst of the glowing applause tljeir 
deeds, and others of a like nature, call forth—in the midst 
of our rejoicings o’er the quieting aspect of India—^forget to 
pay a tribute of heartfelt admiration to the heroic Cawnpore 
garrison and their leader. Let us not forget to drop a tear 
in remembrance of the many heroic spirits of whom it was 
composed, who, during the comparatively short time they 
fought and bled, suffered much more than any other 
besieged body in India. 

Were it only from the want of shelter, which the 
defenders of-the Cawnpore intrenchments were subject to, 
their position was infinitely worse than that of the Luck¬ 
now garrison, or, indeed, than any other body of the many 
sore-tried sufferers at that awful time. Who knows India, 
and dreads not an Indian sun ? Who, having felt the fiery 
blasts of Juno on Hindostan’s burning plains, can fail to 
appreciate the dire sufferings, from this cause alone, 
endured by the gallant body whose deeds I paint ? Oh 1 
Englishmen, side with me 1 Let not the nations say heroism 
such as theirs passed by unhonoured in the British isles ! 
The Cawnpore garrison (alas I they have nearly, very nearly 
all gone to their last home*), who fought without, hope, 
who freely bled in their country’s cause, under hardships 
Only one now lives in this year 1880. 
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which pen cannot depict, wliieh tongue cannot toll, deserve 
a monument at England’s hands, set up in England’s 
mighty capital, worthy to hand dowm their deeds to 
posterity, and vie with Fame, who already, on a loud 
trumpet, has achieved immortality for their names! 

“It must finish soon, my poor fellow-sufferer,” said 
Marion, as she lay her weary head on the wasted shoulder 
of the pretty Eurasian. “ This dav week wo shall not be 
here.” 

" Where then ? ” asked Mrs. Merton. “ Do you think we 
shall bo saved by that time?” 

“ Either saved or lost. We can never hold out till then; 
but four of our guns are sondceable at this moment.” 

“ How horrible, is it not ?” added her olive-complexioned 
friend, as she hfted Marion’s head, and looked into those 
gentle eyes. “ What will, then, be our fate ?” 

“ ’Tis too horrid to think of,” replied Miss Paris; “ and, 
after full consideration, I have made up my mind not to 
risk it.” 

“ I understand ; and I suppose that’s why you always 
carry that httle pistol about you. I’ve no pistol, but I 
have a husband,” added the slight Eurasian somewhat 
proudly ; “ and he’ll not let me fall alive into the wretches’ 
hands. Did you hear all the hon-ors perpetrated at Delhi 
on the ladies ?”’she g,sked in an undervoice. 

“ Yes and no. I hoard a great deal from iny ayah, and 
saw much in one of the Calcutta papers; but poor Mrs. 
Peters would never talk much about it; she said it was not 
a fit subject for me as aii unmarried girl.” 

“ And Mrs. Peters was right,” said Mrs. Merton, taking 
up quickly the matronly dignity, which she feared she had 
somewhat compromised by her question; “ but I, as a mar¬ 
ried woman, can assure you, that death is not nearly as 
bad as our fate would be in sepoy hands.” 
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“ So I suppose,” Marion replied, blushing, though Mrs. 
Merton, even, could not see her face, laid again, as it -was, 
on its former resting-place. “ But let’s change the subject. 
How ill poor Captain Edgington is looking; do you know, 
he has a continual low fever on him now.” 

“ Ill, certainly; but poor John does not look much better. 
It makes my heart ache to see thorn both. Poor Captain 
Edgington, he has much to distress him. When did he last 
hear from his 'wife ; and does he know if she is still safe at 
Patna?” 

“ He supposes so; he heard from her just before we came 
into the intrenchments. But the revolt may have spread 
down country, and he must of course, be very anxious.” 

“ Yes. How dreadful it must be for those elsewhere, who 
have relations in this garrison. I can never be thankful 
enough that I have been with John through it all. Dear, 
dear John, it would have killed me to know ho was here 
alone.” 

“They say the well is running dry, Andrew,” said a 
private soldier, not far from where our two ladies sat, to his 
comrade; if so, we are all booked for a long journey, as I 
guess the sepoys will spare none of us.” 

“ There’s not as much water as there was,” replied the 
other, “ but it’ll last some time yet. I believe, however, 
the provisions are running short, and that’s nearly as 
bad.” 

“I suppose they’ve so much to do below,” remarked the 
first speaker, “ they can’t help us—leastways until they’ve 
helped themselves. The niggers in here say all Bengal’s 
in a blaze.” 

“ Unless they do help us soon they’ll be too late, for 
sartain. Bill, who Works the nearest gun to me when I’m 
on sentry, says we haven’t much more ammunition.” 

“ He be blowed. We’ve ammunition enough for the guns 
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we have left; but how long will those be serviceable ?— 
that’s the pint.” 

It was not a cheering conversation which Mrs. Merton 
and Marion had listened to, but there was nothing par¬ 
ticularly new in it. The want of provisions and ammu¬ 
nition, and the possible want of water, they had heard 
speculations about before; the truth being, that while both 
the former were really short, the well was not in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. 

Another day I The same routine ; the same thing over 
and over again. No succour—no tidings of it! Misery on 
all sides 1 The average number of deaths, and the hasty 
burial in the evening. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of June, it was bruited arormd 
that a letter had boon received from the Nana, offering 
terms to the besieged. 

“ Have you heard the terms offered, Bruce?” said our 
hero, coming suddenly upon that oflicer. 

“ Yes. The Nana guarantees the lives of all in the 
garrison, and boats to take us to Allahabad, if wo will 
surrender,” replied the major. 

“ And are wo going to accept?” asked Bdgington, with 
anxiety. 

“ I don’t know,” Bruce replied. “ The thing is oven now 
under discussion ; but I fear there is little choice, for in no 
case could wo hold out many days.” 

“ The terms are favourable enough—too favourable, I 
fear,” remarked Bdgington; “ for after the experience wo 
have had, the Nana should not be readily trusted.” 

“ We are to give up the treasure, the guns, and ammu¬ 
nition. I don’t sec that the terms are so very favourable,” 
said Bruce. 

“ Who brought the letter ?” asked our hero. 

“ A half-caste girl, named Jacoby. She’s got a sister 
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in the garrison. Sho says the Nana is tired of the 
siege, and wants the two lacs of treasure we have.” 

“ When do you think it will be decided ? ” asked Edging- 
ton. “ I’m very anxious. I truly don’t know whether the 
offer ought to be taken or not. I fear treachery from that 
rascal of a rajah; and yet what can we do, with but three 
serviceable guns left.” 

" Wo shall know in another hour or two,” said Bruce 
listlessly, as ho wandered on. “ Were it not for my poor 
children at homo, I would, as far as I am personally con¬ 
cerned, rather die behind these mounds. But there are 
others to tliink of.” 

Poor Bruce ! he had been a miserable man ever since his 
wife’s death. The affection ho had borne her was of no 
ordinary kind; and when she was laid low, having died of 
no specific disease, but only of the heavy sufferings and 
privations she had undergone, his feelings were thereby all 
the more lacerated. 

The question whether the terms should or should not be 
accepted wsis not decided that day. Due time for con¬ 
sideration was taken, and an answer promised on the 
morrow. 

Opinions varied that evening, among both officers and 
men, as to whether the treaty should bo concluded. Under 
the circumstances, no one doubted the advisabihty of enter¬ 
taining it, if any security could be taken for the due per¬ 
formance of its terms on the part of the Nana and his 
followers. But all knew how treacherously the rajah had 
hitherto behaved, and many doubted the wisdom of trusting 
him at all. Others, again, urged that there was no reason 
to suppose help would shortly arrive; that with the 
disabled artillery, scarcity of provisions, &o., they could not 
hold out many days longer; and that it was better to trust 
to the chance of the Bhitoor chief being sincere in his offers 
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than to encounter the almost certain annihilation which 
must necessarily otherwise shortly be theirs. 

The question in the council-chamber was decided in the 
affirmative; and the next day, Thursday, an answer to that 
effect was sent, under a flag of truce, to the Nana. 

The messenger returned with the infonnation that the 
rajah, on receiving the acceptance, had at once ordered 
hostilities to be suspended, and that he would himself 
shortly arrive in person to ratify and confirm the agreement. 

Hostilities on the side of the garrison were arrested, and 
the besieged body waited with anxiety the arrival of the 
chief. 

It was somewhat late in the afternoon when ho arrived, 
escorted by a small body-guard ; and he proceeded at once 
to the general, who, assisted by his staff, drew up the terms 
of the agreement, which was duly signed and ratified on 
both sides. 

Its terms were shortly: That the garrison should give up 
all their guns and ammunition, and that the treasure in the 
intrenohments should be ceded. On the other side, it was 
promised that carriage for the sick and wounded should bo 
provided to the river-side; that the troops should take their 
baggage with them, as also their arms; and that a sufficient 
number of boats should bo supplied to take the whole of the 
besieged down the river to Allahabad. 

As the rajah loft the intrenohments, ho happened to pass 
near the spot where Edgington and Marion sat. He 
regarded the latter attentively for an instant, but she 
shrank from his gaze ; he then smiled, as if he deprecated 
her fear of him, bowed poHtely, which courtesy our hero 
returned, and passed on. 

“The oftener I see that man, Arthur, the less I hke him,’’ 
said Marion, as soon as she had recovered from the fright 
the Nana’s presence gave her. 
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M Never mind, dear Marion. The treaty is signed, and 
WB shall leave Cawnpore immediately, when you will, I 
hope, never see him again,” 

“God grant it,” replied Marion, “for the sight of him 
unnerves me in a way I cannot account for.” 

It was decided, when the treaty was concluded, that a 
committee of ofiBcers from the garrison should go to the 
river-side at noon next day and inspect the boats, to see 
that they were in a good and serviceable condition for the 
purpose intended. This was done; and the committee were 
well pleased to find, that not only was there a sufficient 
number, but that many budgerows (a superior kind of native 
boat) were amongst the number. 

On the return of the officers preparations were made to 
hand over the guns, ammunition, and treasure, according 
to the terms of the treaty. The fortification was thrown 
open, and immense numbers of the rebels came in. 

“ Why, they are twenty to one at least,” observed 
Edgington, as he and Merton sat in front of the small hole, 
where Marion and Mrs. Merton had retired on the sepoys 
entering. “ What chance shovdd we ever have had in a 
hand-to-hand fight ? ” 

“Not much, certainly, for they could crush us nowin five 
minutes. I really think, after all, they mean no treachery 
and that we are well out of this dreadful business.” 

One of the native officers of their regiment passed the 
spot at that moment. He started when he saw them, in¬ 
stinctively saluted, and said, addressing Edgington,— 

“ Sorry to loose you, sahib; but it’s the word of fate. 
India is no place for Englishmen now ; the Company’s raj* 
is finished.” 

“Dekne se maloomhoga” (When we see it, we shall 
know it), replied our hero shortly, in that common Hindo- 
‘Goveminent. 
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stanee expression, which has a more extended sense than 
even my translation, meaning that one cannot know a 
thing for certain till it has happened ; or, that seeing is 
believing. 

The native passed on. He saw his former officer was 
not inclined to converse with him. 

Mr. Peters came up a few minutes later, in a towering 
passion. “ Only think, Edgington; I saw that blackguard, 
Holas Sing, the kotwal, just now—^the man who formerly 
couldn’t salaam and cringe too much, and who, if you 
remember, spoke to me about the chupattee circular one 
morning. I dare say you forget my mentioning it; but he 
then assured me it could mean nothing.” 

“ I remember your telling us,” replied Edgington. “ It 
was a long time ago, and we had a discussion about it. 
Poor old Hoby was there, and was, if I remember right, 
the only one who thought it a serious matter. Plain enough 
what it ail meant now.” 

“ Yes,” continued Peters, “ and we were all stupidly blind. 
But to return to Holas Sing—I was sitting down when he 
passed. Of course he recognised me ; but he is much too 
great a man now to salaam. ‘Peters Sahib here and 
alone?'he said jeeringly. ‘Where are all the kutcherry 
people ? Well, sahib, found out the chupattee secret ?’ he 
added, with a grin, as he passed on. I could have knocked 
him down, the black hound.” 

“ I’ve no doubt he was up to the chupattee meaning long 
ago, even when they first came here,” continued Edgington. 
“ It’s very wonderful how the secret was kept.” 

“It is, indeed,” resumed Peters. “One of the town 
people in here told me, after Holas Sing had passed, that 
the Nana has made him kotwal under his new government. 
The rajah seems to have made a lot of appointments, and 
doesn’t dream that the English can oust him.” 


E E 
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“ What the future of India will be, I have no doubt," 
continued Edgington; " it will be ours. But the rebellion, 
the natives say, has spread far and wide. All the army 
has mutinied, so it will be no light job to restore order; 
nor vsdll it be done with the European force we have in the 
three presidencies. Ah, well, I am talking of it as if we 
were well out of this business. Wo may be; God grant it! 
but I am very anxious, and shall not sleep much to-night.” 

The evening came on. The mass of the Nana’s men left 
the intrenchments, and withdrew to their own side. An 
order was issued, that the garrison would march down to 
the boats the first thing next morning, and that what little 
baggage there was should be packed and ready. It took 
not long to do this; a bundle, a carpet-bag, a small box, 
was the extent of what even the officers intended to take, 
for tents and all such heavy things no one thought of for a 
moment. 

The night came, the second qmet night the garrison had 
known behind those earthem walls. But aJl slept not 
well; BO accustomed had many become to the incessant 
sound of musketry and cannon, the very quietude disquieted 
them, while some of the most despondii^, as they tossed 
on their hard beds or the baked ground, fancied the still¬ 
ness that reigned the precursor of a still more fearful storm. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE INTBENCHMENTS LEFT—THE BOATS. 

Satubdat, the 27th of June, 1858, commenced like other 
days in the hot winds. It was cooler a little before sunrise 
than it had been for the last four-and-twenty hours; but 
soon after the great luminary rose the air became hot again, 
and began to puff wann blasts, forerunners of the coming 
heat. 

The 27th of June ! Let it be noted henceforth as the 
anniversary of a national misfortune—of black treachery— 
of hard-hearted cruelty—of a cowardly massacre without a 
parallel. 

“Marion, are you ready?” asked Edgington from the 
outside of the small retreat before mentioned: “it’s near 
sunrise, and we shall all leave directly.” 

“Just ready. Mrs. Merton and I will take nothing but 
this one box between us, and we are now packing it,” 
answered Miss Paris, as she drew aside the canvas opening, 
and stood forth a shAdow of the Marion of fonner days, 
with a countenance on which deep woe was so indehbly 
impressed, it made Bdgington’s heart ache to look at it. 

“ I hope you both slept well,” added our hero; “ the 
night was quiet enough, after the uproar of the last three 
weeks.” 

“ No, we neither of us slept much,” rephed Mrs. Merton ; 
“ we were too anxious. Where’s John ? ” 

“ Gone on some duty or other; he’ll be back directly,” 
Edgington answered. 
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“ Here are two chupattees I saved from my evemng rations 
yesterday," said Mrs. Merton. “ I saved one for John, 
will you eat the other. Captain Edgington ? " 

“ By no means; I’m not hungry, but perhaps Marion 
will take it.” 

“ No, I’ve asked her already. Well, as all refuse. I’ll 
take it myself,” continued Mrs. Merton, who was hungry 
enough, but who, like a good little soul as she was, thought 
of every one’s wants before her own. 

“ I suppose we shall none of us get anything to eat before 
we go on board the boats,” remarked Marion. 

“ I imagine not—^unless extra rations are given out this 
morning. Hurrah! here comes Merton with a pile of chu- 
pattees, and a lot of d41.” 

“ Breakfast for us all,” said Merton, as he arrived with 
4ii8 treasures ; “ goodness knows when we shall eat again, 
so let’s devour these quickly, for we are to start soon.” 

“ I suppose breakfast, then, has been served out to the 
whole garrison?” remarked Edgington. 

“ Yes,” answered Merton. “ I thought it would be, and 
so I went to get our share.” 

*• See, John,” said his wife, “ Miss Paris and I have got 
the few things we mean to take into that one little box.” 

“I see, dear; but eat, Arabella, and talk afterwards. 
All the carts for the sick and wounded have come, and 
time is precious.” 

Let us look around while they are taking their simple 
meal. The garrison are bustling about, preparing for their 
departure. A number are employed in placing the sick and 
wounded on the elephants and carts which have been sent 
for them; some are wiping out their muskets; while others 
are ci'amming, by stealth, as much ammunition as they can 
stow away into their pouches. 

An enormous number of the rebels wait' outside to 
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accompany the garrison down to the boats; why does not 
appear, unless they are fearful of treachery, and suppose 
the Europeans might dash' into the batteries and seize the 
guns. 

“ Depend on it, that’s the reason,” said Mr. Blank, the 
old civilian, to Peters (as they stood by the entrance, 
watching the wounded being placed on the carts and 
elephants): " they are so slippery themselves, they suspect 
everybody else.” 

“ Yes; but I do hope they’ll keep faith this time, and let 
us depart in peace,” remarked Peters. ” They ought to be 
satisfied with the way they’ve thinned our numbers; but 
four hundred and fifty left out of the seven hundred we 
numbered when we came in.” 

“ A dreadful sacrifice of life certainly,” said Mr. Blank; 
“ and is it not really wonderful the way we have held out ? 
Only look at those riddled barracks, at those insignificant 
earthworks, at our few guns, at the mass of women and 
children who have hampered our movements;—let any 
stranger look at them, I say, and he would scarcely believe 
we had kept that enormous multitude outside (eight thou¬ 
sand men) at bay for three weeks and upwards.” 

“ No, really it is scarcely credible. It will be something 
to say hereafter that one was in the Cawnpore garrison.” 

Poor Peters 1 you &re right; it vnll be something to say!! 

" Ah I there’s the call for the men to fall in,” remarked 
Mr. Blank. “ Now I suppose we shall be off.” 

“ It will take us some time to get down to the river, all 
the same,” Peters replied: “ we shall accompany the carts, 
and they go slowly.” 

Everything was now ready. The men had formed up, 
each with his bundle; the boxes, bags, &c., had been placed 
on the carts. The women in a crowd, with their children 
at their sides, were already, in advance of the soldiers, and 
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ithe ordor to inarch was alone wanting ere the garrison left 
! Ihe iutrenchmonts whore they had suffered so much. 

A sowar* at this moment rode in, and spoke to the 
general, who, with the others, was ready to start. Ho 
brought a message from the rajah—a short one—to the 
effect that the boats would not contain all the baggage pre¬ 
pared, and that the garrison must therefore leave as they 
were, taking nothing but what they could carry in their 
hands. 

Murmurings were heard on every side when this was 
made known ; but what could be done ? The garrison were 
at the mercy of the Nana and his followers, and obliged to 
do as he wished. 

“ And the box is really not to go, Arthur? ” said Marion. 
“ Oh, liow cruel! There are some things I shall want 
so very much; I could easily have taken a few in my 
hands.” 

“ It’s too late, dear Marion. The box is already on one 
of the carts. Never mind, my poor girl; I have money 
with me, and can buy you a few necessaries at the first 
village we stop at on our way down the river.” 

The garrison left the intrenchments. It was sad to see 
that long line of sick and wounded, that crowd of women 
and children, that jaded body of soldiers, that straggling 
mass of civilians, merchants, and shopkeepers, and compare 
them to what they had all been but three short weeks 
before. Sad was it also to trace the lines of suffering on 
every face; to note the starved aspect of each individual; 
to watch the whole body, one mass of dirt, disease, and suf¬ 
fering, totter onwards to the river side, to the boats which 
they hoped would bear them away from the hell upon earth 
they had lately endured. 

“ Dear Arthur, I would rather walk than sit on this cart, 
A horseman. 
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it jolts me so dreadfully,” said Marion, as she held out her 
hand to Edgington, to help her down. 

“ Very good, dear. Take care how you jump off. That’s 
right. But the road is stony, and you’ll hurt your poor feet, 
your shoes are nearly worn out.” 

“I cannot stand the jolting, though. Mrs. Merton, 
remember you come in the same boat that we go in.” 

“ Certainly,” replied her olive-complexioned friend. “ I 
wonder how many we shall be in a boat.” 

“ We shall be crowded, I have no doubt,” said Ed¬ 
gington ; “ but anything to got away from this horrible 
place.” 

“ What an immense number of the rebels are with us,— 
they completely surround us,” remarked Merton. ” Do 
they suppose we shall run away on the road ? ” 

“ Alas 1 where could we run to?” said Marion with a 
sigh, as she put her hand on Edgington’s shoulder, and 
tottered onwards. 

The pace was slow. From the intrenchments to the 
river-side was but little more than a mile, and it took nearly 
an hour to accomplish. It was eight o’clock when they 
reached the bank; the boats were all moored in one long 
hne, and the embarkation at once commenced. 

The sick and wounded were first cared for, and put on 
board, or rather an attempt was made to do so, but there 
was such an immense crowd of the Nana’s army around 
that great confusion existed. In the midst of this. Edging- 
ton, who had hold of Marion’s hand, while Merton and 
his wife kept close to them, was addressed by a native 
officer of his late regiment, who, while he spoke, seemed to 
our hero to try and get between him and his charge, while 
others, v?ho, Edgington thought, were acting in concert, 
pressed upon them, and tried to surround Marion. 

“ Don’t let go my hand, Marion. Merton, do you get on 
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the other side of her. I think these men want to separate 
118 ,” said Bdgington, speaking hurriedly. 

" Here, jump on board this boat; it will do as well as 
any other,” said Merton, taking Marion’s other hand, and 
pulling her through the crowd. 

A little struggling, for the crowd around them seemed to 
increase, and all four gained the deck of the country boat, 
which had a thatched covering over the whole of the after¬ 
part, and was only open in front. The boat was full, more 
than full, when they got on board; the covered part was 
filled with women and children, while a few soldiers stood 
on the small fore-deck. Mrs. Merton and Marion retired 
among the women, leaving my hero and Merton standing 
on the open space. 

“ We may as well shove off, sir ; we can hold no more,” 
said a sergeant standing on the bamboo platform con¬ 
structed above the thatch, and who recognised Edgington ; 
“ there are two boats loose already.” 

“ Yes, let go,” replied our hero; “ but where’s the boat’s 
crew ? ” 

“ They jumped out as we jumped in, sir,” said the ser¬ 
geant, looking anxiously around; " and I saw them do it 
in the other boats. I don’t like the look of it, sir, and 
think we’d better shove out as soon as we can.” 

“ By all means,” replied Edgington quickly, who, some 
distance from the river-side, recognized the Nana, who ap¬ 
peared to be pointing at their boat, and giving some orders. 

The boat was not easily cast off from her moorings. She 
seemed to have been drawn up on the bank, and did not 
readily fioat. 

“Come, give a hand, all of you,” called out Edgington, 
laying hold of a long bamboo pole, and trying to shove off 
the boat with it,—“ we’ve no time to lose; here are more 
poles—clap oh, clap on, my men.” 
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Those on the upper bamboo platform mentioned, as also 
those on the open fore-deck, did as my hero directed; but 
while they try to move the boat, let me note a few features 
in the scene which hitherto I have had no time to men¬ 
tion ; and remember, reader, I only write facts. 

Whether treachery at this last moment was expected by 
some is uncertain; but certain it is, that once arrived at the 
river-side, a rush was made for the boats. All order, all 
military discipline was lost, and the first comers, with 
their wives and families, scrambled into the nearest boat 
they fell across. No less hurry was apparent in the 
general desire to loosen the moorings and get off, but in 
most cases was this a work of time. The boats all 
appeared to be in the same state as the one Edgington was 
in—namely, drawn up unnecessarily high on the bank; 
and the heavy human freight now in each of course much 
increased the difficulty. The singular fact of the native 
crews leaving their boats as the Europeans got in was 
observed by others besides the sergeant, and very likely 
prompted the quick and urgent eflorts now discernible 
in all to get out into the stream. As stated, however, 
these efforts were not quickly crowned with success; 
the greater part of the boats seemed fast, and resisted 
all attempts to move them. Three—and only three—at 
the time of whicih we write had got off, and* were 
hurriedly punting their way into deep water, while the 
Europeans on board of them laid aside their musketg and 
took off their coats, to work easier at the oars, 

“ Why, she’ll not move,” cried out Edgington, who had 
carefully seen that all the moorings wore loose. “ Her 
head’s still fast on the bank. Here—quick, all inside, 
get back close to the stem, and perhaps she’ll float in 
front. Marion! Marion ! make them move quick; quick, 
I say, all-of you.” 
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J** Now she moves,” cried out Merton, as he and every 
^e else hung on the thick bamboo poles thrust against 
|ne banks, and strove might and main to shove the boat 
off. 

“Yes, a little,” cried out Edgington. “Now, a good 
shove, and all together. One—two—three; sh-o-ve away 1 
With a will, boys—with a will. Heavens 1 That means 
treachery. 

Throe reports of canuon, in quick succession, from the 
Nana’s camp, while the crowd of natives about the boats 
gave way on all sides, called forth Edgington’s last 
exclamation. 

“Great God help us!—treachery it is!” roared out 
Merton, as he saw two guns, previously hid, run out at top 
of the bank, while the port-fires burnt ready in the hands 
of the gunners. “ We’ve still a chance. Shove away men, 
it’s a case of life and death; she’s moved a little already; 
another shove, and she’s off.” 

Whether the next attempt would have floated her cannot 
be known, for it was never made. As Merton finished 
speaking, even as the men on board, fully alive to the 
danger, collected their strength for a good trial, a volley of 
musketry was heard, and Merton sprang off the deck with a 
stiffed scream, still keeping his hold on the bamboo. The 
only two others who had been exerting their power on the 
same pole, thus startled, let go their hold, and as it swung 
on one side, while Merton convulsively grasped it in the air, 
it precipitated him into the water, a lifeless corpse, for the 
bullet had traversed his brain. 

Many others, both afloat and ashore, fell at the same 
moment; and a wild cry of despair rent the air, as the 
women heard the treacherous fire, and knew it portended 
death to all. 

Mrs. Merton, transfixed for an instant with horror when 
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she heard her husband’s cry, rushed out the next from 
under the covered portion of the boat, and, with one long 
terrific scream, in wliich the name she so dearly loved was 
distinguished, plunged into the water after the sinking body, 
and disappeared with it. • 

A scene too horrible for words faithfully to portray then 
commenced. Volleys upon volleys of musketry were poured 
into the boats, the two guns on the bank belched forth 
grape on that hapless multitude, while those who had not 
yet embarked were cut down where they stood, or hunted 
from side to side—a hundred sabres, flashing in the morn¬ 
ing sun, testifying to the number and animosity of their 
enemies. 

But man was not the only prey of the treacherous and 
cowardly rebels, for the sand on the river’s bank drank in 
also the blood of gentle woman, while little children were 
trampled under foot, or flung in the air and caught on the 
sword’s point, their mothers, if still alive, rending the air 
with screams. Nor were those in the boats safer, for, 
crowded and huddled together under the useless covering 
described, the grape and the bullets entered and struck 
down many. 

It is a horrible scene enacting—^it has no parallel on 
history’s page—but it will continue; for though the slnriek 
of woman, the low-muttered curse of betrayed manhood, 
the cry of childhood, rise on high, they awake no pity in 
that arch-fiend the Nana, who, having organized the plot, 
now quietly looks on as his myrmidons work out his 
bloody ends. 

All fell not, however, as sheep under the butcher’s 
knife. The bold-hearted Englishman, the now desperate 
Eurasian, saw that hope there was none, and they fought 
like lions, selling their lives as dearly as they could. A 
few, on the first discharge of musketry, had jumped over- 
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boa«rd, and attempted to swim to the three boats already 
loose, which had now reached the centre of the river, but 
most of them were drowned or shot by the sepoys as they 
swam. The greater number, however, remained where 
they were, true to their posts, guarding the women and 
children with them, and falling at last on the bloody boat- 
decks, monuments of the courage, the devotion, of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the base treachery of the Asiatic I 

Oh, how Edgington, in those fearful moments, envied 
those of his comrades who had no female charge to attend 
to. How his brain swam, as he realized how utterly all 
hope was gone, and the dark promise made to Marion 
flashed across his mind. 

“ Arthur,” said a tremulous voice, “ Arthur, I will be ‘ 
shot by your side.” Edgington turned, and there, as an 
angel of light amidst the dark scenes enacting, stood 
Marion Paris, still beautiful, with a wild light in her eyes, 
and her partly-untrammelled golden hair, blown out by the 
hot blasts, brushing against his cheek. 

But it was not Edgington alone who remarked the young 
girl and her wild beauty; the rajah, on the bank, did so 
too, and shrieked out,— 

" Cease firing on that boat. There is the prize—the girl 
in white. A hundred gold mohurs to whoever brings her 
to me.” 

The Nana was not near, but Edgington heard those loud 
and fearful words, and trembled as he did so. 

Marion heard them not, but she saw the rajah pointing 
at her, while some men- left his side and approached the 
boat. 

“ Arthur, Arthur ! save me! save me!” she cried, as she 
clutched his arm, and, with a wild light in her eyes looked 
up to heaven. 

“There is but one way,” whispered Edgington, as he 
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bent his head to hers, while a frightful pallor overspread 
his face. 

“ I choose that way! It is that way I mean. Your 
promise—remember 1 Quick, ’twill bo too late directly.” 

“ God bless thee then in death, my Marion! ” exclaimed 
, Edgington, as he imprinted one long and ardent kiss on the 
lips of the young girl. It was the first and last Mss he ever 
gave her. She shut her eyes, for she could not look on the 
instant death which she knew awaited her. One instant 
more, as, with a trembling hand, the pistol was cooked, and 
the next the brains of Marion Paris bespattered the chest 
of her guardian.* 

“Now, hell-hound!” shrieked Edgington, as he leapt 
from the boat, all tremor, all fear past, and rushed up the 
bank towards the Nana. “ Alas I I cannot reach him I” 
ho added, with a despairing tone, as he was met by the 
rajah’s emissaries; “but my bullet may. One chance 
remains, — if successful, I die happy.” 

With steady nerves, in the wild tumult raging, he rested 
his revolver on his left arm, and fired the last charge it 
contained at his—at England's deadly foe; but the Nana 
was reserved for a later fate, and the bullet touched him not. 

Another moment and the lifeless body of Edgington, with 
many others, lay on the river’s bank. 

,!: Hs * * * 

I drop the. curtain. What remains is briefly told. 

All the men (excepting the few on the three boats which 
had got out into the stream) were MUed at the boat 
massacre. 

Many of the women and children were also, of course, 
Mlled at the same time. Those that remained were taken 

that day to a house, known later as the “ Bebee-Ghur ” 

% 

Well authenticated instances of the same kind took place in 
other parts'of India during the Mutiny time. 
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(Woman’s House), where they remained until the 16th of 
July, that is about a fortnight, and on the night of that 
dtty all were brutally murdered, as shown further on. 

What sufferings they went through, during that dreadful 
fortnight, no one knows, for not one survived to tell the 
tale. 

Of the three boats that got away, two were captured and 
brought back, and the individuals in them were probably 
killed on that same day—viz., 27th of June. The third 
boat escaped, but on its way down the river, and on the 
bank where a landing was effected, all in this last boat 
were also killed but three, who were thus the sole survivors 
of the Cawnpore Garrison. 

Now, twenty-two years after the events detailed, one 
still lives. 

The Memorial Well at Cawnpore, a beautiful structure, 
covers the remains of all the women and children killed in 
the Bebee-Ghur, which was shortly after razed to the 
ground. 

The Nana was never caught. It is supposed he died 
in exile. 

I need scarcely add that later, about the 20th of July, 
when English troops reached Cawnpore, a dreadful retri¬ 
bution was taken for all the foul murders perpetrated. 

I Great numbers were executed, while some, supposed to 
have been personally concerned in the murders, were, 
previously to being hung, made to wash up the blood 
which, together with long tresses of woman’s hair, covered 
the walls and floor of the Bebee-Ghur. 
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POSTSCEIPT. 

October, 1880. 

The following, received from India, which appeared in 
the London papers shortly after the events described, 
details at greater length, and perhaps more exactly than 
any other account, the final act of the Cawnpore tragedy. 
The women and children, mentioned as two hundred and 
five, were composed of such as were not killed during 
the boat massacre, and such as escaped in the boats that 
succeeded in getting off that morning, but were pursued 
and brought back to Cawnpore, together with a portion of 
the fugitives from Futtehghur:— 

The narrative was given by a Eurasian named Fitchett, 
who claimed to be an eye-witness of the fearful tragedy he 
detailed. 

“ Some time ago a half-caste Christian, named Fitchett, 
presented himself for admission into the police levy before 
the local authorities at Meerut. The usual inquiries into 
his character led to the development of his tale, which is 
as follows:— 

“ When the mutiny broke out, he was a musician in the 
band of one of the native infantry regiments at Cawnpore, 
and in the general massacre he saved his life by proclaiming 
that he would become a Mahometan, which he did by an 
easy process almost on the spot. He remained in Cawnpore, 
and was enrolled in the Nana’s force, with which he did 
duty. On the tifternoonbf the 15th of July, when it became 
known that the British were advancing, a council of war, 
or of deliberatiiin, was held by idle Nana, at which it was 
resolved that the women and children at the Bebee-Ghur, 
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numbering about two hundred and five, were to be murdered. 
The news went rapidly through the town, and the men of 
the mutinous 6th native infantry, entering the enclosure, 
proceeded to take from our unfortunate countrywomen any 
articles of value or any trinkets which they retained on their 
persons. When the Nana heard of this he was very anuch 
displeased, and he also sent down a body of sowars with 
strict orders to surround the house and permit no one to 
enter but the executioners. It so happened that, by some 
means not clearly ascertained, four English gentlemen were 
at this time living with the women and children in the 
enclosure. Three have been identified beyond doubt— 
namely, Mr. Thornhill, magistrate and collector of Futteh- 
ghur; Colonel Smith, 10th native infantry; and Brigadier 
Goldie, of the clothing department. The identity of the 
fourth has not been established, but it is probable he was 
one of the Greenways. Shortly before half-past four o’clock, 
a message was brought to these gentlemen that Brigadier 
Jeekin, a native officer of the mutineers, desired to sec them, 
and they left the house to repair to his quarters. They 
walked quietly along the road, suspecting nothing, in the 
direction indicated to them, and when they had got as far as 
the Assembly Booms, they were suddenly attacked from 
behind, cut down, and murdered on the spot. 

“ Meanwhile preparations were being made for the execu¬ 
tion of the orders of the Nana and his council. There was 
some difficulty about getting instruments for this butchery. 
The sowars wished to save themselves from the defilement 
of blood—the infantry were equally averse to the task—^but 
at last some soldiers of the 6th native infantry were com¬ 
pelled to go inside, with orders to fire on the poor helpless 
crowd. They fired in the air, or did so little harm, that it 
was evident the views of the assassins could not be accom¬ 
plished in that manner. They sent into the town, therefore. 
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and the sowars brought out two of the common butchers 
of the bazaar—two Bhooreeas, a man of wild, miserable, 
gipsy-like caste, and a vilaiytee—who were armed with 
hatchets and tulwars, and ordered to go in and kill every 
soul in the house and enclosure, while all egress was strictly 
watched by the sowars outside. It was a long and dreadful 
butchery. Fitchett, who was near the place, declares that 
the assassins entered the enclosure about half-past five p.m., 
and that it was ten p.m. before they came out to announce 
that their work was accomplished. Once, he says, a butcher 
appeared, with his sword broken in two, received a sabre 
from one of the sowars, and returned to continue his hellish 
labours. The Nana was in the hotel close at hand, and 
when he heard that all were dead, he gave orders that the 
doors should be closed for the night, and guards put over 
the place. That night the Nana gave a nautch—a kind of 
dance and ball—^to his friends. 

“ Early in the morning of the 16th, the Nana gave orders 
that the doors should be opened,andthat all the bodies should 
be flung into the well within the compound; but as it was 
too small to contain so many bodies, it is probable that 
some were dragged away to other places, or were thrown 
into the Ganges.” 
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New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 
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SEATS AND SADDLES, 

Bits and Bitting, Draught and Harness, and the 
Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. 
By Major Francis Dwyer. 


Opinions of the Press on the New Edition. 

The Saturday Review says:—■■ It is a book which we should 
recommend to the notice of young cavalry officer-s." 

Bell’s Life says;—“The work which Major Dwyer has so 
successfully carried through the press in two former editions is, for 
the third time, presented to the public in a new and enlarged form. In 
all the details of horse management the author is perfectly at home, 
and the practical way in which he deals with his subject cannot fail 
to be appreciated by equestrians or those who keep studs. The first 
portion of the volume is devoted to a lengthy dissertation on the all- 
important subject of Seats and Saddles. The.se chapters afford much 
valuable information gained by a careful study, not only of the frame¬ 
work of the animal considered from a mechanical point of view, but also 
of the influence of the saddle in its relation to the seat of the rider. . . . 
We assure our readers that the .whole contents of the book are well 
worth perusal. It may be well, however, to mention that the question 
of bits and bitting is thoroughly considered, while Part III. is taken up 
with remarks on the true principles which should be observed in matters 
of draught and harness. The concluding portion of the book deals with 
that worst of all vices in the horse, restiveness, its prevention and cure." 

The Dublin Farmers’ Gazette saysWe noticed Major 
Dwyer’s book on its first appearance some years ago, and we do so 
again with much pleasure, seeing it has reached its third edition, and 
appears in an enlarged and much improved form. It is a book which 
should be in .the hands of every one who either rides a horse or drives 
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one. Major Dwyer's remarks on draughi, training for draught, and on 
restiveness are invaluable. The work is illustrated with suitable en- 
^[ravings explanatory of the text." 

The ScotsmaJl says;—"The fact that the second edition of 
Major Dwyer’s well-known treatise has been for some time out of print, 
has led to the issue of a third edition, to which the author has made 
various important additions. The book is one of the most scientific 
and exhaustive works in our language on the subject of which it treats. 
It is impossible to read this book without arriving at the conviction that 
there is every year an enormous waste of horse flesh in this country, as 
well as others, through sheer ignorance and adherence to rule of thumb 
traditions." 


Second and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 

Price 2b. 

SERMONIC FANCY WORK 

On the Figures of our First Acquaintances in 
Literature. By John Paul Ritchie. 

Opinions of the Press. 

The literary Churchman says:—" Pungent, amusing, and 
replete with clever satire." 

The Christian says;—" In this ingenious and novel experiment, 
gravity and mirth go hand in hand. The style is energetic and pointed, 
and the matter pregnant and suggestive.” 

The S'Wprd and Trowel says:—" Very clever." 

The Nonconformist says;—"Under the guise of commentary 
on texts from old nursery rhymes and stories. Mr. Ritchie really gives 
us some admirable discourses—■ Sermonic Fancy Work’ in very deed. 
It is astonishing how, by the help of a slight vein of paradox and a 
nimble fancy, he can pass, almost iimerceptibly, from mild fun to verj- 
sad earnest, touching not a few of our most ingrained faults in the 
most efficient way." 

The Scotsman says:—" A clever, wholesome, readable little 
book." 

The Homilist says:—" The sermons are really good. They have 
satire, but*it is satire which consumes religious rubbish and nonsense. 
They have fun and humour, but you are made to laugh in order that 
you may think with more vigour and seriousness." 

The Freeman says:—" The ‘ Familiar Texts ’ are the old nursery 
rhymes treated homiletically. In the styles adopted we fancy we can 
trace resemblances to those of some of the popular preachers of our 
day. The wit is not without wisdom. The satire is not destitute of 
sense. It is the sort of book that a reader with any humour in him will 
And it difficult to lay down before he has read it right through." 
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PERTHSHIRE IN BYGONE DAYS: 

One Hundred Biographical Essays. By P. R. 
Drummond, F.S.A. 

Opinions of the Press. 

The Nonoonformist says:—“ The volume is simply full of the 
raciest material, on the whole well laid out, and cannot fail to prove of 
interest to many beyond the circle of Perthshire men into whose hand 
it may have the good fortune to come. Mr. Drummond had no purpose 
to serve in writing the book beyond giving vent to his wide knowledge 
and his love of the subject. He was a bookseller in Perth, and it is 
evident that to nothing in literature or in human life was he indifferent. 
All the notables he knew : and he treasured up ana year by year simply 

because it fell in with his tastes and enjoyments to do so.The 

book is full of delicious morsels.” 

The Athenaeum says:—“ It contains a great deal of sound sense, 
and many amusing stories." 

John Bull says;—*■ Mr. Drummond’s Essays will interest a far 
wider circle than that large one to whom Perthshire is a home. Every 
page is as full of anecdotes as Dean Ramsay’s well-known volume; and 
the smart, witty sayings, and the odd adventures collected by Mr. 
Drummond would suffice to supply an inexhaustible store for the use 
of innumerable diners-out and raconteurs. The volume is a valuable 
addition to the local history of Perthshire, a very useful contribution to 
our knowledge of the men of letters and the men of state who hailed 
from Perthshire—whose fame, however, is not local, but at least 
national; and a record of the social condition of perhaps the most 
important of the Scottish counties such as is nowhere else to be found. 
It is a mine of wealth to collectors and retailers of anecdotes, and 
beyond this in value, will prove useful to the historian of men and 
manners in the nineteenth century.” 

The Dundee Advertiser says:—The author has attempted in 
this volume ' to embody the character of a whole people by restricted 
personal incidents in the life of a few and it must be admitted that 
his efforts in that direction have been successful. The style throughout 
is vigorous, frequently eloquent, and never tedious.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—"Mr. Drummond's book will 
be read with pleasure in many a Perthshire home where the old book¬ 
seller is remembered, and there is a good deal in it to interest even 
readers who do not belong to the charming county of which the author 
havers with such pardonable fondness.” 

The Perthshire. Journal says:—” A most readable volume, 
which ought to find a place in the library of all Perthshire men.” 
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JEMIMA. 

A Stoty of English Family Life. By Adelaide. 
With Frontispiece. 

Opinions of the Press. 

The Times says:—“ ‘Jemima,’ by Adelaide, is another tale that 
girls should care to read, with sufficient proportion of story, and of a 
more original type than girls' books generally are. The humour, of 
which there is an unusual proportion for such works, is not, perhaps, 
of a very subtle or rich quality, but it is easy and simple, and appro¬ 
priate to the characters. Any humour, so long as it is neither vulgar 
nor obscene, is surely preferable to the long-drawn melancholy which 
is too apt to pervade girls’ books—for what reason we could never 
understand; girls are no more naturally prone to sadness than boys." 

Capital and. Labour says:—“ A capital story; full of life, 
fun, adventure and pathos, such as children thoroughly appreciate. 
The writer possesses a thorough knowledge of and entire sympathy 
with boys and girls in all their natural exuberance. The incidents 
are described with much graphic power and humour, and the 
delineations of character and temperament are very clever. It is 
one of the best narratives, and withal the healthiest, that we have read 
for a long time, and will be heartily welcomed by troops of young 
people.’’ 

The Academy says:—'“Jemima' is avery natural and charming 
story of a very natural and charming little girl. It is exactly what it 
pretends to be—' a story of English family life ’—but it has a dis¬ 
tinctness of quality which is by no means common in stories of English 
family life.’’ 

The SootBman says:—" A better story of its kind than ‘Jemima’ 
cannot easily be met with. The book is written with a freshness 
and exuberant buoyancy of manner that suit the subject admirably.’’ 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

SACHS’ GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL 
GRAMMAR, 

A Complete Gfammar of Pure Modem High-Ge'rman. 
A New and Practical Method of Learning the 
German Language. By H. Sachs. 
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WON BY WAITING. 

A Story of Home Life in France and England. 

By Edna Lyall. With Frontispiece by Frank 

Murray. 

Opinions of the Press. 

The Daily News says:—“ The book is full of promise, the story 
soon deepens into real interest and develops considerable power of con¬ 
struction and character drawing.” 

The Spectator says:—“The characters are drawn with con¬ 
siderable skill, with force, and without exaggeration.” 

The Academy says:—" The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real 
characters—the learned Cornelia especially;—the little impulsive 
French heroine, who endures their cold hospitality and at last wins 
their affection, is thoroughly charming; while throughout the book 
there .runs a golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, which 
pleasantly reminds us that the making and marring of marriage is not, 
.after all, the sum total of real life.” 

The Freeman says :—"A very pleasing and well-written tale: full 
of graphic descriptions of French and English life, with incidents and 
characters well sustained. A book with such pleasant reading, and with 
such a healthy tone and influence, is a great boon to the young people 
in our families.” 

Limp cloth, plain. Is. Cloth gilt, gilt or red edges. Is. 6d, 

THE LIVING EPISTLE; 

or, the Influence of Christian Character. 

The Christian says;—" Unflinching in its loyalty to the highest 
of all standards, simple in its delineation of what Christian character 
should be. earnest in its appeals to the heart and to common sense, this 
little book brings to its readers a draught of clear, pure air, and ought 
to send them on their way invigorated and quickened in their desires 
after holiness.” 

yust Published. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. 

THE TEACHER’S PARABLES. 

Being an Exposition of the Parables of our Lord. 

By Spencer Murch. 

The Baptist says:—“ Hints for the teaching of a young men’s 
class, and the fruitage of the author’s actual teaching experiences. It 
will be found suggestive and helpful.” 
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The Cultivation & Manufacture of TEA. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Edward Money. 

Opinions of the Press on the New Edition. 

The Saturday Review says:—"We think that Col. Money 
has done good service by throwing into the form of a book an essay 
which gained the Prize awarded by the ^ricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, in 1873. The author is one of a well-known Anglo- 
Indian family, which has done good service to the State in divers 
capacities. Civil and Military. He has been in the habit of making 
copious notes on Tea, he tells us, for the past eleven years: and_ he is 
the owner of plantations in the Himalayas, in Chittagong, and in the 
Bhootan Doars. He has had plenty of practical experience, and has 

tested the lateurs of other men.Col. Money's general rules 

and principles, as far as we can form a judgment, seem to have reason 
as well as experience on their side .... No Tea Planter can 
afford to disregard his experience.” 

The Indian AgrioulturiEit says;—■■ Col. Money has advanced 
with the times, and the work under review may well be considered the 
standard work on the subject, and it ought to be in every Tea Planter's 
hand in India, Ceylon, Java, Japan, China or America; the merit and 
sterling value of his essay has been so universally and deservedly 
acknowledged, that all that is left for us to say is that this, the third 
edition, contains all the additional information that has been gained 
during the last six years, has been corrected up to date and much en¬ 
larged. The value of Col. Money’s work is enhanced by the fact that 
he has seen and studied Tea cultivation in all of the districts of which 
he treats, and that he deals with the whole subject in a practical 
manner, and has very few scientific theories to advance. We recommend 
our readers who require full information and sound advice on the 
subject to procure Col. Money’s book.” 

Allen’s Indian Mail says:—“The particulars of this great 
industry, which comprises Tea Cultivation and Manufacture, are given 
in the work of Col. Money. The third Edition expanded from the original 
prize Essay published in 1872, by the results of the author's practical ex¬ 
perience andobservations up to the present time, supplies full details of 
the origin and progress of an Indian 'Tea Garden, and that in a very lucid 
and readable form . . . The publication of so thorough, clear and 
instructive a directorium as Col. Money’s work is in itself a proof of the 
attention devoted to this important industry, which has a great future 
before it. No one who desires to understand the condition of its 
development; still more—no one who has a pecuniary interest in a Tea 
Garden, can feel that the subject of tea is known until this work has 
been studied.” 
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220 pages, Fcap. 4 <o. Price 7s. 6d, 

WHITTINGHAM’S 

SKELETON TELEGRAPH CODE. 

A Secret Expansive Code for ordinary Business 
Purposes; with Code Words representing num¬ 
bers, every date in the year, weights, &c., in 
addition to words and spaces available for 4,500 
special messages. All Code Words revised 
under thedatest International Regulations. 

8vo. Roan. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE SOCIAL CODE. 

Compiled for Family and General Use in Tele¬ 
graphing to Friends Abroad. 


Cloth, 38. 6d. Fancy Boards, 2s. 

WOMAN’S FORTITUDE. 

A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By Lieut .-Colonel 
Edward Money, 

8 w. Cloth, Price 7b. 6 d. 

OLD CEYLON. 

Sketches of Ceylon Life in the Olden Time. By 
John Capper. With Illustrations by Ceylon 
Artists. 

Many of these most readable and entertaining Sketches are reproduc¬ 
tions from Household Words. 

Demy 8vo. In Cover. Price 2s. 6d. 

TWO LETTERS ON THE INDUS¬ 
TRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. 

The Q-reenook Telesraph says:—■' In this exquisitely printed 
pamphlet, one of the most beautiful specimens of typography that we 
have seen in such a form, we have the letters addressed by distin¬ 
guished statesmen and artists to Dr. Birdwood, of the India Office 
.... followed by the Doctor’s reply .... a weighty and profoundly 
suggestive little essay." 
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Sets of the following Standard Works always in Stock in a 
variety of Bindings, 
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Published at 

Cash Piioe 

The Wavebley Novels. 

25 

vols. 

4 7 

6 

3 

6 

0 

Dickens’ Wobks . 

21 

vols. 

3 9 

6 

2 

12 

6 

Tuaokebay's Wobks. 

12 ' 

vols. 

3 0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Cablyle’s Wobks. 

37 

vols. 

3 14 

0 

2 

15 

6 

Lyttoh's Novels. 

28 

■vols. 

4 18 

0 

3 

18 

6 

Chaelotte Bbonte’s Novels 

7 

vols. 

0 17 

6 

0 

18 
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3/6 Arnold (Dr, Thomas) Life. 

3/6 Arthur (Rev. W.), The Successful 
Merchant. 

2/6 Bayard (Chevalier), Story of. 

4/6 Book of Golden Deeds. 

3/6. Brightwell (Miss) Above Rubies, 

2/6 Bronte (Charlotte), Life, by Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

3/6 Burns (W. C.), Memoir, by Prof. 
Islay Burns. 

S/- Buxton (Sir Fowell), Memoir of. 

3/G Chambers(W.),MemoirofRobert 
and W. Chambers. 

2 ’6 -Stories of Old Families. 

2/6 -Stories of Remarkable 

Persons. 

6 /- Columbus, Life, by Arthur Helps. 

3/6 Cooper{Thomas),Life,by himself. 

6 /- Dundonald (Lord), Autobio¬ 
graphy of a Seaman. 

3/- Edgar (J. O.), Noble Dames of 
Ancient Story. 

5/- Edmonds (Herbert), Well Spent 
LiveV 

2/6 English Men of Letters, Edited 
by John Morley. ■ 12 vols. ea. 

7/6 Erskine (Thomas). Letters; 
edited By Dr. Hanna. 


Faraday (Michael), Life, by Dr. 
J. H. Gladstone. 

8/6 Ferguson, the Astronomer, Early 
Life. 

3/6 Franklin (Ben.), Biography, by 
James Parton. 

6 /- Goldsmith (O.), Life by John 
Forster. 

3/6 Gregory (Ben.), The Thorough 
Business Man. 

3/6 Haddo (Lord), Life, by Dr. Duff. 

3/6 Havelock (Sir Henry), Memoir. 

8/6 Hedley Vicars (Capt.), Memo¬ 
rials of. 

8/6 Hill (Rowland), Life, by V. J. 
Charieswurth. 

5/- Hughes (Tom), Memoirs of a 
Brother. 

8/6 Johnson (Sam.), Life by Boswell. 

2/6 Kitto (John), Life, by Dr. Eadie. 

8/6 Knox (John), Life, by McCrie. 

8/6 Livingstone (Dr.), Life, by W. G. 
Adams. 

S/- Luther's Life, by Miss Whately. 

3/6 Marsh (Rev. Dr.), Life of. 

8/6 Marsbman (H.), Stories of Carey 
Marsbman and Ward. 

6 /- Miller (Hugh), My Schools and 
Schoolmasters. 
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8/6 Moody (D. I,.), and his Work, by 
Rev. W. H. Daniels. 

6 /- Moore (George), Life, by Samuel 
>. Sm'les. 

5/- Macbeth (A.M.), Christian Life in 
the Camp. 

51- McCbeyne (Rev. R. M.), Life. 
3/6 McKenna (S. J.). Plucky Fellows. 
8/6 McLeod (Norman), The Earnest 
Student, 

8 /- Men who were Earnest. 

7/6 Napoleon Buonaparte, by ]. G. 
Lockhart. 

6 /- N elson (Admiral), Life, by Robert 
Southey. Also 3/- 
3/- Noble Traits of Kingly Men. 

8 /- Page (H. A.), Golden Lives. 

5/- ■ Noble Workers. 

8/6 Palissy the Potter, by Miss 
Nightwell. 

8/6 Park (Mungo), Life and Travels. 
6 /- Pizarro, Life of, by Arthur Helps. 
8/6 Plutarch’s Lives, by Langhome. 
8/6 Records of Noble Lives. 

2/- Schiller (J. C. F.). Life, by 
Thomas Carlyle. 

6 /- Scott (Sir Walter), life, by J. G. 
Lockhart. 

2/6 Self-taught Men. 


6 /- Smiles (Samuel), Self-Help. 

6 /- -Character. 

6 /- -Thrift. 

6 /--Industrial Biography. 

6 /- Stanley (Dean), Scripture Por¬ 

traits. 

5/- Starling (Miss), Noble Deeds of 
Women. 

2/- Sterling (John), Life, by Thomas 
Carlyle. 

2/6 Stones of the Lives of Noble 
Women. 

2/6 Thoreau, his Life and Works. A 
Study, by H. A. Page. 

8/6 Tytler (Miss M. Fraser), Tales of 
the Great and Brave. 

3/6-The Wooden Wails of 

Old England. 

8/6 Vandeleur (Arthur), Life of. 

6 /- Walton (Isaac), Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, &c. 

8/6 Washington (George), Life, by 
T. M. Owen. 

51- WeUington’s Life, by Maxwell 

6 /- Wesley (John), Life, by Robert 
Southey.. 

6 /- Yonge (C. M), Biographies of 
Good Women. First Series 

7/- - Second Series 


ESSAYS. &c. 


Adams (W. H. D.). TheThres- 
hold of Life. 

3/6 A. K. H. B., Recreations of a 
Country Parson. 2 Series, ea. 

3/6 - Graver Thoughts of a 

Country Parson. 3 Series, ea. 

2/6 Ancient Clasrics for English 
Readers. 28 vols., each. 

4/6 Bacon’s Essays. 

2/6 Blackie H. S.), Selt-Culture. 

2/- Carlyle (Thomas). Miscellaneous 
Essays. 7 Vols., each. 

2/--Sartor Resartus. 

2/- -On Heroes. 

1/6 -On the Choice of Books. 

2/6 Chesterfield (Lord); Letters, &c. 

2/6 Cobbett (William), Advice to 
Young Men. 

6 /- Craik (Q. L.), Pursuit of Know- 
leoge. 

8/6 Culture of Pleasure. 

8 /- Dickens (Charles), Saetches by 
Box., 


3/6 Disraeli (Isaac), Curiosities of 
Literature. 

2/6 Elements (The) of Success; a Book 
for Young Men. 

2/6 Ellis (Mrs.) Women of England. 

2/6-Daughters of England. 

2/6 -Wives of England. 

2/6 -Mothers of Engjand. 

2/6 -Family Secrets. 

2/6 -TemperandTemperament 

2/6 -Prevention better than 

Cure. 

2/6-Hearts and Homes. 

2/- Emerson/ R. W.), English Cha¬ 
racteristics. 

1/6 -Representative Men. 

1/- -Orations and Lectures. 

2/6 Foreign Classics for English 
.Readers. 8Vols., each. 

6 /- Foster (John), Essays. 

6 /- FrisweU(J.H.), The Better Self. 

2/6 -The Gentle Life. Two 

Series, each. 
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ESSAYS, Ac 

a/6 Friswell (J. H.), About in the 
WorR 

2/6 -The Silent Hour. 

2/6-A Man’s Thoughts. 

2/6 -On English Writers. 

6/- Half-hours with the Best Authors. 

6/- -French do. 

2/- Holmes (O. ’W.), Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 

2/- -Professor at do. 

2/- Hood (Tom) .Whims and Oddities. 

8/6 Irving (W.). The Sketch Book. 

6/- Kingsley (Rev. Charles), Selec¬ 
tions from Writings. 

6/- -Health and Education. 

8/6 Lamb (Charles), Essays of Elia. 

8/6 Locke (John), Conduct o the 
Human Understanding. 

2/- Lowell(J.R.),MyStudyWindows. 

3/- Life and its Purposes. A Book 
for Young Ladies. 

8/0 Luther’s Table Talk. Translated 
by W. Hazlitt. 


(continued). 

6/- Macaulay's Essays. 

6/- -Miscellaneous Writings. 

6/- -Selections from Writings. 

6/- Macleod (Dr. Norman), Remin¬ 
iscences of a Highland Parish. 

3/6 -Parish Papers. 

4/6 Mayhew (Henry) London Laboug 
and the London Poor. 

2/6 Montaigne’s Essays. 

2/- Ritchie (J. Paul) Sermonic Fancy 
Woiit. 

8/6 Robinson (Phil.) In my Indian 
Garden. 

2/6 Rochefoucauld’s Moral Sentencs 
and Maxims. 

3/6 Spectator (The), by Addison 
Steele, &c. 

3/- Success in Life. 

5/- Tytler (Sarah), "Papers 
Thoughtful Girls. 

5/- -Heroines in Obscuriu. 

3/6 Watts (Isaac), The Improvement 
of the Mind. 


HISTORY. 


3/6 Adams (W. H. D.), Sword and 
Pen. 

3/6 - -- Famous Ships of the 

British Navy. 

4/6 Albert (Mary), Holland and her 
Heroes. 

7/6 Alison’s History of Europe (Epi¬ 
tome). 

6/- Archer (Thomas), Decisive 
Events in History. 

6/- Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. 

2/- Carlyle (Thos.), French Revolu¬ 
tion, 3 vols. each. 

8/6 Cox (Rev, Sir G. W.), History 
of Greece. 

6/- Creasy (Sir E.), Fifteen Decisive 
Battles. 

3/6 Dickens (Chas.), Child’s History 
of England. 

8/6 D’Aubigne (J. M.), Story of the 
.Reformation. 

4/6 Doyle (J. A.), America. 

3/6 Epochs of Modem History, 18 
vols. each. 

S/6 Epochs of Ancient History, 9 
vols. each. 

S/6 Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, abridged. 

8/6 Freeman (E. A.), General Sketch 
of European History. 


8/6 Fyfe (J.H.), Merchant Enterprise. 

8/6 Giffard (Edward), Deeds of Naval 
Daring. 

51- Great Battles of the British Army. 

6/_ -^-Navy. 

5/- Great Sieges of History. 

5/— -Historical Mutinies. 

8/6 Green J. R.), Short History <rf 
the English People. 

2/6 Historical Scenes, Selected by E. 
Spooner. 

8/- Hunt (Rev. W.), History of,Italy. 

3/6 Josephus' Works, by Whiston. 

6/- Kingston (W. H.), Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea.’ 

5/- - Popular History of the 

British Navy. 

2/- McArthur (M.), Scotland. 

12/- Macaulay (Lord), History of 
England, 2 vols. 

5/- Maxwell (W. H.), Victories 
Wellington. 

3/6 Milman (Dean), History of the 
Jews. 

6/- Motley (J. L.), Dutch Republic. 

3/6 Napier (Sir Vv.), Peninsul^ War, 
2 vols. each. 

6/- Prescott (W. H.), Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 
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5/- Prescott (W. H.) Conquest of 
Mexico. 

6/- - -Conquest of Peru. 

61- -Philip the Second 

6/- -Charles the Fifth. 

8/6 Records of the Past. 8 vols., each. 

8/6 Scott (Sir Walter), Tales of a 
Grandfather. 

6/- Smiles (Samuel), The Huguenots 
in France. 

6/6 Strickland (Agnes). Lives of 
Queens of England abridged. 

61 -- — Life of Mary Queen of 

Scots. 2 vols., each. 

7/6 Student’s Ancient History of the 
East. 

7/6 -Old Testament History. 

7/6 -New Testament History. 


7/6 Student’s History of Greece. 

7/6 -History of Rome. 

7/6 -Gibbon. 

7/6 -Ecclesiastical History. 

7/6 . .. ■ Hallam. 

7/6 -Hallam's Middle Ages. 

7/6 -Hume. 

7/6 -France. 

2/6 Thompson (Edith), England. 

5/6 Yonge (C! M.), 1 dodem Histoiy. 

6/- - Cameos from EngliM 

History. 3 Series, each. 

4/6 -Christians and Moors of 

Spain, 

8/--Kings of England. 

3/- -Landmarks of History. 

8/- -Middle Ages. 

2/6-Ancient History'. 


POETRY, 


8/6 Barham (Rev. R. H.), The In- 
goldsby Legends. 

8/- Bogatsky's Golden Treasury. 

5/- Bonar (Rev. H.), Hymns of Faith 
and Hope. 8 Series, each. 

8/6 Campbell's Poetical Works. 

4/6 Children’s Garland. 

3/6 Cowper’s Poetical Works. 

S/6 Dante, translated by Longfellow. 
8/6 Dryden’s Poetical Works. 

8/6 Goldsmith's Complete Works. 
4/6 Golden Treasury, by Palgrave, 

1/6 Gray’s Poetical Works. 

8/6 Heman’s Poetical Works. 

6/- Herbert’s Poetical Works. 

8/6 Keat’s Poetical Works. 

8/6 Keble's Christian Year. 

8/6 Kirke White's Poetical Works. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Macaulay's X.ays of Ancient 
Rome. 

2/6 Martin (Frances), Spring Time 
with the Poets. 

2/6 -The Poet’s Hour. 

3/6 Milton's Poetical Works. 

4/6 Palmer (Sir Roundell),The Book 
of Praise. 

2/6 Pollok's Course of Time. 

3/6 Pope’s Poetical Works. 

3/6 Scott’s Poetical Works. 

8/6 Spenser’s Poetical Works. 

4/6 Sunday Book of Poetry. 

6/- Tennyson's Poetical Works, 
compute. 

3/- Thomson’s Poetical Works. 

8/- Young's Poetical IVorks. 


3/6 

8/6 


RELIGIOUS. 


1/6 Abbot (Jacob), Young Christian. 

8/6 'Able to Save. 

8/6 A'Kempis (Thomas), The Imita¬ 
tion of Christ. 

6/- Allen (Rev. R.), Abraham, bis 
Life, Times, &c, 

7/6 Allon (Rev. H.), Vision of God. 

£/- A^er (Thomas), About My 
Father's Business. 

7/6 Amot (Rev. W.), Parables of 
our Lord. 

-<— I-aws from Heaven. 

-Lessons from Life. 


3/6 Arthur (Rev. W.), The Tongue 
of Fire. 

3/- Balfem (W.P.), GlimpsesofJes-as. 

8/- -Lessons from Jesus. 

3/6 Beecher (H. W.), Royal 

Thoughts. 

2/6 - Life Thoughts. 

6/- Binney (Rev. Thomas), St. Paul. 

2/6 -Is it possible to make the 

best of both Worlds ? 

8/6 Blaikie (Dr. W. G.), Heads and 
Hands in the World of 
Labour. 
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1/6 Blaikie (Or. W. G.) Counsel and 
Cheer for the Battle of Life. 

1/6 -Better Days for Working 

People. 

2/6 Blackwood (Stevenson A.), The 
Triumph of Faith. 

2/6 -Heavenly Places. 

2/6 -Shadow and the Sub¬ 

stance. 

2/6 -Forgiveness. 

6/- Brown (J. Baldwin), The Higher 
Life. 

4/6-The Home Life. 

S/6 -The Battle and Burden 

of Life. 

S/- Bonar (Rev. Horatius), Earth's 
Morning. 

3/- -The Rent Veil. 

1/6 -God's Way of Holiness. 

1/6 -God's Way of Peace. 

6/- Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 

8/6 Bushnell (Horace, D.D.), Work 
and Play. 

8/G Butler (Bishop), Analogy of Reli¬ 
gion. 

3/- Christian Manliness for Young 
Men. 

3/- Clodd (E.), The Childhood of 
Religions. 

8/- - The Childhood of the 

World. 

2/- Collier (Rev. J. A.), Young Men- 
of toe Bible. 

2/- Conybeare and Howson’s Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul. 

3/6 Cruden’s Concordance. 

3/6 Cuyler (Rev. Th.), Thoughts for 
Heart and Life. 

3/6 Dale (R. W.). Week Day Sermons. 

6/- Dawson (George), Prayers. 

6/- -Sermons on Disputed 

Points. 

6/- -Sermons on Daily Life. 

3/6 De Gasparin (Countess), The 
New and Heavenly Horizons. 

3/6 Dick (Dr. Thomas), Christian 
Philosopher. 

7/6 Dykes (Rev. O.), From Jerusalem 
to Antioch. 

6/--Abraham the Friend of 

God. 

8/6 -'The Relation of the 

Kingdom to the World. 

8/6 -The Laws of the King¬ 

dom. 


(continued). 

8/6 Dykes (Rev. O.), The Beatitudes 
of the Kingdom. 

8/6 Erskine (Thomas), Freeness of 
the C^spel.' 

8/- -Essay on Faith. 

1/6 Evans (Mark), Story of our 
Father’s Love. 

9/- Farrar (Canon), In the Days d 
my Youth. 

6/- -Seekers after God. 

6/- -Saintly Workers. 

2/6 Faunce (Rev. D. W.), Young 
Mao's Difficulties with his 
Bible. 

8/6 Finn (Mrs.), Home in the Holy 

L^d. 

3/6 Gordon (Mrs.), Chief Women. 

8/6 Geikie (Cunningham), Entering 
on Life. 

4/6 Guesses at Truth, 

2/6 Guest (Rev. 'W.), Young Man's 
Sateguard. 

3/6 Guthrie (Dr.), Speaking to the 
Heart. 

3/6 -Our Father’s Blessings. 

8/6 -The City—its Sins and 

Sorrows. 

6/- Hanna (Dr. Wm.), Life of our 
Lord. 6 volumes, each sold 
separately. 

1/- Havergal (F. R.), My King. 

l/_ - Kept tor the Master’s 

Use. 

-/9 -Morning Bells. 

-/9-Little Pillows. 

8/6 Hawker (Dr.), Daily Portion. 

5/- Hamilton (Dr. James), Moses, 
the Man of God. 

6/_ -Lessons from the Great 

Biography. 

8/6 -The Royal Preacher. 

2/6 -The Mount of Olives. 

1/6 -Emblems from Eden. 

5/- Herford (Brooke), Religion in 
England. 

6/- Hood (Rev. E. Paxton), World 
of Moral and Religious Anec¬ 
dote. 

8/6 Ingraham (Rev. J. H.), Prince of 
the House of David. 

3/6 -Pillar of Fire. 

8/6 -Throne of David. 

1/- James (Rev. J. A.), The Anxious 
Enquirer. 

1/- -Christian Progress. 
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James (Rev. J. A.), Young Man 
&oni Home. 

Johnston (J.). Living to Purpose. 

(Dr. A.), On Evidence. 

Kingsley (Rev. Chas.), Good 
News of God. 

-Village and Town and 

Country Sermons. 

-Discipline. 

-Water of Life. 

Krummacher (Dr. F. W.), True 
Manhood. 

-The Path of Life. 

-Elijah the Tishbite. 

Landels (Rev. Dr.), Every-day 
Religion. 

- The True Glory of 

Woman. 

-Beacons and Patterns. 

-Young Man in the Battle 

of Life. 

Law’s Serious Call to the Un¬ 
converted. 

Living Epistle, The, and 1/- 

Leifchild (J.), Remarkable Facts. 

McBeth (S.), Seed Scattered 
Broadcast. 

Macdonald (George), Unspoken 
Sermons. 

Macduff (Rev. Dr. J. R.), Menio- 
ries of Gennesaret. 

-Memories of Patmos. 

-,. Olivet. 

-Prophet of Fire. 

-Clefts of the Rock. 

^-Comfort Ye. Comfort Ye. 

—-St. Paul in Rome. 

-Memories of Bethany. 

-Noontide at Sychar. 

-The Grapes of Eschol. 

Maclaren (Alex.), Manchester 
Sermons, 8 Series, each. 

McLeod (Dr. A.), Talking to the 
Children. 

— M (Dr. Norman), Simple 
Truth spoken to Working 
People. 

McMillu (Hugh), The True 
Vine. 

-- Sun Glints in the 

Wilderness. 

Mortimer (Mrs.)i Line upon Line. 

-T-Lmes left out. 

— Streaks of Light. 

■ ■ " Precept upon Precept. 


(continued). 

1/6 Mortimer (Mrs.), Kings of Israel 
and Judtdi. 

1/6 -Captivity of Judah. 

1/4 -Apostles’ Preaching. 

1/4 -More about Jesus. 

1/2 -The Peep of Day. 

2/- Moody (D. L.), Wondrous Love. 

2/- -Stand up for Jesus. 

2/- Murch (Spencer), The Teacher's 
Parables. 

3/- North (Brownlow), Ourselves. 

3 /_ -Think on these Things. 

2/6 Oxenden (Bishop), Pathway of 
Safety. 

2/6 -'The Christian Life. 

8/6 Our Work in Palestine (Explora¬ 
tion Fund). 

4/6 Paley (Dr.), Evidences of Christi¬ 
anity. 

1/6 Pathway of Promise, The. 

8/- Punshon (Dr. Morley), Lectures 
and Sermons, 

8/- Pulpit and Pew. 

7/6 Raleigh (Rev. Dr.), Quiet Resting 
P1&C6S 

3/6 Religions of the World, The. 

3/6 Robertson (Rev. F. W.), Ser¬ 
mons. 4 Series, each. 

2/- Ritchie (J. Paul), Sermonic 
Fancy Work. 

6/- Spurgeon (Rev. C. H.). Flashes 
of Thpught. 

8/6-Evening by Evening. 

8/6 ■'' The Saint and his 

Saviour. 

3/6 -Trumpet Calls. 

8/- -Types and Emblems. 

2/6 -Commenting and Com¬ 

mentators. 

2/6 -Feathers for Arrows. 

2/6-Lectures to my Students. 

2/6 -Morning by Morning. 

1/6 -Gleanings among the 

Shaves. 

1/6 -John Plowman's Talk. 

1/- -Eccentric Preachers. 

3/6 Steel (Rev, RoberU, Doing Good. 

3/6 Stevenson (Rev. MV. F.), Praying 
and Working. 

8/6 Talmage (T. de Witt), Points. 

2/6-Crumbs Swept up. 

1/6 -Life Thoughts. 

4/6 Taylor (Jeremy), Life of Christ. 

2/6 -Holy Living. 

2/6 -Holy Dying. 
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RELIOIQUS (continued). 


4/6 Theologia Gennanica, translated 
by Miss Winkworth. 

7/6 Thomson (Rev. W. M.), The 
Land and the Book. 

2/6 Throne of Grace, The. 

2/- Todd's Student's Manual. 

2/6 Tweedie (Dr.), Seed-time and 
Harvest. 

4/6 TttUoch (Principal), Beginning 
Life. 

8/6 'Vaughan (C. J., D.D.), Earnest 
Words for Earnest Men. 

2/6 -Plain Words on Christian 

Living. 


8/- What shall I be? 

2/6 Willing Hearts and Ready Hands. 
2/- Willing to be Useful. i ” 

8/- Winslow (Mrs. M.), Cfalistiha 
Eitperience. 

8/- -(O.) Precious Things oi 

God. 

6/- - Sympathy of Christ 

with Man. 

2/6-The Foot of the Cross. 

2/6 -Help Heavenward. 

6/- Vonge (Charlotte M.), Pupils oi 
St. John the Divine. 

8/6 -Scripture Reading. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


2/6 Argyll (Duke of), Reign of Law, 
4/6 Brewster (Sir David), More 
Worlds than One. 

4/6 -Martyrs of Science. 

8/6 Buckland (P.), Curiosities of 
Natural History. 4 series each. 
4/6 Faraday (M.), Chemical History 
of a Candle. 

4/6 -VariousForcesofNature. 

5/- Field Friends and Forest Foes. 

7/6 Figuiers (Louis), The Vegetable 
World. 

7/6 -The Ocean World. 


7/6 -Man. 

7/6 -World before the Deluge. 

2/6 Gaussen (F.J, World’s Birthday. 
8/6 Gosse (P. H.), The Romance of 
Natural History. 

8/6 Great Fisheries of the World. 

8/6 Half Hours in the Far North. 

8/6 ,. ., Far South, 

8/6 ,. „ Far East. 

8/6 ., „ Wide West. 

8/6 „ „ Deep. 

8/6 „ „ Air and Sky. 

8/6 „ „ Tiny World. 

8/6 „ „ Woods and 

Fields. 

8/6 „ Underground. 

6/- Joyce (J.), Scienlife Dialogues. 
8/6 Kirby(M.&E.),TalksaboutTrees. 
8/6 Lee8(Mrs.),AnecdotesofAnimals. 

8/6-,. Birds. 

4/6 Mace (Jean), A Bit of Bread. 

8/6 -• Ditto Vol. H. 

.6/- Macmillan (Hugh), Bible Teach¬ 
ings in Nature. 


6/- Macmillan (Hugh), The Ministry 
of Nature. 

6/- -Holidays in High Lands. 

8/6 Mayhew (Hetuy), Wonders of 
Science. 

4/6 Miller (R. K.), Romance of Astro¬ 
nomy. 

2/6 MitcheU (O. M.), The Orbs of 
Heaven. 

6/- Pepper (Professor), Boys'Book of 
Science. 

2/6 Proctor (Richard), Half Hours 
with the Telescope. 

2/6 - The Flowers of the Sky. 

10/6 Routledge (R.), Discoveries and 
Inventions of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

61- Silver Wings and Golden Scales. 

4/- Taylor (J. B.), Half Hours in the 
Green L^es. 

4/- -Half Hours at the Sea 

Side 

4/- -Geological Stories. 

6/- Thnbs (John), Wonderful In¬ 
ventions. 

5/- Tiny Houses and their Builders. 

5/- Walker's Manly Exercises. 

4/6 Walton {Isaac),Complete Angler. 

2/6 Walton (J. E.), Model Yachts. 

8/6 White (O.), Natural History of 
Selbome. 

6/- Wood (Rev. J. Q.), Illustrated 
Natural History. 

3/6 Wylde (James), Book of Trades. 

8/6 Wyntet (Andrew), Subtle BrahM 
and Lissom Fingers. 
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About Some Fellows. By "An 
Eton Boy." 

Adams (Rev. H. C.), Hair- 
, breadth Escapes. . 

-Wilton of Cuthberts. 

-School-boy Honour. 

-:- (W. H. D.), Man at 

the Helm. 

Addison (Julia), Sister Kate. 

- 1 The Molyneaux Family.- 

iEsop's Fables. Illustrated, 
Aguilar (Grace) .Women of Israel. 

-Days of Peace. 

-Mother's Recompense. 

-Woman's Friendship. 

-'Vale of Cedars. 

-Home Scenes. 

-Horae Influence. 

Alcott (L. M.), Under the Lilacs. 

-Eight Cousins. 

-lattle Men. 

-Little Women. 

-Old-fashioned Girl. 

-Rose in Bloom. 

-Shawl Straps. 

-Silver Pitchers. 

-An Eden in England. 

-Ned Franks. 

-Christian Love and 

Loyalty. 

—^-Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 

-Work. 

-Beginning Again. Sequel 

to “ Work." 

-Cupid and Chow-Chow. 

-The Silver Keys. 

-A Braid of Cords. 

-Sheer off. 

-The Lake of the Woods. 

-A Wreath of Smoke. 

—:-What is a Christian ? 

-^-The Wanderer in Aiiica. 

-Claremont Tales. ' 

-Tales Illustrative of the 

Parables. 

-Christian Conquests. 

A. L. O. E., The Triumph over 
Midian. 

-Exiles in Babylon. 

-i-The Shepherd of Beth¬ 
lehem. 

-Hebrew Heroes. 

-Rescued from Egypt. 

- (■ The Haunted Room. 

—•-Claudia. A Tale. 


01. GRACECHURCH 


8/6 A. L. O. B., House Beautiful. 

8/6 -Cyril Ashley. 

8/6 -The Lady of Provence. 

8/6 -Idols in the Heart. 

8/6 -On the Way. 

8/6 -The Spanish Cavalier. 

8/6 -A Wreath of Indian 

Stories. 

8)_-The City of Nocross. 

8/- -Flora; or. Self-Deception. 

8/- -The Crown of Success. 

8/- -The Mine. 

8/- -The Roby Family. 

8/- -The Robber's Cave. 

8/- -The Rambles of a Rat. 

3/- -Miracles of Heavenly 

Love in Daily Life. 

8/- -The 'Young Pilgrim. 

3/- -The Giant-Killer. 

2/6 — Fairy Know-a-Bit. 

2/6 -Old Friends with New 

Faces. 

2/--The Holiday Chaplet. 

2/- -The Sunday Chaplet. 

2/- -War and Peace. 

1/6-Stories from the History 

of the Jews. 

1/6 -The Sto^ of a Needle. 

1/- -Try Again. 

1 )_ -Good for Evil. 

1/- -Upwards and Down¬ 

wards. 

1/- -The Olive Branch. 

1/- -A Friend in Need. 

1/- -The Hymn my Mother 

taught me. 

1 )_ -Edith and her Ayah. 

2/- All the Night Long, by the Author 
of " Copsley Annals." 

1/- All the Day Long, by do. do. 

6/- Andersen (Hans), Fairy Tales. 

6/- -Tales for Children. 

8/6 -Popular Tales. 

3/6 -Stories for the Young. 

•:— — Later Tales. 

2/- Anna Lee; The Maiden — The 
Wife—The Mother. 

5/- Arabian Nights, S/6 or 2/6 
3/6 Armstrong (F. C.), The Young 
Middy. 

2/6 Arthur (T. S.), Temperance 
Stories for the Young. 

2/- ■ Ann Lee. 

8/- Ashworth (John), Strange Tales. ■ 
2 vols. each. 
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2/6 

8/6 

31 - 

31 - 

31 - 

3 - 

31 - 

8 /- 

2/6 

51 - 

51 - 

8/6 


51 - 

61- 

51 - 

5 - 

51 - 

51 - 

51 - 

61 - 

51 - 

51 - 

61- 

51 - 

61- 

51 - 

51 - 

61- 

51 - 

51 - 

8/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

8 /- 

8 /- 

8/6 

2/6 

1 /- 

2/6 

2/p 


TALES AND STORIES (continued). 


Atherstone Priory. 

Aunt Mary’s Bran Pis. 

Austen (Miss), Pride and Pre¬ 
judice. 

-Emma. 

-Mansfield Park, 

-Sense and Sensibility. 

-Northanger Abbey and 

Persuasion. 

Austin (Stella), Rags and Tatters. 

-Stumps. 

Autobiography of a Small Boy, 
Babes in the Basket. 

Bairns (The), by the Author of 
" Christie Redfem's Troubles." 
Balfour (Mrs. C. H.), Morning 
Dew-Drops, or the Young 
Abstainer. 

Ballantyne (R. M.), Shifting 
Winds. 

-Black Ivory. 

-Norseman in the West. 

-The Don Horse. 

-The Floating Light. 

-The Golden Dream. 

-Erling the Bold. 

-Deep Down. 

-Fighting the Flames. 

-The Lighthouse. 

-The Lifeboat. 

-Gascoigne. 

- In the Track of the 

Troops. 

-Post Haste. 

-Hudson Bay. 

-Under the Waves. 

-Rivers of Ice. 

-The Pirate City. 

-Man on the Ocean. 

-The Gorilla Hunters. 

-The Coral Island. 

-The Young Fur Traders. 

-Martin Rattler. 

-The Dog Crusoe. 

-Ungava. 

-The World of Ice. 

Ocean and its Wonders. 
(Lady), This Trouble- 


Barker 

some World. 

Barlee (Helen), Three Paths in 
Life. 

Basket of Flowers. 

Bell (C. D.)’, Margaret Cecil. 

-The Huguenot Family. 

■-Home Sunshine. 


2/6 Bowen (Mrs. C.), How a P&is 
thing became a Fortune, 

1/- - - Paul's Penny. 

l/_ -Peter's Pound. 

6/- Brock (Mrs. Care^, Snnd^ 
Echoes in Week Day Honrs, 
7 vols., each. 

-Children at Home. 

-Working and Waiting. 

-The Rectory and the 

Manor. 

-Margaret's Search. 

-Home Memories. 

-Charity Helstone. 

-The Violets of Mont- 


51 - 

51 - 

51 - 

51 - 

51 - 

51 - 

51 - 

51 - 

3/6 

1 /- 

V- 

61- 

61 - 

3/6 

31 - 

2/6 


6/6 

6/6 

6/6 

6/6 

6/6 

61- 


maitre. 

-Nicholine. 

-The Finest of the Wheat. 

Brock (Mr. Henry F.), Old 
Robin and his Proverb. 

Brown (Dr. John), Rab and his 
Friends. 

Carroll (Lewis), Alice in Won¬ 
derland. 

- Through the Looking 

Glass. 


The Hunting of the 
Snark. 

Chambers, Miscellany, 10 vols. 
each. 

Chambers, Series of Tales and 
Stories, each. 

Olden Stories. 

Squire's Daughter. 

Tales for the Fireside. 

Tales for the Parlour. 

Tales to Shorten the Way. 
Tales for Home Reading. 

Tales for Town anl Country. 
Tales for Young and Old. 

Tales of the Coast-Guard. 
Detective Officer. 

The Buffalo-Hunters. 

The Midnight Journey. 

The Italian's Child. 

The Goid-seekers. 

The Hope of Leascombe. 
Charles (Mrs.), Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family. 

-Winifred Bertram. 

-Kitty Trevylyan. 

Charles(Mrs.)rAgainstthe Stream. 

-The Bertram Family. 

Charlesworth (M. L.),' Oliver of 
the Mill. 
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